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POST- DISPATCH 

5T.  LOUtf,  MO.  cRJLY  30.  ISM . 

Miss  Jennie  Sloan 
Describes  How  Her 
a  Braille  Diagram 

Her  to  Enjoy  the 


By  Miss  Jennie   Sloan 

GO  to  the  ball  game 
with    an    escort    who 


of  St.  Louis  Vi^fcUy 
Trained  Hearing  and 
of  the  Field  Enable 
National  Pastime 


as    «£    J* 


an 
will  explain  to  me  the 
things  I  can  not  per- 
ceive through  the  sense 
of  hearing,  because  I 
rely  principally  ou 
hearing  to  "show"  me 
the  game.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  the 
Braille  chart,  giving  us 
the  outline  of  the  dia- 
mond and  positions  of  all  the  players.  I 
lind  it  of  great  assistance. 

Many  persons,  of  course,  have  the  im- 
oression  that  the  blind  can  not  understand 
baseball  or  take  any  interest  in  it,  but  that 
is  not  true.  Not  many  blind  persons  have 
yet  tried  to  "see"  ball  games,  but  they  can 
do  so  if  they  want  to. 

As  soon  as  the  play  begins  I  give  my 
whole  attention  to  following  the  sound  of 
the  ball.  The  names  and  positions  of  the 
players  are  supplied  by  my  escort. 

Now  I  hear  the  ball  swish  through  the  air 
aud  strike  with  a  boom  in  the  catcher's  big 
glove.    If  the  umpire  speaks  plainly,  I  can 
tell  whether  or  not  the  batter  struck.  Should 
the  player  bat  a  foul  ball  back  toward  the 
grandstand,  1  can  guess  about  where  it  goes 
by  hearing  the  catcher  run  for  it  or  by  lis- 
tening   closely    and    observing    where    it 
strikes  the  stand  or  the  guard  nets. 

If  the  crowd  is  quiet  and  it  is  a  still  day, 
I  can  rely  on  my  sense  of  hearing  to  tell  me 
exactly  what  is  going  on  at  the  home  plate. 
I  hear  the  umpire  call  the  balls  and  strikes, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  play  until  the 
batter  strikes  the  ball.  As  soon  as  the 
ball  is  hit,  I  listen  for  the  batsman  to  run. 
If  he  drops  the  bat  and  begins  running, 
J  run  my  finger  over  the  first  base  line  on 
the  diagram. 

Out  in  the  field  the  ball  falls  with  a  pop 
into  a  fielder's  glove,  and  I  know  the  runner 
has  been  caught  out.  If  the  fielder  drops 
the  hall.  I  soon  am  aware  of  the  fact  by 
hearing  the  remarks  of  "fans"  who  can  sec. 


MsS'JenneSiimn. 


The  average  spectator  probably  never 
hears  the  swish  of  the  ball  when  it  is  thrown 
or  struck,  but  the  acute  hearing  of  the  blind 
person  takes  cognizance  of  it  immediately. 

Thus  I  am  able  to  tell  whether  a  batted 
ball  is  a  grounder,  a  drive,  a  pop-up  or  a 
long  fly.  In  the  case  of  a  good  play,  tne 
yells  of  the  fans  drown  out  the  sounds  of 
the  ball,  but  the  umpires'  decisions  and  the 
comments  of  persons  who  sit  near  me  soon 
enlighten  me  as  to  what  took  place. 

My  player  is  running  for  first  base  and  I 

have  not  lu^rd  the  ball  strike  a  glove  out 
in  ihe  tie) J.  But  soon  it  sings  through  the 
air  and  snaps  loudly  against  a  glove  in  the 
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Then  1  know  it 
i  fielded  quickly  and  thrown  to  first. 
The  question  then  is,  did  the  runner  beat  it 
to  the  bag?  There,  again,  I  bid  informed 
by  the  umpire  and  the  Pans. 

Sometimes  the  first  baseman  misses  a  ball 
thrown  to  1dm.  Then  there  is  great  cheering. 
That  means  the  runner  is  safe.  When  the 
elieering  is  prolonged  ami  increases  in 
fervor,  I  know  the  runner  has  tried  to  reach 
second  base.  More  cheers  if  he  gets  there, 
groans  if  he  doesn't. 

When  the  liases  are  filled  there  is  great1 
excitement.  The  fans  are  almost,  wild  and 
are  happy  or  miserable,  according  to  which 
team  has  its  men  on  base.  The  sound  of 
the  ball  being  caught  comes  from  different 
parts  of  the  diamond,  now  at  home,  now  at 
the  pitcher's  box  and  now  at  second  base. 

There  arc  cries  of  ,4Go  on.  old  man."  and 
''►Steal  a  base,"  and  I  know  that  the  pitcher 
and  the  baseman  are  trying  to  catch  the 
runners  off  the  bases.  At  last  the  ball  pops 
againsl  the  bat  and  there  is  running  and 
cheering  everywhere.  If  the  cries  stop  sud- 
denly and  the  players  begin  walking  back, 
I  know  a  foul  was  struck. 

Often  the  wild  cheering  tells  me  the  base 
runners  are  being  brought  in.  Often,  also, 
wails  of  anguish  announce  that  something 
unfavorable  happened,  and  I  hear  that  "he 
struck  into  a  double  play." 

The  slang  of  the  ball  park  practically 
tells  the  whole  story.  When  the  blind  per- 
son has  learned  the  meaning  of  "single," 
•'double,"  "triple,"  '  "two-bagger," 
"homer"  and  all  those  things,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  understand  the  game  and  really 
have  a  lot  of  fun.. 

I  recently  went  to  "see"  the  Browns 
play  the  Philadelphia  Athletics.  They  play- 
ed 1  1  innings  and  the  score  was  8  to  G  in 
favor  of  Philadelphia.  The  Athletics  had 
a  hunchback  for  a  mascot.  In  the  ninth 
inning  the  Browns  had  three  men  on  bases 
and  couldn't  bring  in  a  run.  1  always  take 
note  paper  and  a  stylus  and  keep  a  Braille 
score  of  the  game. 

The    players    are    called    amusing   slang 

names  by  the  fans.  A  left-handed  pitcher  is 

a  "southpaw."    It  amuses  me  to  hear  the 
fans  yelling,  :"butterfingers"  or  "rotten" 
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or    "take    him    out.! 


At    the    Browns- 


Athletics  game  1  heard  the  umpire  called  a 
"robber"  and  a  "liar." 

AVhen  the  game  went  into  extra  innings, 
some  of  the  fans  got  impatient.  One  man 
near  me  yelled  to  a  batter :  "Hurry  up  and 
hit  it,  kid;  I  want  to  go  home  before  my 
wife  sues  me  for  divorce"  Somebody  else 
though  Dode  Criss  could  run  faster  on 
crutches. 


PEDESTAL ,VA5E  m  UMBmiA  HOOT,  DESIfflEP  /ND  MADE 
BY  MiSS  SIDML 

Once  1  heard  the  ball  strike  something 
with  a  singular  thud,  and  1  knew  Umpire 
Evans  had  been  hit.  His  chest  protector 
saved  him  from  serious  injury,  because  I 
knew  by  the.  sound  that  it  Avas  an  awful 
blow.  Another  time  I  heard  the  ball  thump 
dully  against  something  else.  This  time; 
there  was  a  loud  grunt,  which  told  me  a 
player  had  been  struck. 

I  didn't  know  which  one  it  was  until  1 
heard  them  helping  him  down  to  first  base. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  Avas  stealing  second, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  thing  that  annoys  me  most  at  base- 
ball games  is  the  "butchers"  ivho  sell  pea- 
nuts and  nopcorn  and  soda.  Sometimes  they 
stand  right  in  front  of  me   and  shout  so 

loudly  that  I  lose  the  ball  for  a  minute..  I 
think  these  butchers  are  a  nuisance. 

If  any  of  my  blind  friends  contemplate 
going  to  the  ball  game,  I  advise  them  to 
take  pins  along.  If  a  butcher  stands  in 
front  of  you  and  yells  his  wares,  stick  a  pin 
in  him  and  he  will  move  on. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  find  about 
baseball  is  hearing  the  fans  play  the  game; 
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over  on  the  street  ears  as  we  go  homet 
Sometimes  they  amuse  me  greatly  by  tell- 
ing how  they  would  do  it. 

At  the  Browns- Athletics  game  1  sat  near 
a  man  who  commented  after  every  play.  If 
it  was  bad  at  all,  he  knew  just  how  it  should 
have  been  played,  or  as  he  said,  how  he 
would  have  played  it.  I  don't  believe  he 
could  have  done  much  belter  on  the  dia- 
mond than  1  could. 

When  the  Ziegler  Magazine  published  the 
Braille  diagram  of  a  diamond,  it  advised  its 
men  readers  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the 
iramc  and  to  "see"  as  many  good  games  as 
possible. 

1  want  to  supplement  that  by  advising 
blind  women,  also,  to  attend  the  ball  games. 
They  get  just  as  much  enjoyment  from  it  as 
blind  men  do.  None  of  us  can  play  the 
game.  We  can  only  "see"  it.  Therefore 
it  is  no  more  a  sport  for  blind  men  than  for 
blind  women. 

Out-door  amusements  for  the  blind  are 
few,  and  baseball  comes  as  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  list.  Any  blind  person,  aided  by 
a  "fan"  who  can  sec,  will  soon  be  able  to 
understand  the  game  perfectly  and  enjoy  it 
immensely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  be 
able  to  observe  through  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing many  points  which  escape  the  spectatoi 
who  relies  wholly  on  his  eyes. 

There  are  three  fans  in  our  family,  and 
a  love  of  the  national  game  has  become  al- 
most second  nature  to  me.  I  hear  it  talked 
morning  and  night,  and  I  hear  the  abilities 
of  all  the  different  players  discussed  a 
length.  When  the  Sport  Final  arrives  ir 
the  evening,  none  of  us  take  more  interest 
in  it  than  1  do. 

REMARKABLE    BLIND 
GIRL    WHO    LIKES 


BASEBALL 


MODERN  baseball  is  a  scientific  and  com- 
plicated thing,  and  he  is  a  well-trained 
and  ardent  "fan"  who  cau  see  and  under- 
stand every  play  of  a  game  between  teams  of  stel- 
lar rank.    Like  the  human  machine,  the  game  is 
•'fearfully  and  wonderfully"  composed  of  possibil- 
ities that  must  be  seized  quickly  and  correctly  or 
left  to  become  disasters.    Thus  it  follows  that  to 
be  able  to  say  whether  each  player  makes  the  best 
of  his  opportunities  is  no  small  accomplishment, 
regardless  of  its  material  value  to  the  possessor. 
Being  essentially   a  game   of   constant  action, 
which,  except  at  intervals,  is  not  necessarily  at- 
tended by  much  sound,  baseball  would  seem  to 
be  something  incomprehensible  to  those  who  can 
not  see.     Such  is  not  the  case,  however.     Blind 
persons   can   understand    and   enjoy    a   game   of 
baseball.    Moreover,  with  proper  assistance,  they 


can  report  the  plays  as  intelligently  as  persons 
who  can  see.  That  this  is  true  is  proved  by  Miss 
Jennie  Sloan  of  5014  Raymond  avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Sloan  has  been  blind  since  she  Was  a  very 
little  girl,  but  she  is  a  "fan"  who  ('sees"  many 
games  of  baseball  and  takes  great  pleasure  in 
them.  She  not  only  likes  the  game  itself,  but 
she  keenly  enjoys  the  original  and  startling  re- 
marks made  by  the  fans  as  the  play  goes  on. 
Their  shouts  of  joy  and  groans  of  despair  are,  in 
fact,  among  the  things  by  which  she  comprehends 
fully  the  ''fortunes  of  war." 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  re- 
cently published  in  the  raised  Braille  characters  a 
diagram  of  a  baseball  diamond  for  the  benefit  of 
any  readers  who  might  be  interested  in  baseball. 
The  chart  has  proved  to  be  of  great  assistance  to 
Miss  Sloan  and  enables  her  to  find  new  pleasure 
in  our  national  sport.  , 

With  the  aid  of  the  diagram  she  can  follow 
each  player's  course  as  he  runs  the  bases.  She 
can,  however,  understand  a  game  without  the  dia- 
gram, as  she  has  lived  always  in  a  family  of 
"fans."  Her  father  and  two  brothers  are  base- 
ball enthusiasts  and  she  frequently  attends  ball 
games  with  them. 

Miss  Sloan  believes  blind  persons  should  culti- 
vate an  interest  in  baseball  and  other  sports.   To 

awaken  this  interest  and  to  prove  that  only  those 
are  blind  "who  will  not  see,"  she  here  gives  Post- 
Dispatch  readers  her  impressions  of  a  big-league 
game. 

Miss  Sloan  is  remarkable  in  many  ways,  al- 
though she  persists  in  declaring  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  way  blind  persons  are  able  to 
•'hear"  the  world. 

She  is»an  excellent  cook,  especially  of  cakes  and 
fine  pastries.  She  designs  and  makes  pottery 
and  fine  laces,  writes  poetry  and  plays  by  note  on 
the  piano  all  kinds  of  music,  from  ragtime  to 
classics.  She  can  thread  a  needle  which  defies 
the  sense  of  vision.  She  uses  a  typewriter  with 
ease,  having  glued  the  raised  Braille  characters  on 
the  key  heads  of  an  ordinary  machine. 

Miss  Sloan  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  Blind  Girls'  Home  ever  since  it 
was  organized.  For  many  years  she  was  the  only 
blind  person  on  the  board.  She  helped  organize 
the  blind  workers  of  the  city  and  is  tireless  in 
her   efforts   in   their   behalf. 
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Friday,  Aug,  4,.  1911. 


—  Think  of  ninety-nine  years  of  useful- 
ness in  the  dark  of  utter  h^hjdnesRl-  It  Is 
inconceivable.  The  Syracuse  "Post  Stand- 
ard, however,  tells  of  such  a  thing  in  a  few- 
obituary  lines  in  an  issue  of  a  few  days 
ago.  "Among  the  thousands  of  humble 
victims  of  the  heat  was  Miss  Eliza  Castle- 
man  oi  Royalton,  near  Middleport,  in  Niag- 
ara Country.  Miss  Castleman  was  born 
blind  But  she  learned  to  sew  when  a  girl 
and  all  her  life  supported  herself  by  the 
most  delicate  and  trying  tasks  of  needle- 
work. The  product  of  her  deft  fingers 
found  a  ready  market  at  high  prices.  She 
was  cheery  and  congenial.  She  lived  to  be 
ninety-nine    years    old    and    sheperformed 
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Marvels    of 

The    vSightlesj 

Wayfarer 


OHN  C.  FOWLEB,  author  of  this  novel 
narrative,  has  been  blind  since  birth.  Born 
in  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  keeps 
a  store,  he  attended  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Batavia.  He  determined,  contrary  Wr hi  s 
friends'  advice,  to  obtain  a  college  education. 
Not  only  did  he  gain  this  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, but  he  was  graduated  in  three  years, 
magna  cum  laude,  got  the  key- of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  and  earned  every  cent  of  his 
expenses  meantime.  In  his  fourth  year  he 
won  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  became  an 
assistant  in  the  German  department  and  did 
brilliant  work  both  in  class  recitation  and  in 
typewritten  form.  In  addition  to  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  university  instructor,  he  once  made 
his  living  by  tuning  pianos,  at  which  he  is 
wonderfully  skilful.  But  his  greatest  asset 
in  life  is  a  happy,  kindly  disposition,  a  big, 
hearty  laugh,  and  optimism  enough  for  two 
ordinary  men. 


BY  JOHN  C.  FOWLER. 

fCopyright,  1011,  by  the  New  York  Herald  Co.    All  rights  reserved.) 

SCARCELY  a  day  passes  but  some  one  says  to 
me,  "Haw  do  you  get  about  so  well?  Aren't 
you  afraid  of  getting  hurt?" 
For  a  blind  man,  as  well  as  for  a  good  sea 
captain,  "navigation"  is  both  a  science  and  aa 
nrt.  Like  the  captain,  the  blind  man  walking  along 
must  study  his  course  pretty  carefully,  and  finds  him- 
self in  trouble  if  he  does  not  know  every  minute  "just 
where  he  is  at."  In  so  far  as  a  blind  man  "navigates" 
scientifically  his  methods  can  be  explained,  but  there 
is  also  a  sort  of  art  in  the  matter,  which  comes  only 
by  experience,  and  for  which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
account. 

The  sea  captain  can  consult  his  unerring  compass 
whenever  he  wishes  to  find  out  in  just  what  direction 
he  is  going,  but  most  blind  people  have  no  sure 
method  of  determining  direction.  Some  there  may 
be  who  have  a  sense  of  direction  superior  to  that  of 
the  average  person,  but  this  is  extraordinary.  So  far 
as  a  compass  is  concerned  a  blind  person  is  generally 
without  one. 


The  seaman  has  his  instruments  for  determining 
location  by  reckoning  his  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
these  the  blind  person  possesses  in  the  shape  of  the 
general  public.  If  he  does  not  know  just  where  he 
is  he  asks  somebody.  Almost  anybody  can  be  made 
to  serve  as  an  astrolabe,  but  an  intelligent  boy  who  is 
acquainted  in  the  locality  answers  the  purpose  the 
very  best,  for  the  boy  is  pretty  sure  to  know  the  de- 
tails so  indispensable  to  the  blind  "navigator,"  and 
wastes  no  time  in  giving  advice  and  offering  sugges- 
tions, but  quickly  and  politely  answers  the  questions 
put  to  him,  or  gives  the  assistance  needed.  Besides, 
a  boy  is  interesting  in  and  of  himself.  Boys  as  a  rule 
are  accommodating,  and  when  I  am  in  difficulty  in  the 
street  I   count   myself  lucky   if   I   meet  a  boy  just 

then. 

The  questions  one  puts  to  people  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  like  these: — "Pardon  me,  what  is  the 
next  corner  up  ahead?"  "Is  this  the  six  hundred  or 
the   seven    hundred   block?"      "Young    man,   do    you 

know  where  Mr.  A lives  on  this  street — No.  421,  I 

think?"  "Can  you  tell  me  how  many  blocks  further 
on  Hickory  street  is?" 

When  there  is  no  one  on  the  sidewalk  whom  I  judge 
to  be  promising  I  usually  wait  a  moment  on  a  corner 
till  some  one  comes  along,  or  walk  on  a  block,  or  even 
back  for  some  distance,  until  I  meet  some  one.  Some- 
times a  blind  person  in  a  strange  neighborhood  Is  com- 
pelled, like  anybody  else,  to  ask  for  information  at 

some  one's  door.  People  make  pretty  good  "instru- 
ments of  reckoning"  if  one  has  sufficient  knowledge 

to  use  what  they  tell  him,  and  Is  willing  to  tell  them 
just  what  he  wants. 

The  seaman  has  his  maps  by  which  to  judge  his 
course,  and  likewise  the  blind  man  needs  a  reasonably 
complete  map  of  the  place  where  he  is  in  order  to  get 
about  much.  A  captain's  charts  are  on  paper,  but  a 
blind  man  must  carry  his  maps  in  his  head,  and  fre- 
quently they  get  blurred  and  illegible.  He  has  a  sort 
of  mental  picture  of  his  city  or  village,  which  includes 
the  principal  streets  and  as  many  that  are  not  princi- 
pal as  he  can  remember;  the  stores,  churches,  schools, 
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theatres,  public  buildings,  street  car  lines,  and  what- 
ever else  will  enable  him  to  ask  intelligent  questions 
of  his  friends  or  of  people  in  the  street.  In  a  neigh- 
borhood where  he  does  not  possess  this  general  sort 
of  map  inquiry  is  almost  impossible,  and  "navigation"' 
Is  too  uncertain  and  difficult  to  be  agreeable. 

A  seaman  steers  his  ship  with  a  rudder,  and  tu 
help  in  steering  himself  a  blind  man  usually  carries  a 
cane.  Some  use  a  heavy  cane,  but  personally  I  prefer 
a  light,  "sporty  stick,"  because  it  is  not  quite  so  awk- 
ward and  does  not  tire  the  arm  so  much.  I  carry  the 
cane  usually  in  my  right  hand,  and  use  it  to  locate 
the  right  edge  of  the  sidewalk  along  which  I  am  going. 
In  this  way  I  am  always  ready  to  pass  people  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  my  own,  and  I  am  certain 
that  I  cannot  leave  the  walk  on  the  left  side  so  long 
as  I  am  near  the  right  edge,  so  that  I  have  to  calcu. 
late  only  for  the  right  side. 

If  I  do  not  get  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  business  in  hand,  I  have  ordinarily 
no  excuse  for  not  following  the  right  side  of  the  walk. 
If  I  tried  to  keep  in  the  centre  of  the  sidewalk  I 
should  have  to  be  careful  on  both  sides  of  me,  which 
would  be  difficult,  besides  having  the  serious  problem 
of  "turning  out"  for  people.  Of  course,  my  reet  tell 
me  just  when  I  have  left  the  sidewalk,  and  if  I  can- 
not tell  exactly  what  has  happened  my  cane  helps  me 
to  "get  located"  again.  When  I  am  looking  for  some 
irregularity,  like  a  step  up  or  several  steps  down,  I 
carry  the  cane  slightly  ahead  of  me,  but  this  is  not  so 
helpful  and  does  not  look  so  well  because  a  cane  is 
generally  not  so  held. 

Value  of  the  Cane. 
On  a  residence  street  the  cane  helps  in  locating 
houses.  With  it  -he  "wearer"  can  feel  the  walks  lead- 
ing to  the  houses  as  they  leave  the  main  walk,  and 
can  discover  their  width,  whether  there  are  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  house,  whether  there  is  a  terrace  or  a 
fence  or  a  hedge,  and  all  sorts  of  similar  details  nec- 
essary to  locate  a  particular  house.  When  the  house 
or  crosswalk  to  be  located  is  on  the  left  side  I  carry 
the  cane  in  the  left  hand,  but  this  remains  an  annoy- 
ance, in  spite  of  practice.  In  snowy  weather,  or  when 
a  sidewalk  or  crosswalk  is  covered  with  loose  dirt,  I 
can  sometimes  locate  myself  by  means  of  the  sound 
when  I~rap  with  my  cane,  but  many  blind  people  like 
to  carry  a  cane  as  quietly  and  naturally  as  possible  to 
avoid  attracting  attention. 

A  successful  navigator  on  the  ocean  must  have  a 
well  trained  "weather  eye,"  and  so  must  a  blind  per- 
son walking  in  the  street.  The  things  he  must  no- 
tice are  "too  numerous  to  mention" — the  material  of 
which  the  sidewalk  is  made,  and  its  slope,  evenness 
and  width,  whether  it  is  built  up  high  or  in  a  depres- 
sion, whether  the  street  and  the  cross  streets  are 
paved,  whether  there  is  a  street  car  line,  whether  the 
street  is  built  up,  and  if  so,  whether  the  buildings 

stand  far  apart  or  close  together,  near  to  the  street  or 
somewhat  back,  how  high  the  step  is  at  the  curbing 

of  the  different  corners — all  sorts  of  details  like  these. 

One  is  on  the  lookout  also  for  smells.    Nearly  every 

kind    of    establishment — grocery,    drug    store,    book 

store,  bakeshop,  lunchroom,  barber  shop,  shoe  store — 
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J  NTUITION, 

JLjAlmost  a  Sixth 
Sense,  an  Accate  Per- 
ception, Enables  a  Re- 
markable Blind  Man 
to    Thread    His    Way 

Unscathed  Through 
Swarming  Thorough- 
fares with  Only  a  Cane 
as  His  Guide*       A 
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has   its   own  odor,    which   a "  blind   person   looks   for 

as  soon  as  he  enters  a  place  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
right,  and  by  which  he  can  sometimes  locate  places 

from  without,  though  generally  not  so  very  accu- 
rately.   Naturally  odors  help  least  in  winter  weather. 

Of  course  one  has  to  keep  one'-s  ears  open  to  hear 
pedestrians  or  street  cars  or  men  digging  up  the 
street,  or  anything  else  unusual. 

Blindness  does  not  seem  actually  to  sharpen  the 
senses,  but  it  often  calls  into  play  senses  which  are 
seldom  noticed  or  used.  A  blind  person  can  usually 
count  the  trees  and  telephone  poles  and  other  similar 
objects  as  he  walks  past  them  without  touching  them, 
and  he  notices  when  a  building  stands  close  to  the 
street.  He  can  distinguish  a  long  passage  from  a 
square  room  and  can  locate  doorways  along  a  passage 
when  they  are  deep,  sometimes  distinguishing  by  thi3 
same  sensation  whether  the  door  is  open  or  shut.  He 
can  sometimes  perceive  a  hand  held  near  his  face  or 
head. 

Many  persons  often  make  use  of  this  same  sense  in 
getting  about  in  the  dark.  The  probable  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  external  objects,  like  a  tree  or  a  wall, 
intercept  the  air  currents  and  this  is  felt  by  the  nerves 
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of  the  face  and  head.  The  wind  interferes  with  this 
sensation  out  of  doors,  and  wrapping  up  the  face  and 
head  is  highly  detrimental  to  it  This  sense  is,  at  the 
best,  generally  not  unerring,  and  its  use  requires  more 
or  less  strict  attention.  Unless  one  is  walking  care 
fully  it  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  collision  with  an  uu 
expected  object,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  and  ifc 
often  of  real  value. 

Blind  people  do  not  often  locate  things  by  counting  ; 
their  steps,  as  is  so  popularly  supposed,  for  one  takes 
shorter  or  longer  steps  under  different  circumstances, 
depending  upon  one's  mood,  the  weather,  the  sidewalk 
and  whatever  is  going  on  at  the  time  in  the  street,  and 


Walks  Up  and  Down  Street  Until  He 
Finds  Some  One  Who  Will  Direct  Him. 

the  endless  numbers  of  steps  which  he  would  have 
to  remember  would  make  it  impossmie. 

The  sun  and  the  wind  I  have  not  found  valuable  as 
a  means  of  locating  myself  in  the  city.  They  vary 
constantly,  especially  when  interfered  with  by  build- 
ings, and  a  town  is  not  always  laid  out  by  geometry 
or  with  regard  for  the  points  of  the  compass.  In  the 
country  these  might  often  help. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  getting  about  which  e 
blind  person  possesses  he  has  the  same  faculty  for 
narrow  escapes  enjoyed  by  everybody  else.  I  suppose 
that  most  men  going  about  in  the  streets  of  a  city 
come  near  to  collisions  and  perhaps  to  injury  every 
day,  but  escape  without  serious  mishap.  The  same 
sort  of  coincidences  as  protect  other  men  also  work 
together  for  the  good  of  blind  people.  A  blind  man 
walking  along  the  street  is  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  many  people,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  re- 
gret it,  and  if  he  runs  into  danger  some  one  near  by 


is  pretty  sure  to  warn  him  or  come  to  his  rescue  with, 
personal  aid.  Then,  too,  everybody  takes  pains  to  give 
him  the  right  of  way  for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  and 
he  comes  to  rely  more  or  less  upon  this  generosity  of 
the  people,  though  he  tries  to  keep  out  of  the  way  as 
much  as  he  can. 

Avoidance  of  Risks. 

A  blind  man  who  is  wise  is  always  careful  not  to 
take  any  unnecessary  risks,  for  he  knows  that  he 
above  all  others  must  avoid  being  permanently  in- 
jured. Many  blind  persons  do  not  cross  a'  busy  corner 
diagonally,  but  cross  first  one  street  and  then  the 
other  where  this  is  possible,  thus  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  other  lines  of  traffic 
at  once.  Where  several  streets  come  together,  or 
where  the  streets  do  not  intersect  at  right  angles,  the 
difficulty  of  crossing  at  the  corners  accurately  and 
gracefully  is  increased,  but  constant  repetition  brings 
success  and  confidence.  In  extremity  it  Is  not  often 
necessary  to  do  more  than  hesitate  a  few  moments  at 
a  busy  corner  to  bring  some  one  to  the  rescue,  which, 
however  disagreeable,  is  better  than  being  hurt. 

Tact,  on  such  occasions,  the  wiser  ones  among  blind 
people  try  very  hard  to  cultivate,  and  though  people 
are  often  very  far  from  understanding  the  real  situa- 
tion they  are  very  accommodating  in  offering  assist- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact  few  of  the  many  blind 
people  I  have  known  who  go  about  alone  have  been 
hurt.     Many  life  insurance  companies  insure  blind 


Stepping  Off  the  Curb. 
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There  Is  Sure  To  Be  Some  One  Who  Will  Help  Him  Cross  the  Streets. 


people  on  the  same  terms  with  others,  considering 
them  good  risks. 

•     Blind  people  are  perhaps  not  so  easily  disconcerted 
as  olhers  by  a  fall  or  a  jar.    I  have  sometimes  known 
a  blind  person,  after  falling  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
feet,  to  pull  himself  together  and  proceed  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  none  the  wcrse  for  his  misadven- 
ture except  as  to  his  wounded  vanity.     Steps  down- 
ward  and  other  unevenness  which  would  give  other 
pedestrians  a  disagreeable  "jar"  he  holds  of  but  little 
account,  and  one  of  the  amusing  and  sometimes  an- 
noying things  which  people  do  to  help  him  is  to  make  a 
great  ado  over  "a  curb."    I  suppose  that  a  blind  per- 
son, though  he  tries  to  acquire  a  normal  carriage, 
habitually   and    unconsciously    carries    his    body    in 
readiness  to  receive  any  jar  of  this  kind,  which  he 
has  often  no  way  of  preparing  for. 


A  step  upward    or  a  series  of  two  or  three  steps 
downward  is  not  so  easily  managed,  and  for  these  a 
blind  man  must  calculate  carefully.    If  I  have  a  com- 
panion I  like. to  walk  with  him  in  such  a  way  that  he 
is  just  enough  ahead  of  me  to  step  up  or  down  a  fra< 
tion  of  a  second  before  I  have  to  take  the  trouble,  so 
that  I  have  an  instant's  warning  of  what  is  to  happei 
without  his  being  obliged  to  stop  conversation  to  te1 
me.     A  blind  person  depends  in  this  way  upon  a  for 
panion  without  effort,  and  anybody  very  soon  con; 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  blind  person's  needs  w-ithoK 
thinking  about  it.    Some  blind  people  arr  said  by  se> 
ing  friends  to  he  unusually  sure  footed. 

I  am  often  told  that  I  "ought  not  to  go  about  alone. 
Those  who  tell  a  blind  person  this  are  not  discerning 
Experience  has  repeatedly  shown  that,  however  many 
accommodating  friends  one  may  have,  the  choice  lies 
between  going  alone  and  going  very  little.  Somehow 
your  friends  are  never  going  anywhere  when  you  want 
to  go,  and  a  blind  man,  like  any  other  American, 
'wants  what  he  wants  when  he  wants  it."  People 
are  either  indisposed  or  busy. 
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If  a  blind  person  engages  in  any  sort  of  business,  as 
most  of  them  are  trying  to  do,  he  must  go  to  the  places 
where  work  calls  him,  just  as  others  have  to  do.  The 
ability  to  go  about  alone,  in  and  01  itself,  goes  far  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  independence  and  equality  vitb 
others  so  essential  to  every  one  in  rhe  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Some  one  engaged  in  educational  work  among 
the  blind  has  said  that  the  three  things  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  the  blind  are  intelligence,  self-main- 
tenance and  the  ability  to  move  about  gracefully  and 
unabashed  among  other  people. 

Like  his  counterpart,  the  sea  captain,  the  blind  man 
finds  that  "navigation"  brings  into  play  all  his  re 
sources.     He  must  ever  be  intent  upon  the  business  in 
hand,  quick  and  alert  for  every  detail,  communicated 
to  him  by  whatever  avenue  of  perception  he  possesses. 
A.dded  to  the  mere  difficulty  of  arriving  safe  and  sound 
at  his  destination  is  his  ever  present  consciousness  of 
his  awkward  appearance,  which  tends  only  to  dissi- 
pate his  already  slender  resources,  to  "rattle"  him,  in 
popular  phrase.    Contrary  to  popular  belief,  he  is  very 
often  unable  to  recognize  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  greet  him,  and  of  those   who  happen   to  pass 
him   without  speaking  he   remains  in  blissful  igho- 
rance.     There  often  seems  a  "great  gulf  fixed"  be- 
tween him  and  his  fellow   men  on  the  street,   over 
which  he  would  gladly  build  a  wide  and  strong  bridge. 

"Go  Straight  Ahead." 

People  often  misunderstand  his  situation,  tell  him 
to  "go  straight  ahead,"  when  that  is  just  what  he  is 
making  a  herculean  effort  to  do,  offer  him  information 
which  he  does  not  at  all  need,  and  pass  serenely  by 
when  their  assistance  is  indispensable,  or  try  to  give 
him  directions  without  knowing  where  he  is  trying 
to  go. 


Certainly  he  ought  not  to  be  annoyed,  but  rather 
amused,  at  these  things;  but  sometimes  at  a  moment 
of  embarrassment  or  difficulty  he  is  really  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  how  to  deal  with  such  a  situation,  and 
often  lack  of  tact  is  mistaken  for  impoliteness  on  his 
part.  All  these  things  together  make  "navigation" 
fatiguing,  and  glad  am  I  when  some  genial  acquaint- 
ance going  my  way  "rides  with  me"  until  one  of  us 
has  to  "get  off,"  where  our  ways  separate. 

So,  with  the  general  public  for  instruments  of  reck- 
oning, with  his  charts  before  his  mind's  eye,  with  hia 
cane  as  a  rudder,  with  a  good  "weather  eye"  for  de- 
tails and  by  a  good  deal  of  application  to  the  work  in 
hand,  the  blind  man  navigates  his  ship,  and  most 
people  seem  to  agree  that,  after  all  due  allowances  for 
his  disadvantages  have  been  made,  he  does  grett$ 
well. 
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A  Klfnd  Stenographer. 

From  the  Jewish  Chronicle. 
.( Maurice  .1.  Myers,  a  blind  stenographer,  re- 
ported all  the  discussions  at  the  conference  on 
the  treatment  ■•;  the  blind  held  last  month  at 
Exeter.  Mr.  Myers's  notes,  which  were  recorded 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  paper, extended  to  a, length 
of  two  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  contained  ap- 
proximately 800.000  dots.  This  clever  shorthand 
writer,  who  can  take  notes  at  a  speed  of  158  words 
a  minute,  helped  to  formulate  "the  Birmingham 
system  of  embossed  shorthand."  He  was  trained 
at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Bind. 
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Wednesday,  Aug, 


Maurice  J  Myers,  a  blind  stenogra- 
pher, reported  all  the  discussions  at  the 
STT,0?  , on  the  treatment  of  thl 
blind  held  last  month  at  Exeter  Em- 
Mr  Myers'  notes,  which  were  recorded 

to  a  length  of  2Vt  miles  and  contained 
approximately  SOO.000  dots.  MrM  ers 
can  take  notes  at  a  speed  of  158  words 
a  minute.  He  was  trained  at  the  w/i 
min^ham  royal  institution  for^he'hnnd' 
elfiL1SaetStim.ated*tha!  a  »°«>motivc  trav- 


AGENT  FOR 

PROF.    LONG'S    MAGNETIC    COMBS,  and 

OTHER  USEFUL  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED 
FROM  LONG'S  PATENT  METAL 


I  will  reseat  chairs  with  cane  or  pith,  at  your  house 

store,  or  office.     All  goods  and  work 

warranted  to  give  satisfaction 

All  orders  sent  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention 

362  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
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Privileges    for    the   Blind. 

To  th»  'Editor  of  The  Erenlng  World: 

Some  time  ago  while  reading  a  maga- 
rlnn  JL)iiirtTTrTn?rJ     to    read     an     article 
statftflp     that    In    Glasgow     blind    per- 
sona are  permitted  to  ride  in  street  cars 
free.    Now,  while  reading  this  article,  I 
thought  it  was  an  example  that  a  great 
city  like  New  York  should  follow,  con- 
sidering that  there  are  many  blind  per- 
eons  walking  around  the  city  streets  un- 
attended.    True,    there    are    some    blind 
persons    who   may   feel   safe   enough   to 
walk    out    alone.      Still    there    are    some 
|»ho  are  very  timid  and  have  to  depend 
some  chance  person  who  is  consider- 
'e  enough   to   offer   them   assistance  in 
-osslng    the    streets.      The    street    rail- 
way companies  may  object  to  this  plan, 
Lt  as  the  number  of  blind  persons  is  a 
yry   small   per   cent,    of   the   population 
•   this  city  the  loss   in  fares  would   be 
«ry  .slight.     And  if  a  city  like  Glasgow 
,an   do  this,   which   in  size  and  popula- 
iOn   is  very  much   smaller  than   ours, 
rally    cannot   see    why    a    big   city   Ilk 
«w    York    should    njft    do    the    same, 
•■hat  do  other  readers  think? 


J.  E.  l^J 


hoercm  (MASS.*   tf*I«L 


Tuesday,   Aug,    22,    1911. 


Clarence  Mudge  of  Roxbury,  the 
blind  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Out- 
look, a  publication  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind,  says  he  never 
hears  aTslgirC'le&l&i1  LJt!t*!£W  without  tak- 
ing him  by  the  arm  and  giving  him  a 
little  friendly  talk  about  ways  and 
means  of  earning  a  living  properly. 
Mr.  Mudge  says  that  beggary  and 
blindness  have  parted  company  for- 
ever. 


MANCHESTER    (MASS.)    BREEZE. 


Friday,  Aug.  Z%  1911. 

Prof.  Krumpcln,  the  blijidj^an- 
ist  at  the  Village  church,  is  to  give 
a  concept  at  Library  hall  next  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  Tick- 
ets will  be  $1  and  can  be  obtained 
at  the  hotels  and  drug  store.  Pro- 
fessor Krumpeln,  after  completing 
his  engagement  in  Magnolia,  is  to 
tour  the  country  in  high  class  vaude- 
ville. He  will  begin  his  engagement 
at  a  New  York  theatre  September 
11th. 


BOSTON  HERALD 

SATURDAY,  AUG.  26,  1911. 

BLIND  7  YEARS, 

SIGHT  IS  RESTORED 

Remarkable     Operation     Permits 

Dr.  H.  L.  Chaphi  to  See 

Wife  for  First  Time. 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  2  3— Through  pos- 
sibly the  most  remarkable  optical  oper- 
ation ever  performed.  Dr.  H.  L.  Chapin, 
the  Cleveland  physician  and  literary 
man  who  lost  his  sight  during  a  journey 
across  the  hot,'  blinding  sands  of  a  Syr- 
ian desert  seven  years  ago,  can  now  see 
as  well  as  when  lie  was  a  boy. 

Last  Monday  he  saw  for  tiie  first  time 
his  wife,  whom  he  married  four  years 
ago  after  a  romantic  courtship,  and  who 
has  guided  him  wherever  he  has  gone. 
Dr.  Chapin,  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth,  left  last  winter  for  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  specialist  who  could  aid  him  to  see 
again.  Nowhere  in  the  European  capi- 
tals or  in  India  could  he  find  a'specialist 
who  would  attempt  the  operation 

Returning  home,  he  consulted  Dr.  Ar- 
nold Knapp,  one  of  the  best  known  opto- 
thomologists  in  America.  Dr.  Knapp 
consented  to  try  to  cut  away  part  of  the 
iris  which  had  contracted  and  adhered  to 
the  lens.  The  operation  was  successful, 
but  neither  Dr.  Knapp  nor  his  assistants 
expected  any  more  than  a  partial  restor- 
ation. A  week  later  Dr.  Knapp  came  to 
the  private  hospital  on  West  Eleventh 
street,  where  .  ttee  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  took  the  bandages  from  his 
eyes. 

"Why!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  can  see.'  See 
just  as  well  as  when  I  was  a  kid.  And 
Anna,"  he  cried  to  his  wife,  "I  can  see 
you  for  the  first  time.  Oh,  it's  wonder- 
ful !" 


LINDED,  HOPES 
TO  BE  ORDAINED 

Henry  C.  Wessling,  Jesuit,  Has 

Application  Made  to  Rome 

for  Favor. 


INSTRUCTOR    IN    CHEMISTRY 


In   Laboratory  When  Accident 

Occurred    Which    Caused 

Loss  of  Sight. 


Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Vatican  at  Rome  for  an  exceptional 
privilege  in  the  case  of  a  young  T3os- 
tonian,  Henry  C.  Wessling,  a  young 
Jesuit,  who  lost  his  sight  by  an  explo- 
sion in  a  chemical  laboratory.  ETe  is 
now  at  Boston  College  for  a  few  days' 
visit. 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  ap- 
plication will  be  favorably  received  at 
Rome  and  permission  will  be  sent  for 
him  to  continue  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood,  with  ordination  in  time,  de- 
spite his  loss  of  sight.  The  p'rivil 
will  be  a  remarkable  one,  if  it  be 
I  granted. 


He   is   the   son    of   Henry   Wessling  of 

Roxbury,      formerly     president     of     the 

Archdiocesan      Federation      of     Catholic 

Societies.     The   young    man    entered   the 

,  Jesuit  order  several  years  ago,  and  last 

year   was   a   professor   at   Canisius   Col- 

:  lege,   Buffalo,   where   he  tausht  chemis- 

;  try.      While    experimenting    in    the    lab- 

'■  oratory  lie  was  blinded  by  an  explosion 

of  chemicals'. 

He  was  about  to  return  to  the  theo- 
1  logical  house  at  Woodstock,  Md.,  to 
complete  his  studies  for  'the  priesthood 
when  the  accident  occurred.  He  received 
the  most  skilled  medical  attendance,  but 
his  sight  was  destroyed. 


GIRL  SEEKS ' 
POSITION  US  TUTOR 

• 

Wins  A.  B.  Degree  at  Barnard,  but 

Finds  It  Difficult  to  Get  Work 

as  a  Teacher. 


After  having  surmounted  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  obtaining  her  A.  B. 
degree  last  June  Miss  Margaret  Hogan, 
the  only  blind  student  Barnard  has  ever 
had.  finds  that  she  did  it  only  to  encounter  J 
others.  The  difficulties  of  equipping  her- 
self for  work  have  given  place  to  those 
of  finding  it". 

Immediately  after  her  graduation  Miss 
Hogan  began  correspondence  with  princi- 
pals of  schools  in  the  West,  as  she  hoped 
to  become  located  there  as  a  teacher.  She 
has  found,  however,  that  her  inquiries 
were  late,  as  all  the  vacancies  are  reported 
filled.  Her  hope  now  is  to  give  tutoring  in 
some  of  the  subjects  she  studied  at  Barn- 
aid— English,   Latin,   German,   French  and 

I  history. 

Miss  Hogan  became  blind  when  five  years 
old  a&ter  an  illness.  She  was  left  an 
orphan  when  seven  years  old  by  the  death 
of  her  faeher  and  lost,  her  mother  seven 
years  after  that.  All  her  education  up  to 
the  time  of  entering  Barnard  was  obtained 
at  the  Xew  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
at  Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street. 

While  she  was  studying  at  Barnard  Mise 
Hogan  attended  lectures  along  with  an- 
other student  who  acted  as  her  secretary. 
This  student  took  notes  and  afterward 
read  them  to  Miss  Hogan.  Miss  Hogan 
then  wrote  out  what  she  wished  on  a  type- 
writer with  embossed  type.  Her  essays 
and  exercises  were  written  on  a  typewriter 
such  as  people  with  normal  vision  use. 
Sometimes  Miss  Hogan  took  notes  herself. 

MLss  Hogan  was  able  to  take  her  course 
through  the  aid  of  a  scholarship  obtained 
by  one  of  the  principals  of  the  New  York 
Institution   for   the    Blind,    while   t!flS*»»8t 

State.  The  State  makes  an  allowance  of 
$300  a  year  for  a  secretary  for  each  blind 
person  studying  at  a  college.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Miss  Hogan'e  fourth  year  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  complete  her  course  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  The  members  of  the  senior  class 
at  Barnard  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
raised  $450,  which  enabled  Miss  Hogan  to 
continue.  j 


n.  s  :rN  (2STII 


Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  181.1* 


BLIND     MEX    WALK    30    MILES. 


Coi£r  Koad  I'roin  >\ilmmt?ton  to  Phila- 
delphia In  Klght  Hours. 


l;o\er 


Wilmington,  Sept.  5.— Despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  blind  four  men  walked  to- 
day from  Wilmington  to  Philadelphia, 
thirty  miles. 

The  are  John  D.  W.  Bodfish,  Superin- 
tendent of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Delaware; 
James  Wyatt  and  Dennis  Bradley,  skilled 
hand  workers,  and  Edward  Mauldins, 
piano  tuner.  The  men  all  work  together. 
They  took  the  long  tramp  for  recreation 
and  had  no  trouble  dodging  trolley  cars, 
automobiles  and  teams. 

The  turnpike  has  more  traffic  than 
any  other  highway  in  Delaware  or  any 
leading  from  Philadelphia.  This  makes 
the  walk  the  more  remarkable . 

With  Supt.  Bodfish  leading  the  way  and 
acting  as  pacemaker  the  distance  was 
covered  in  eight  hours,  including  a  forty 
minute  stop  at  Chester,  Pa.,  the  half  way 
point,  for  luncheon. 

After  reaching  Philadelphia  the  pedes- 
trians went  by  trolley  to  Overbrook  and 
visited  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind.     They  returned  home  by  boat 


SO,  ADAMS  (M?«    .1  TRANSCMP' 

Thursday,  Sept.  7,  1911. 

WHOLLYJUJND 
OVER  49  YEARS 

"The  Blind  Chaplai^"    of  the 

49th  Regiment,  W.  H. 

Cranston,    Keeps 

Cheerful  at  His 

Work 


William  H.  Cranston,  of  Pittsfield,. 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  49th  Mass- 
achusetts regiment,  was  born  in  Lee, 
on  December  19,  1839.  He  resided  in| 
that  town  for  16  years,  after  which  he 
left  home,  and  worked  on  farms  and 
learned  the  tinsmith's  trade.  He  was 
21  years  of.  age  when  the  Civil  wax 
broke  out,  and  in  1861  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C,  49th  Massachusetts  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  General  W.  F. 
Eartlett,  as  color  corporal  of  the  reg- 
iment. 

This  regiment  was  ordered  to  Wor- 
cester, going  from  there  to  New  York,| 
and  then  to  New  Orleans!  Mr.  Scran-j 
ston  was  in  the  battle  of  Plain's  store 
on  May  21,  1863,  and  in  the  first  as- 
sault: upon  Point  Hudson,  where  he 
was  wounded  in  the  body.  He  was 
taken  to  the  barracks  hospital  at  Baton 
Rouge,  26  miles  away.  Point  Hudson 
surrendered   July    8,   1863. 


At  the  expiration  of  one  year  and! 
fivedays'  service,  although  Mr.  Cran- 
ston  enlisted  but  for  nine  months!  he 
went .  by  steamboat  up  the  Mississippi 
river,  1,000  miles  to  Cairo,  111.,  and 
i  thence  by  rail  to  Pittsfield.  In  Pitts- 
field  he  again  took  up  his  trade  as 
tinsmith  in  the  employe  of  John 
Feeley.  In  1867,  one  of  Mr.  Cranston's 
eyes  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  flying 
metal,  causing  blindness  in  the  eye. 
The  other  eye  became  inflamed,  and  re- 
sulted in  his  becoming  totally  blind. 
He  has  never  been  able  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness  since  that  year. 

(Mr.  Cranston  joined  the  49th  Regi- 
mental association  when  it  was  or- 
ganized in  Pittsfield  in  1867.  He  was 
chaplain  of  the  association  for  10 
years,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  its  first  vice  president.  He  has 
also  been  chaplain  of  W.  W.  Rockwell 
post,  No.  15,  G.  A.  R.,  for  over  20 
years,  gaining  in  this  post  the  title  by 
which  he  is  so  well  known,  "the  blind 
chaplain." 

Mr.   Cranston  had  two  brothers  who 
also  served  in  the  Civil  war.  All  three 
attended    school  in  Lee,    and  a  tablet! 
has  been  erected  at  the  site  of  this  old| 
school,  having  engraved    thereon     the1 
names  of  the  students  of  that  school 
who  enlisted  to  fight  in  the  Civil  war^. 
There  are  21  names  on  the  tablet,  in-» 
eluding  the  three  Cranston  brothers. 

James  It.  Cranston,  the  youngest 
brother,  enlisted  from  the  Pittsfield 
Eagle  office  in  1861  and  served 
throughout  the  war  until  1865, — three 
years  and  eight  months.  After  the  war 
was  over  he  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army  in  1866  and  served  until  1888\  dy- 
ing in  service  on  August  23  of  that 
year.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having 
the  longest  military  service  record  of 
any  man  who  ever  lived  in  Berkshire 
county.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war,  James  R.  Cranston  enlisted  iji 
Company  E,  24th  Massachusetts  reg- 
iment, as  a  private.  Later  in  the  war 
he  was  made  senior  captain  of  the 
119th  United  States  colored  infantry, 
and  was  mustered  out  at  the  end  of 
the  war  as  such.  When  he  entered  the 
regular  army  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  made  second  lieutenant,  thpri 
first  lieutenant,  and  later  first  quar-1 
termaster.  He  died  in  Amargo;  New 
Mexico,  of  a  chill,  first  contracted  in' 
the  war,  which  always  gave  him 
trouble. 

The  oldest  brother,  John  Scranston, 
now  living  in  Modina,  Pa.,  enlisted  in 
Company  G,  175th  Pennsylvania  regi-i 
ment,  serving  for  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Cranston  has  two  sisters  liv- 
ing. For  32  years,  Mr.  Scranston  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  of  Pittsfield.  He  worksJ 
now  at  his  shop  at  his  home.  182  Fenn 
street,  re-seating  chairs  of  every  de- 
scription. He  is  healthy,  active,  and  ; 
quite  independent  in  his  movements 
about  his  home. 
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St,  Louis,   Mo.,  Post  Dispatch'  X256ff? 


Sunday,  Sept,  10,  1611. 


Their  Facial    Expression   Shows 

Their  Appreciation  of  Dante's 

Inferno  Illustrated. 


FILMS        ARE        DESCRIBED 


Interpreters  Tell  Them  the  Story 

as  the  Entertainment 

Progresses. 


Sorrow  and  Intense  Interest  with  now 
and  then  a  Bmlle  of  Incredulity  were 
vividly  shown  In  the  faces  of  10  In- 
mates of  the  Blind  Girls'  Home,  6235 
Page  avenue,  who  had  been  enabled  by 
modern  training  to  appreciate  the  pic- 
tures of  Dante's  Inferno  at  the  Garrick 
Theater  Friday  afternoon.  They  were 
there  as  the  guests  of  the  management 

In  charge  of  six  women,  who  aoted  as 
Interpreters,  describing  the  pictures  as 
they  went  along,  the  10  girls  and  women, 
who  ranged  In  age  from  18  to  II  years, 
sat  in  the  second  and  third  rows  close  to 
the  screen,  and  seemed  from  their  ex- 
clamations and  expressions  to  miss  hard- 
ly a  detail  of  the  artist's  terrible  con- 
ception   of   the   after   life. 

One  of  the  girls,  Miss  Harriet  Brad- 
ley, the  poetess  of  the  home,  said  after- 
ward, "It  was  wonderful.  I  saw  It  all. 
If  I  could  see  everything  as  clearly  as  I 
saw  that,  I  would  be  satisfied." 
Thinks  It  Wonderful. 

When  the  girls  were  seated  their 
faces  were  almost  expressionless.  Mrs. 
P.  8.  Pelton,  president  of  the  board  of 
the  home,  was  speaking  of  the  love  of 
the  blind  for  musio,  when  the  rolling 
tones  of  the  organ  were  heard.  Almost 
In  an  Instant  the  vacant  look  was  gone. 
The  music  then  quieted  while  the  lectur- 
er told  something  of  Dante's  life  and  his 
work.  Then  the  pictures  were  put  on, 
the  screen  showing  Dante  going  step  by 
step,  In  company  with  VIrgu.  through 
Hades. 

OtheT  agencies  besides  the  Inter- 
preter* helped  them.  The  crack  of 
thunder,  the  swish  of  the  rain,  the 
groans  of  souls  in  torture,  the  hisses 
of  serpents,  rendered  the  scenes  so 
realistic  that  the  girls  seemed  to 
follow  every  Inch  of  that  terrible 
Journey. 

At  times  when  a  scene  wouM  bo 
shown  Illustrating  a  point  m  the  con- 
ception which  was  beyond  their  own 
vlvla  imagination  a  smile  of  unbelief 
would  flit  across  their  faces.  Then, 
with  a  clap  and  a  roar,  would  come 
the  thunder  and  lightning  In  another 
scene  and  tho  girls  would  oe&se  to 
smile. 


--•-  —  -  *•  -J 
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When  at  last  Dante  and  his  com- 
panion emerged  into  the  full  light  of 
day,  the  tense  look  on  the  faces  re- 
laxed. Their  expression  had  been  one 
of  great  interest,  with  hardly  a  trace 
of  personal  fear.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  human  ex- 
pression of  fear  almost  entirely 
comes    through    the   eyes. 

The  blind  guests  were  Mollie  Glr- 
ens,  M.  Sewall,  E.  Straud,  M.  Endicott, 
Mrs.  A.  Johnson,  Ivy  Robb,  A.  Hanlon, 
Harriet  Bradley,  Theresa  Hamsburg 
and  Mrs.  B3.  Jennings.  The  ladles  who 
accompanied  them  were  Misses  Eliza- 
beth and  Jean  Souther  and  Mrs. 
Frank  "Winn,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jones,  Mrs. 
P.  S.  Pelton  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Etlera. 
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B.A, 
BLIND  GRADUATE 
OF  BARNARD,  1911 

IA   Notable   Example   of  What 

Pluck  and  Confidence  Can 

Achieve  'Despite  a 

Handicap. 


HER  PRESENT  AIM  IS 

TO  BECOME  A  TEACHER. 


. 


She  Lost  Wer  Sight  at  the  Age 

of  Five,  and  Later  Lost  Both 

Father  and  Mother. 


At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Barnard  College  last  June  Miss  Mar- 
garet R-  Hogan,  who  has  been  blind 
since  she  was  Ave  years  old,  was  gradu- 
ated in  high  standing  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

On  April  12,  1908,  The  World  printed 
the  following: 

"Margaret    R.    Hogan,    a   member    of 
the  freshman  class  of  Barnard  College, 
who    has    attracted    the    attention    not 
only  of  her  classmates  but  of  the  fac-  , 
tUty,    is   the   first    blind    student   to   be  | 
enrolled     In     the    feminine    annex     to 
CoIunHWa.    She  is  attached  to  the  aca- 
demic department,  and  Is  In  a  sense  a  ■ 
teBt    case    for    what    may    later    prove 
an  invasion  by  the  sightless  of  women's 
universities." 

Miss  Hogan  is  the  first  blind  girl  to 
complete  a  four-year's  course  in  an  aca- 
demic college  of  this  State  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  and  she  (has  accomplished 
her  purpose  with  such  credit  that  every 
word  spoken  about  her  by  her  teachers 
and  college  mates  is  a  recommendation. 

Miss  Hogan  was  born  at  Woodslde, 
N.  J-.  In  V8&,  and  at  five  years  of  age 
became  blind  as  the  result  of  spinal 
meningitis.  Three  years  later,  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  she  was  placed  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  Che  Blind 
at  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth  ave- 
nue, where  she  finished  the  college  pre- 
paratory  course  in   eleven   years.     Her  j 


BLIND  GIRL  GRADUA  TE 

■BARNARD  COLLEGE. 


MARGARET 
R, 


mother  had  died  in  the  meantime.  Des- 
pite (her  misfortune  she  determined  to 
£ke  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Barnard, 
and  after  having  passed  the  Regent's 
examination  with  oredit,  she  entered 
as  a  freshman,  in  the  Fall  of  1907  on  an 
1  equal  footing  with  her  seeing  class- 
mates. 

By  the  aid  of  interested  friends  and  a 
scholarship  she  was  enabled  to  complete 
bar  full  course  without  interruption,  her 
classmates  raising  a  fund  of  $450  for  her 
during  her  senior  year.  The  $350  allowed 
by  the  State  to  Wind  college  students 
paid  for  the  services  of  a  reader.  This 
position  was  held  by  Miss  Ruth  Carroll, 
Who  with  this  assistance  made  her-  own 
way  through  college. 

Miss  Hogan' s  major  courses  were 
taken  In  history,  latin  and  English, 
though  she  was  proficient  also  in 
mathematics,  psychology,  philosophy 
acd  French  and  German.  In  taking  her 
lecture  notes  she  used  a  brass  tablet 
and  stylus  Which  printed  New  York 
point  letters,  and  her  essays  and  exami- 
nations were  written  on  a  typewriter. 
Her  perfonmance  in  plane  geometry 
was  remarkable.  The  figures  upon  which 
!her  demonstrations  were  based  were  all 
constructed  mentally.  Her  examination 
paper,  written  upon  a  typewriter,  was 
marked  100  per  cent.  Most  of  the  stand- 
ard text  books  which  she  needed  are 
printed  in  New  York  point,  and  she  was 
thus  able  to  do  muoh  of  her  work 
Without  the  help  of  a  reader. 

But  Miss  Hogan  did  not  neglect  the 
social  life  of  the  university.  She  was 
elected  to  membership  on  a  number  of 


class  committees.  She  has  always  been 
fond  of  music,  and  sne  hopes  as  soon 
as  the  opportunity  offers  to  resume 
piano  practice,  which  she  was  forced 
to  give  up  when  she  entered  college. 
Her  present  aim  is  to  become  a  teachei 
or  a  tutor. 

Miss  Hogan  is  not  a  prodigy.  She 
has  3imply  shown  what  an  ordinarily 
bright  girl  can  do;  even  when  seriously 
handicapped. 

Two  of  Columbia's  blind  alumni,  Ben- 
jamin Berinstein  and  James  Mullen*  will 
this  fall  enter  upon  the  second  year  of 
their  respeotlve  law  courses.  Mr.  Berin- 
stein is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
brightest  students  in  his  class.  He  said 
several  years  ago:  "The  blind  do  not 
ask  for  charity.  They  desire  to  do  a 
man's  work  for  a  man's  pay,  and  If 
the  public  will  give  the  blind  a  chance 
the  blind  wall  prove  by  their  deeds  that 
they  are  not  ungrateful." 


N^ 
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iVIATOR  STRICKEN  BLIND 

Boston  Man  Found  Sightless  onTrain 
in  Broad  Street  Station. 
Thomas  J.  Towle,  an  aviator,  of  No. 
12  Princeton  street.  Boston,  was  strick- 
en with  blindness  in  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion early  yesterday  morning  while  on 
his  way  to  York.  Pa.,  where  he  was 
to  arrange  for  a  series  of  exhibition 
flights.  He  was  led  by  a  baggagemaster 
to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  where  the 
physicians  examined  his  eyes,  but  were 
unable  to  say  whether  or  not  the  af- 
fliction will  be  permanent.  Later  in  the 
day  Towle  left  the  hospital,  saying  that 
he* was  going  to  return  to  Boston,  where 
he   would,  consult   eye   specialists. 

The  train  bearing  the  aviator  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  in  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion about  2  o'clock  yesterday  morning 
and  moans  were  beard  coining  from 
Towle' s  berth.  The  attention  of  a  por- 
ter was  attracted  and  he  found  Towle 
holding  both  hands  over  his  eyes  and 
complaining  of  severe  pains.  On  the 
advice  of  the  conductor  he  went  to  the 
hospital. 

At  the  hospital  Towle  said  he  had  a 
hangar  in   the  rear  of   his   home  where 
he  keeps  a  Bleriot  monoplane  and  start- 
ed flying  only  a   few  mouths  ago.     He 
said  that  he  thought  bis  eyes  were  in- 
jured  when    a   few   days   ago   he     had 
watched   mechanics    repairing   parts    of 
his   machine  with   the   aid  of  electrical 
ipparatus.     The  machines  emitted  light, 
rtrongep  than  the  ordinary  arc  light,  and 
ie  had   looked   at  it  for  several   hoursi 
vithout   any   protecting   glasses.         ^  J 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.   Y..  STAR    U06i 


Saturday,   Sept.   30,   1911. 

BLIND  MAN  SPEAKS 

TQ^CHOOL  CHILDREN 

Gregory  O'Dwyer,  a  blind  man.  lec- 
tured   to   the  children  of  the  Edwai  d 
Elsworth  School  on  Pine  street  Thurs- 
day   morning  on    "The   Power   of   :h.5 
Mind,  Independent  of  Physical  Vision.''  j 
He   also   played   several   selections   oi 
the  piano.     He  repeated  his  lecture   it 
the  Central  Grammar  School  at  three] 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  benefit 
of   the   pupils     there     and    the    Higl 
School  pupils. 


imOOKLYN.    N.    T..    EAQLim** 


Saturday  Sept.  16*  Mk 


BLIND  WOMEN  MEET. 


Memorial  Is  Held  for  Three  Deceased 
.  Members. 

"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  sung  by  Brook- 
lyn blind  women  at  their  Memorial  Club 
meeting  in  the  parish  house  of  Christ 
Church,  Clinton  and  Harrison  streets, 
last  evening,  intensified  to  those  in  the 
audience  the  extreme  pathos  of  the  gath- 
ering. 

For  four  years  the  club  has  been  in 
existence,  ever  since  Mrs.  Josephine  Aus- 
tin recognized  what  is  now  a  generally 
accepted  fact,  that  the  present  Home  for 
the  Blind  on  Washington  avenue  is  not 
half  meeting  the  demand.  For  four  years 
these  women,  the  majority  of  them  not 
yet  middle  aged,  some  scarcely  more  than 
young  girls,  have  met  at  regular  inter- 
vals from  all  over  the  city,  to  give  mu- 
tual cheer  and  encouragement  to  one  an- 
other. During  the  past  year  three  of 
theii  number,  Miss  Pross,  Miss  Colley 
and  Miss  Young,  have  died,  and  last 
night's  meeting  was  held  in  their  mem- 
ory. 

Miss  Howell,  deaconness  in  Christ 
Church  Parish,  was  in  charge,  and  the 
members  of  the  Girls  Friendly  Society, 
who  gave  their  regular  meeting  night  to 
the  blind  women,  assisted  in  the  enter- 
tainment. 

The  club  membership  numbers  twentir- 
three.  In  spite  of  the  rain,  the  majority 
were  present.  The  Misses  Lena  Vogt  and 
Eva  Brassaur  gave  a  pleasing  musical 
programme.  An  impressive  address  was 
given  by  Benjamin  Bernstein,  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  great  need  in  Brook- 
lyn of  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  blind, 
and  urged  that  members  of  the  club  use 
every  effort  to  awaken  public  sentiment 
and  to  persuade  other  blind  Avomen  of  all 
creeds  and  nationalities  to  join  their 
ranks.  For  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind 
in  one  supreme  effort  to  establish  in 
Brooklyn  such  a  home  or  institution.  *>s 
would  bring  comfort  and  happiness  to 
those  who  should  follow  after  for  years 
to  come  would,  he  said,  not  only  be  a 
lasting  memorial  to  themselves,  but  a 
great  credit  and  object  of  pardonable 
pride   for    the   Borough    Brooklyn. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    GAZETTE. 
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!  BUND  IN  VICTIM 


Run  Down  and  Kilted  by  Speeding 
Chicago  Motorcyclist. 


Or.  Willett,  Roused  by  Killing,  Says  It 

Is     Hard     to     Believe     Some 
{  Drivers     Have     Souls    of 

'?  Their     Own. 


Chicago. — "Before  the  motorcyclist 
had  time  to  realize  that  the  man  in 
his  path  was  blind  the  machine  struck 
him." 

This  sentence,  an  excerpt  from  a 
morning  newspaper's  account  of  the 
accident  at  South  State  and  Sixty- 
third  streets  the  other  day,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Jacob  Snapp,  a 
blind  man,  from  injuries  sustained 
while  the  helpless  victim  was  groping 
his  way  across  the  street,  furnished  a 
text  for  a  sermon  on  speed  fiends.  It 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Wil- 
lett, pastor  of  Memorial  Church  to 
Christ  and  associate  professor  of  Se- 
mitic languages  and  literature  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  when  the  tragic 
i circumstances  of  the  accident  were 
suggested  to  him. 

Doctor  Willett  did  not  handle  the 
subject  with  gloves.  Any  motorcyclist 
or  antomobilist  whose  speed  mania  has 
brought  him  to  the  stage  where  he  has 
i forgotten  that  a  common  ordinary 
pedestrian  is  a  human  being  and  should 
'have  consideration  even  though  not 
blind  or  crippled,  had  such  a  person 
overheard  the  minister's  dissertation, 
would  not  have  needed  an  interpreter 
to  aid  him  in  determining  just  how 
great  a  menace  be  has  grown  to  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  walking  popula- 
ition. 

"It  is  hard  to  believe  that  some  of 
these  reckless  autoists  and  motor- 
cyclists, who  imperil  pedestrians,  mess 
up  our  thoughts  and  tangle  our  nerves 
until  we  are  near  insanity  are  persons 
with  souls,"  Doctor  Willett  began,  as 
he  launched  with  fervor  into  his  tirade 
against  the  dangerous  speeder. 

"Such  as  accident  as  the  one  In 
which  the  blind  man  met  his  fate  is  a 
horrible  evidence  of  the  pass  to  which 
things  have  come  in  the  big  city's  rage 
for  speed.  It  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  pedestrian  on  our  streets 
has  any  rights  whatever.  Must  he  be 
continually  on  his  guard,  watching  for 
reckless  speed  fiends  who  show  not  a 
whit  of  consideration  for  the  lives  of 
those  on  foot?  Is  the  pedestrian 
obliged  legally  to  be  alert  constantly 
and  prepared  to  leap  from  the  path  of 
a  speeder?  The  account  of  how  the 
blind  man  met  his  death  would  almost 
seem  to  indicate  as  much. 

"Think  of  the  irony  of  the  conclu- 
sion! "Before  the  driver  had  time  to 
realize  thatthe  man  was  blind  bis  ma- 
chine had  struck  him.'  The  victim  was 
lacking  one  of  his  God-given  senses 
and  did  not  perceive  his  danger.  A 
horrible  death  was  the  result. 


^^^^^ 
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"Of  all  speed  fiends  of  toe  present 
day,  some  motorcyclists  are  by  far  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  pedestrian.  The 
machine  is  small,  much  lighter  than 
an  automobile  and  capable  of  darting 
into  and  through  a  crowd  with  almost 
the  wariness  of  a  rabbit.  What  chance 
has  the  man  on  foot  with  a  reckless, 
daredevil  driver  likely  to  cross  his 
path  at  any  moment?  Chicago.  I  am 
convinced,  Is  today  in  great  need  of 
ordinances  which  will  serve  more  ef- 
fectively to  protect  its  pedestrians.  A 
motorcycle  speed  law  is  needed  which 
will  muzzle  the  mania  of  the  careless 
driver." 

iftrtwt  Wtanscrxpf 

OCTOBER   2,   1911 

Three  Blinrt  Students  at  Cornell 

Three  blind  students  are  registered 
in  Cornell  University  this  year  for  four 
years  courses,  two  in  the  college  of 
arts  and  science  and  another  in  the  col- 
lege  of   agriculture.  &R 

W.  T.  TIMIS   (2876) 


Monday,  Oct.  2,  1911, 


IDUIMU,  BUT  tNTfcK  UUKNhLL. 

Three    Students,   Thus    Afflicted    Suc- 
cessfully Pass  Examinations. 

30tcial  to   The  New  York   Times. 

ITHm;a;  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1.— The  success  of 
W.  C.  Moore,  aJjjjfld»Brooklyn  student,  in 
passing  the  examinations  in  the  Colleges 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  led  two  other  blind  young  men 
to  enter  Cornell.  They  are  Charles  A. 
^Kuchler  of  Brooklyn  and  James  A.  Craw- 
ford of  Buffalo.  Kuchler,  like  Moore, 
came  from  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  All  three  men  -will  be  accompanied 
to  their  classes  by  companions  who  also 
act.  as  readers. 

Moore,  by  the  aid  of  a  reader,  was  able 
to  meet  all  the  requirements.  He  passed 
his  examinations  -with  very  creditable, 
marks,  and  is  even  with,  his  course  at  thai 
beginning  of  his  senior  year.  Moore  an/ 
Kuchler  are  in  the  Arts  College.  Cray- 
ford  Is  in  the  course  In  agriculture.      J 


TEW    YORK.    N     Y,    A  MOHICAN    ( 


Oot.   4,   1911. 


■A     AIM*] 

lifor  New 


EAL    FOR   THE   11L1XU. 
or  New  Yor^PWIWWRn!: 

gu- — The  club  of  blind  college  gradu- 
ates is  n'jw  eugaged  in  making  a  compila- 
tion of  the  various  legislative  acts  touch- 
ing the  blind  In  the  different  States.  The; 
work  requires  tihe  employing  of  several 
assistants.  As  the  members  of  the  club 
are  all  engaged  in  earning  a  livelihood, 
and  as  none  of  them  is  blessed  with 
private  means,  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
•club  request  contributions  from  patrons. 

If  you  can  insert  something  to  this  ef- 
fect  it  will   surely  do  much   good.   Yours 


sincerely, 


NEWEL    PERRY. 


H.    T.    SHKALD    (287S) 


Sunday,   Oct.  1,   1911. 


BLINET  WOMAN'S  CLUB 

ADVANCES  INTERESTS 

OE  THE  SIGHTLESS 


Organization  for  Mutual  Ben- 
efit of  Members  and  to 
Help  the  Afflicted. 


Mt 


lafOF    GREAT    BENEFIT 


ftKhougli  the  Society  Is  Young,  Much 

Mas  Been  Accomplished  by 

Its  Meetings. 


IN  South  Brooklyn,  tucked  away  in  the 
middle  of  a  block  between  two  of  the 
old  time  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  Is 
a  narrow  court  running  through  from 
street  to  street.  The  court  la  paved 
with  stones,  save  two  long  narrow 
Strips  of  lawn  in  the  middle,  separated  by 
a  central  circular  plot  surrounded  by  an 
Iron  railing  enclosing  a  bed  of  tall  6carlet 
and  yellow  lilies,  In  the  centre  -t  which  is 
a  fountain. 

The  court  Is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ft 
row  of  quaint  little  two  story  brick  houses 
of  English  type,  with  peaked  roof  and  no 
doorstep,  an  arched  doorway  and  inside 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  each  entrance. 

The  court  Is  enclosed  at  both  ends  by  an 
Sron  fence,  entrance  being  made  through 
two  small  gateways  at  either  extremity. 
In  t-hls  manner  the  pretty  little  byway  is 
kept  free  from  trespassers. 
Nowhere  else  in  Brooklyn  Is  a  counter- 

Ipart  of  this  secluded  colony  to  be  found. 
Kept  scrupulously  clean,  with  flowers 
blooming  In  window  ledge  boxes,  the 
houses  wear  an  air  of  tidy  cheerfulness 
that  is  as  charming  as  novel. 

Though  so  attractive  to  the  eye,  the  court 
la  noteworthy  from  quite  a  different 
standpoint. 

Place  for  the  Sightless. 

Shut  in  as  it  is,  with  no  projecting1 
stoops  or  areas  to  make  its  walks  un- 
safe, the  court,  marked  on  the  map  as 
"Warren  place,  has  come  to  be  a  prome- 
nade for  the  sightless  members  of  the 
Blind  Woman's  Club,  the  president  of 
•which,  Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Austin,  lives  In 
one  of  the  tiny  houses  forming  the  row 
on  the  east  side  of  the  court. . 

The  quaint  prettiness  of  the  sequestered 
Btreet,  the  emerald  green  of  the  grass 
plots  and  the  flaming  colors  of  the  flowers 
are  as  a  closed  book  to  those  whose  lives 
are '  shrouded  in  darkness,  but  the  same 
breeze  that  sways  the  tall  lilies  blows 
fresh  and  cool  against  their  faces,  the 
sound  of  the  fountain  and  the  note  of 
birds  make  music  for  their  ears,  and  in 
these  early  days  of  autumn  the  sun  shines 
warm  ami  comfortingly  on  grateful  backs 
and  shoulders. 


Although  the  Blind  Woman's  Club  has 
been  organized  for  more  than  four  years, 
few  in  Brooklyn  are  aware  of  its  existence. 
When  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it 
many  have  erroneously  upposed  it  to  be 
dome  one  or  other  of  the  established  insti- 
tutions operated  for  the  blind. 

It  was  not  until  a  gathering  was  recently 
held  in  the  parish  house  of  Christ  Church, 
Clinton  and  Harrison  streets,  as  a 
memorial  to  three  members  whose  deaths 
Jiave  occurred  within  a  year,  giving  the 
club  and  its  aim  a  wide  publicity,  that  the 
public  became  aware  of  Its  existence. 

The  three,  young  women  In  whose  mem- 
ory the  meeting  was  given  were  Miss 
Fross,  Miss  Colley  and  Miss  Young.  »N 
charter  members  of  the  club  and  mutk 
beloved  by  their  sightless  comrades.  Fol- 
lowing an  invocation  by  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Johnson,  and  the  singing  of 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light"  by  the  club,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bernstein,  who,  though  also 
blind,  has  achieved  distinction  as  a 
scholar,  made  an  impressive  address. 

In  Its  course  he  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  urgency  of  awakening  public  interest 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  Brooklyn, 
speaking  feelingly  of  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  blind  themselves  having  be- 
come leaders  in  the  effort  to  bring  com- 
fort and  happiness  to  their  afflicted 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  urged  the  club 
members  to  unite  their  efforts  in  persuad- 
ing other  blind  women  to  join  them  In 
their  work  of  social  uplift  among  blind 
women. 

Miss  Eva  Brassaur,  who  has  a  very 
sweet  voice,  and  Miss  Lena  Vogt,  an  ac- 
complished pianist,  both  sightless,  gave 
pleasure  to  the  audience  by  their  music. 
Miss  Vogt's  selections  were  the  first  move- 
ment of  "Sonata  Pathetique,"  and  a  Polish 
song,  Chopin,  transcribed  by  Liszt 

Talk  with  Mrs.  Austin. 

Seeking  "Warren  place  and  ringing  the 
bell  of  Xo.  11  one  sunshiny  morning  last 
week,  a  reporter  for  the  Hekald  found 
himself  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Austin, 
founder  and  president  of  the  club. 

Mrs.  Austin  herself  answered  the  bell 
and  led*  her  visitor  into  a  pretty  sitting 
room  opening  from  the  hall.  The  room 
was  attractively  furnished  and  !n  such 
excellent  order  that  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  hands  that  kept  it  so 
worked  In  darkness.  The  household  con- 
sists of  Mrs.  Austin  and  her  father,  so 
the  household  duties  devolve  upon  her  am; 
she  manages  them  with  a  skill  that  would 
do  credit  to  many  housekeepers  working 
unhandicapped.  ! 

Mrs.  Austin,  who  Is  a  tall,  well  built 
woman,  with  pleasing  features  and  open 
■■yes  that  do  not  Indicate  their  Infirmity, 
seated  herself  beside  l|er  interviewer.      • 

"So  you  wish  to  know  all  about  our 
club  and  how  it  came  to  be  founded,"  she 
Bald.  "In  order  to  tell  you  tnat  I  an 
afraid  I  must  first  tell  you  %.  little  about 
myself.  You  see  I  have  not  always  been 
blind.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  my  sight  was 
unimpaired.  At  that  time  I  went  to. Texas 
t*  spend  some  months  on  a  bfg  cattle 
ranch  and  the  effects  of  the  altitude,  alkali 
and  other  conditions  were  so  Injurious 
that  my  sight  failed.  The  ranch  was  on 
the  border,  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  in 
the  country  known  as  ti  Estacado. 


\V* 
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I  had  no  one  to  accompany  me  home,  so 
I  had  to  make  the  long:  journey  alone,  only 
to  find  that  there  was.no  help  for  me,  that 
my    Bight    was   Irrevocably    destroyed. 

"For  a  time  I  was  in  despair.  I  had 
never  known  any  blind  people,  had  in- 
deed seen  but  very  few  in  my  life,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  the  only  blind 
person  In  the  whole  world.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  go  about  anything.  I  was  too  old 
to  go  to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
there  peemed  nothing  more  In  life  for  rue 

Hears  Concert  in  Park. 
Th/en  one   day  a  friend  took  me  to   a 
concert  in  Prospect  Park,  and  a  gentle 

San  came  tc  me  and  said:— 'I  see  you  are 
ind.     I  blind  sister  and  I  would 

be  very  glad  If  you  could  meet.  I  think 
you  would  be,  interested  in  her.' 

"We  did  meet.  She  was  a  lovely  girl  and 
very  interesting.  Through  her  I  became 
acquainted  with  another  blind  young 
woman  and  'gradually  with  a  number, 
most  all  of  whom  had  been  educated  at 
the  New  Yorl<  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

"It  was  the,  blind  leading  the  blind.     I 
was  wild  to  learn.    From  one  and  another 
of  my, friends  I  picked  up,  bit  by  bit,  of 
knowledge,  persevering  until,  to  the  won 
der  of  all  my  seeing»  friends,  I  learned  to 


read  and  write  the  point  system,  to  oper- 
ate the   typewriter  and  make  fancy  and 
useful  articles. 
"As  I  became  acquainted  rwlth  a.  larger 

number  of  blind  friends  I  began  to  think 
less  of  my  own  affliction  and  more  of 
theirs.  I  came  also  to  realize  how  true 
the  saying  is  that  blindness  and  poverty 
go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  that  fact  that 
makes  our  lives  so  hard  and  lonely.  Take; 
the  young  women  I  know,  for  instance. 
Those  belonging  to  them  have  to  work; 
that  leaves  them  at  home  alone  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  when  they 
might  go  out  somewhere  for  a  change, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are 
either  too  tired  to  take  them  <or  too  rmich 
engrossed  In  their  own  affairs  to  bother 
with  them. 

"I  have  heard  some  of  the  girls  say 
•that  sometimes  when  they  "are  shut  up  in 
the  house  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time 
it  seems  as  If  they  would  go  mad  with  the 
longing  to  get  out  somewhere  into  the 
open,  air  where  they  could  hear  new 
sounds  and  different  voices— anything, 
anywhere,  for  a  change.  You  can't  imag- 
ine how  much  every  little  thing  that 
ibreaks  into  the  awful  monotony  means  to 
a  blind  person. 


"I  found  how  happy  it  made  my  friends 
to  get  together— most  of  them  had  been 
schoolmates,  but  were  living  in  such 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  city  that 
some  of  them  had  not  met  for  years,  and 
so,  one  evening  about  four  years  ago,  I 
invited  a  number  to  meet  here  at  my 
house. 

"The  reunion  gave  them  so  much  delight 
that  I  invited  them  to  come  again  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  so  our  little  club  was 
begun. 

"Our  constitution  reads:  — 'The  object 
of  the  club  shall  be  to  provide  for  eligible 
blind  women  a  centre  for  organized  work, 
and  to  improve  the  philanthropic  ard  so- 
aal  -Interests  of  the  blind  women  of  the 
community.  A  desire  to  promote  these  in- 
terests shall  be  the  basis  of  membership, 
which  shall  be  non-sectarian.'  Our  motto 
is  'To  be,  and  not  to  seem.' 

"Our  work  so  far  has  been  almost  purely 
social,  but  there  is  need  for  a  much  wider 
work  if  only  we  might  manage  it.  Some 
readily  accessible  centre  where  our  work 
could  be  placed  on  sale  would  mean  so 
much  to  many.  Then,  we  are  so  crowds 
hero.  Each  member  must  have  a  guide 
I  here  are  twenty-three  members,  that 
makes  forty-six  persons,  and  when  they 
are  all  crowded  into  t^y  small  rooms  there 
Is  scarcely  room  to  breathe. 
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"What  we  need  above  all  things  Is  the  use 
of  some  hall,  lodge  rooms  or  large  apart- 
ment with  a  piano  in  it,  where  we  could 
gather  in  comfort  and  really  enjoy  our- 
selves. We  meet  only  once  a  month  and 
I  suppose  such  a  room  could  be  rented 
for  five  or  six  dollars  a  night,  but  even 
that  small  sum  is  beyond  the  means  of  the 
girls,  because  you  see  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  double  carfare  for  each  member 
and  guide,  and  in  some  cases  the  girls 
must  pay  a  small  sum  for  their  guide's 
service. 

"It  is  this  question  of  having  always  to 
have  a  guide,  of  never  being  able  to  go 
anywhere  without  some  one  to  look  out  for 
us,  some  one  to  do  every  smallest  errana 
for  us,  that  makes  our  lives  so  restricted. 
Really  no  nobler  helpful  or  appreciated 
work  could  be  undertaken  by  the  young, 
ptrong,  sympathetic  Sunshine  Settlement 
or  general  philanthropic  workers  than  to 
form  a  band  of  workers  willing  to  give  up 
a .  portion  of  their  time  to  the  helpless 
blind  so  that  they  could  be  called  on  to 
act  as  guides  or  messengers. 

"Many  times  our  members  have  to  stay 
away  from  our  meetings  because  they  ha-y 
no  one  to  bring  them  or  some  one  who 
promised  to  do  so  fails  them,  and  the  d{ 
appointment  is  keen. 

"Then,  again,  when  some  of  us  have  had 
jtickets  or  might  have  had  them  for  a 
lecture  or  musical  entertainment  we  have 
not  been  able  to  use  them  because  we 
could  not  go  alon<\ 

"If  we  had  a  larger  meeting  place  we 
could  increase  our  membership  and  so 
bring  pleasure  Into  a  larger  number  of 
darkened  lives.  We-could  also  invite  out- 
siders not  blind  to  meet  with  us,  and  by 
interesting  them  in  us  could  enlarge  our 
work.  I  am  sure  there  would  also  be 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  come  and 
sing,  play  and  recite  for  us.  I  have  more 
opportunities  for  change  than  most  of  the 
girls.  I  therefore  loqg  so  deeply  to  put 
all  the  joy  possible  into  their  lives. 

"We  have  had  some  very  kind  friends, 
some  almost  unknown  to  us,  who  have 
taken  one  or  two  of  us  for  an  automobij- 
ride,  parties  of  us  on  outings  to  the  par* 
or  beach,  and  some  of  the  theatrical  people 
have  been  generous  in  the  gift  of  ticket". 
Some  plays  with  a  great  deal  of  dialogue 
we  can  follow  quite  closely,  and  lectures 
and  concerts  give  us  even  greater  pleasure, 
I  think,  than  they  do  our  seeing  friends. 

"We  are  anxiously  hoping  that  some  as- 
sociation having  a  large  room  at  its  dis- 
posal will  offer  Jt  for  our  use  one  eveninsr 
out  of  each  month." 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Blind  Women's  Club,  aided  by  their  sensi 
tlve  touch,,  make  excellent  crocheted  and 
raffia  bags  and  basket.*,  crocheted  la.*c 
and  other  articles  of  utility  and  adorn- 
ment. Some  are  capable  of  doing  type- 
writing from  dictation  and  are  able  to 
earn  a  little  lri  this  way.  What  Is  needed. 
Is  a  bureau  for  the  distribution  of  their 
work  and  the  obtaining  of  employment 


Those  Without  Vision  Enjoy 

Companionship  of  Others 

in  Like  Condition. 


NEED  A. MEETING  PLACE 

♦ 

How  Persons  More  Fortunate  May 
Be  of  Service  to  Those  De- 
prived of  Sight. 
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"None  of  us  is  in  this  work  for  glory, 
just  to  help  each  other  in  every  way  pos- 
sible." concluded  Mrs.  Austin,  "and  I-  am 
ready  to  give  the  name  and  address  of 
any  of  our  members  to  any  one  willing  or 
anxious  to  help  brighten  in  any  way  the. 
life  of  some  blind  person  living  in  their 
own  neighborhood." 

Other  officers  of  the  club  are  Miss  Flor- 
ence Carroll,  vice  president;  Miss  Sadie 
Zimmerman,  secretary,  and  Miss  Amelia 
Melerdlercks,  treasurer. 

An  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
club  work  is  to  be  given  at  the  Pouch  in 
November. 

Among  other  members  of  the  club  are 
Mrs.  Ethel  Marsden,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rice, 
and  Misses  Julia  Daub,  Ella  BertelSj. 
Esther  Finger,  Elizabeth  Payne,  Ida 
Backus,  Suzanne  Helmprobst,  Catherine 
O'Shaunesy,  Maybelle  Decker,  Esther 
Schwartz,  Catherine  Cohen,  Catherine 
Meyers,  Catherine  Coyle,  Mary  Marr. 
Catherine  Kenny  and  Alice  Vanderrycken. 
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SNOW  STRICKEN  BLIND. 

Natlck  Man  Wanders  for  Hours 
Around  Cliftondale  After  Sudden 
Loss  of  Sight.  Ml)   f 

CLIFTONDALE,  Oct  5-Jarnes  Snow 
of  Natick  was  taken  with  a  temporary 
fit  of  blindness  this  afteraooa  and  after 
wandering  around  the  town  for  several 
hours  he  wuMinettjRgfMicued  by  Harry 
Hart.  Early  this  morning  Snow  started 
from  Natick  for  Cliftondale  to  visit 
some  friends  on  Morton  av. 

On  the  car  from  Natick  to  Boston 
;  Snow  felt  a  queer  prickly  sensation 
about  his  head  and  eyes  but  didn't 
think  that  anything  serious  was  the 
matter  with  himself.  When  he  left  the 
car  at  Cliftondale  sq  everything 
seemed  to  assume  a  hazy  appearance. 
Snow  tried  to  shake  off  this  strange 
feeling  but  to  no  avail. 

At  a  late  hour  tonight  Harry  Hart 
noticed  a  man  walking  in  a  queer  man- 
ner across  the  ball  field  in  the  rear  of 
fhe  Felton  School.  Hart  questioned  the 
stranger  but  got  no  satisfactory  reply. 
Hart  stuck  to  his  man  and  finally  was 
able  to  find  where  he  wanted  to  go. 
and  he  took  him  to  his  friends. 
|  It  seems  that  Snow  has  not  been  in 
good  health  of  late  and  has  been  In 
the  habit  of  having  fainting  spells,  but 
never  before  has  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
eyes.  The  strange  part  of  the  inci- 
dent is  that  Snow  walked  around  town 
for  several  hours,  passing  through 
woods,  up  cross  streets  and  down  side 
streets  and  was  not  injured  by  a  pass- 
ing car  or  automobile. 

It  has  not  been  decided  by  the  at- 
tending physician  whether  or  not  his 
eyesight  will  return. 
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Friday,   Oct.  6,  1911. 


PENSION  IS  ISSUED 
TO  MO  BLIND 


MAN 


John  Neipp  is   the  Seventh   in 

Reno  to   be   Awarded   a 

County  Pension. 

John  Neipp,  an.  aged  blind  man  of 
Arlington  township,  has  been  granted 
a  county  pension  of  §15  per  month. 
The  order  was  issued  by  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  last  evening. 

The  pension  will  begin  November  1. 
Mr.  Neipp  is  the  seventh  Reno  county 
resident  to  be  granted  a  county  pen- 
sion. The  other  six,  ordered  a  month 
ago,  are  to  live  people  who  are  blind, 

;  ro  a  sixth  who  lost  his  legs. 

Neipp  is  XT  years  of  age  and  has 

resided  in  Kansas  since  1S79-     He  has' 

been  blind  for  (en  years  and  has  made 

home   with  his  daughter,   Mrs.   S. 

Lemlo,  of  Arlington    township,  for  32 

■  ra. 

A  petition  signed  by  a  number  of  the 
moal    prominent    people    of   Arlington 
sd  by  J.  E.  Eaton,  was  filed  ask- 
ing for  the  pension. 
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SEES  THE 


AN     OLD     SETTLER     OF     MARION 

COUNTY   TELLS    HOW  THE 

SHOW    FEELS. 


^K 


^   Remarkable   Man   Who    Has   Made  a 

Fortune   Doing   Business   Without 

Eyesight. — How   Blind   Man 

Sees   an    Exposition. 

S.    M.   Penland,   an    old      resident   of 
larion  county,  was  in  to  see  Wichita's 
irst    industrial    and    agricultural    ex- 
hibition  in  the   Forum  today. 
He  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 

shows  he  ever  saw. 

He  also  came  in  to  take  advantage 
of  The  Beacon's  invitation  to  see  the 
Beacon    building. 

"It  is  a  fine  building,"  said  Mr.  Pen- 
and. 

And  yet  Mr.  Penland  is  blind.  He 
las  been  totally  blind  for  thirty-two 
-ears.  He  goes  everywhere,  sometimes 
vithout  assistance,  and  sometimes  with 
assistance. 

He  went  to  the  Alberta  country  and 
to  the  Omaha  exhibition  alone  and  saw 
everything.  He  owns  960  acres  of 
choice  land  in  Marion  county.  He 
has  made  most  of  it  since  he  went 
blind.  He  came  to  Wichita  one  day  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  bought  a  car  load 
of   calves. 

Seldom  Is  He  Deceived. 

When  asked  today  how  he  did  busi- 
ness, he  said: 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man 
who  has  an  established  reputation  for 
honesty,  will  not  cheat  a  blind  man  any 
more  than  he  will  cheat  anybody  else, 
and  I  go  to  a  man  of  that  character 
and  tell  him  what  I  want.  If  I  want 
to  buy  a  car  load  of  calves,  I  tell  him 
what  kind  of  calves  I  want,  and  I  leave 
it  to  his  judgment  to  follow  out  my  in- 
structions. I  have  seldom  been  de- 
ceived by  men.  I  like  to  come  to 
Wichita.  It  is  the  best  town  in  the 
world  for  a  blind  man  to  get  along  in. 
There  are  no  crooked  streets  here,  and 
the  town  is  level.  The  people  are  kind, 
and  the  business  men  are  honest." 

Mr.  Penland  keeps  up  with  local  af- 
fairs. "I  take  The  Daily  Beacon,  said 
he,  because  it  gives  jne  an  accurate 
idea  of  what  is  going  on,  not  only  in 
Wichita,  but  in  the  country  at  large.  I 
followed  the  course  of  your  recall  elec- 
tion with  much  interest.  I  am  sorry 
they    recalled    Mr.    Graham." 

A    Well    Informed    Man. 

Mr.  Penland  is  a  great  student  of 
the  markets.  He  has  them  read  to  him 
svery  day,  and  few  are  better  informed 
m  all  the  points  of  the  market  than 
lie  is.  Few  men  in  Marion  county  have 
more  accurate  business  Judgment,  or 
take  a  more  effective  part  in  stock 
raising  and  farming  than  he  does.  He 
used  to  go  to  Kansas  City  alone  when 
be  was  blind,  but  he  comes  here  now 
because  he  feels  that  the  Wichita  mar- 
kets are  fulfilling  all  of  the  necessary 
functions  of  the  market  for  this  part 
Df  Kansas. 

Mr.  Penland  enjoys  life.  He  does  not 
let  the  fact  that  he  is  blind,  interfere 
with  his  happiness.  He  sees  things 
with   his   healthy,    cheerful    mind. 

He  has  an  accurate  idea  of  how  the 
Forum  looks.  He  enjoyed  the  music, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  some  better; 
corn  on  his  farm  than  was  on  exhibijjf 
at  the  agricultural  display. 
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125,000  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Gives  $50  Each  Annually  to  511 

in     Brooklyn     and 

Quens. 


The  sum  of  $25,000  in  cash  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  511  dependent  blind 
of  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
on  Monday.  Each  blind  person  will  re- 
ceive from  the  city  $50.  To  become  eligi- 
ble for  the  city's  bounty  it  is  necessary 
under  the  law  that  these  unfortunates 
shall  be  totally  blind  and  residents  of  the 
city  and  of  the  United  States.  The  pay- 
ment  is   an   annual   event. 

Possibly  no  more  pathetic  sights  are 
witnessed  in  Brooklyn  all  year  around 
than  those  which  take  place  when  the 
city  discharges  this  duty  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  depend  upon  others  for  their 
support.  The  money  will  be  brought  from 
a  Manhattan  bank  to  the  Department  of 
Charities  building  at  327  Schermerhorn 
street  on  Monday  morning  and  the  pay- 
ments will  begin  promptly  at  10  o'clock. 
Most  of  the  blind  are  aged  people  who 
can  do  nothing  to  help  themselves.  As 
each  will  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  rela- 
tives or  friends  to  conduct  them  to  the 
charities  building  and  help  them  inside 
there  promises  to  be  a  great  crowd  on 
hand. 

"1  know  of  no  more  pathetic  sights 
than  take  place  on  these  occasions,"  said 
Deputy  Commissioner  Fogarty,  today. 
"Many  of  the  blind  people  suffer  from 
the  infirmities  of  age  as  well  as  lack  of 
vision  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  two, 
persons  to  help  each  one  of  them  everj 
step   of   the   way  taken." 
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city;s  dole  to  the  blind 

HR\F  a  thousand  people  stood 

IN  LINE  AT  PIER. 


Annual  Distribution  of  Money  Made 
.   Many  a  Sightless  Man  and  Woman 
Happy  —  Citizen  of  the  World  Re- 
lates His  Adventures  While  Waiting 
for  His  $50— Old  Soldiers  There. 


Among  the  company  of  the  indigent  and 
deserving  blind  who  came  to-day  to  the 
Charities  pier  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  to  receive  the  city's  yearly 
bounty  to  the  sightless,  was  Joseph  Abdue, 
soldier  of  several  wars,  citizen  of  the; 
world,  who  has  led  an  adventurous  life  in 
a  dozen  lands  and  is  now  a  newspaper 
vendor  on  Forty-second  Street.  Next  In  lino 
was  Peter  Ruff,  whose  life  had  been  un- 
eventful, save  for  the  early  accident  which 
made  of  life  itself  an  event  of  a  traeh 
sort.  And  so  on  through  the  waiting  line  of 
half  a  thousand  men  and  women  alternated 


stories  of  the  affliction  of  blindness  coming 
late  in  life,  or  in  younger  years,  making 
existence  a  dreary  darkness.  To  all  the 
city's  dole  was  given,  in  cheerful  kindli- 
ness. 

In  happiness  the  blind  came  and  went 
away.  Before  nine  o'clock  the  line  had 
begun  to  form  along  Twenty-sixth  Street, 
and  by  the  time  payment  was  commenced  it 
stretched,  almost  to  First  Avenue.  Cheer- 
fully they  waited  for  their  turns,  the  aged 
and  infirm  who  walked  with  tottering  steps 
leaning  upon  staffs,  and  the  younger  ones 
strong  and  healthy  in  body,  to  whom  the 
light  had  been  'denied.  Although  the  city 
could  not  give  to  them  the  relief  &hat  had 
been  given  to  the  blind  man  at  the.Pool  of 
Si  loam,"  it  did  relieve  to  some  exftnt  the 
stings  of  poverty  to  those  handicapped  in 
the  struggle. 

About  half  of  the  blind  who  stood  in  line, 
with  faces  turned  upward  to  a  sun  which 
could  not  hurt  their  eyes,  were  aged  women. 
Led  by  a  companion  perhaps  of  their  own 
years,  or  in  some  cases  by  children,  and 
feeling  their  way  with  sticks  which  served 
as  eyes  to  uncertain  feet,  they  came  to 
receive  the  city's  gift.  Soldiers  of  the  civil 
war,  aged  men  who  had  beeri  on  the  lis 
of  the  blind  beneficiaries  for  years,  an 
younger  people  who  could  be  classed  as 
needy  and  dependent  adults  made  up  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

PIMPLE     IDENTIFICATION     MADE. 

Sympathy  for  the  sightless  showed  itsel 
in  kindness  on  the  part  of  attendants  who 
disbursed  the  money.  Five  women  inspec- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults 
stood  behind  the  table  where  the  assistant 
city  paymaster,  William  J.  Popper,  sat, 
with  the  sum  of  $27,250  in  $10  bills  in  a 
satchel  by  his  side,  The  inspectors  made 
simple  identification  of  each  applicant, 
saying  that  she  knew  the  man  or  woman. 
An  attendant  guided  the  hand  of  the  blind 
one  so  that  it  could  grasp  the  money — in 
no  case  was  it  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
companion.  A  grateful  "Thank  you— thrnk 
you,  sir,"  a  hearty  "You  are  very  welcome 
— and  may  you  be  happy."  and  all  was,  done. 
Not  an  impatient  or  suspicious  word  was 
spoken. 

In  the  line  was  Morris  Mansfield,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  civil  war,  who  was  in  Ford's 
Theatre  on  the  night  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  Mansfield,  now  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  pier  by 
his  wife.  He  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-third  New  York  Volunteers,  serv- 
ed under  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and 
Burnside,  and  fought  in  the  bloodiest  bat 
ties  of  the  war,  Fredericksburg^  Gettys 
burg,  and  several  others.  Wounded  at  A 
tietam  and  South  Mountain,  he  now  gets 
pension  from  the  government. 

Citizen  Joseph  Abdue,  as  he  styles  hi 
self,  was  born  in  Algeria,  served  In  the 
French  army  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war. 
and  was  wounded  in  the  bayonet  charge 
of  the  German  troops  near  Metz.  Leav- 
ing his  native  country,  Abdue  travel- 
led in  Africa  and  South  America,  and 
is  master  of  six  languages.  His  blindness 
was  due  to  an  operation.  Now  he  is  a 
newsboy  at  the  Grand  Central  Station.  He 
came  to  the  pier  unattended. 

ALL    IN    GOOD    HCMOR. 

Abgdue  felt  no  self-pity.  Few  of  the 
blind  who  came  there  did.  In  the  best  of 
humor  they  talked  among  themselves,  some- 
times jesting  at  their  disabilities.  One  aged 
pensioner  recognized  the  voice  of  another 
to  whom  he  had  spoken  years  before. 

"You  are  looking  better  than  last  time," 
said  the  first  with  a  chuckle.  Then  a  nudge 
in  the  ribs  and  a  whisper,  "Stop  looking  at 
that  girl.  You  are  old  enough  to  know 
better." 
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Of  the  women  who  received  the  bounty 
there  were  two,  mother  and  daughter, 
eighty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Both  were 
entirely  sightless,  an  decrepit.  They  were 
Catherine  and  Mary  Schorr  of  Xo.  160  East 
Third  Street.  Bridget  Hart,  sixty-five  years 
old,  was  brought  to  the  pier  by 'her  seven- 
year-old  granddaughter.  One  pensioner 
who  has  been  on  the  city's  list  for  years, 
James  Williams,  is  a  negro,  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  New  York. 
William  Seahuck  and  Washington  Lane,  who 
have  been  friends  for  years,  came  together. 

The  practice  of  giving  a  yearly  bounty 
to  the  needy  blind  was  begun  in  1875,  when 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  passed  an  ordi- 
nance making  it  possible  to  appropriate  a 
sum  of  money  for  this  purpose.  Not  more 
than  $100  can  be  given  to  each  applicant,  and 
not  more  than  $75,000  may  be  appropriated. 
The  sum  of  $50  was  handed  to  each  of  the 
544  applicants  from  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  who  appeared  to-day.  Last  year  the 
bounty  was  $48. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  to  make  investigations 
of  those  who  seek  such  aid.  Of  the  695  ap- 
plications, 101  were  refused  because  those 
seeking  the  bounty  were  not  indigent.  Fif- 
ty more  could  not  be  found  at  the  addresses 
given.  Several  of  those  who  applied  were 
said  to  be  people  of  means.  One  woman 
came  to  First  Avenue  with  a  maid  and  car- 
riage, and  walked  from  there  to  the  pier 
to  make  her  application.  ■< 
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I  SPOT  IN  LIVES 
OF  CITY'S  POOR  BLIND 


:ather  Knickerbocker  Distributes 

$50    Each    to    Hundreds 

of  Sightless  Ones. 


525,550  GIVEN  IN  BROOKLYN. 


four  Hundred  on  Hand  Long  Before 

Hour   of   Distribution — Some 

Come  in  Autos. 


The  city's  annual  distribution  of  alms 
to  the  impoverished  blind  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  took  place  today  at  the  De- 
partment of  Charities  Building,  327 
Schermerhorn  street.  The  amount  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  are  totally  blind 
and  dependent  amounted  to  $25,550,  which 
was  divided  among  511  persons,  each  re- 
ceiving $50.  This  year  the  amount  to 
each  individual  was  slightly  larger  than 
in  former  years,  when  it  averaged  about 
$48  to  every  one  who  hud  qualified.  Of 
the  511  who  received  the  city's  bounty 
285  were  men  and  226  were  women.  They 
represented  practically  every  nationalitj 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  population 
even  one  Indian  being  among  the  number. 

Long  before  10  o'clock,  the  hour  set  for 
the  beginning  of  the  distribution,  these 
blind,  quasi-pensioners  of  the  city,  began 
to  assemble  at  the  Charities  Building  and 
by    the    time    that    Charles    F.    Franklin, 
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Thomas  Carney.  83  jYears  Old. 

OLDEST  RECIPIENT  OF  CITY'S  CHARITY 

AT  TODAY'S  DISTRIBUTION  TO  THE  BLIND 


deputy  city  paymaster,  had  arrived,  there 
wpre  fully  400  there.  From  then  on  they 
came  from  every  quarter  of  the  two  bor- 
oughs. 

Some  came  in  street  cars,  some  were 
forced  to  walk,  some  were  brought  in  the 
fine  ..automobiles  of  the  charitably  in- 
clined, and  two  or  three  were  the  re- 
cipients of  the  kindness  of  livery  stable 
owners.  In  front  of  the  Schermerh<*rn 
street  building  were  fully  twenty  ve- 
hicles of  various  types  that  had  been  set 
aside  today  for  the  benefit  of  those  too 
feeble   to'  drag   themselves   there. 

Cases  of  All  Who  Came  Had  Been 
Investigated. 

Every  person  who  received  a  gratuity 
today  had  been  carefully  investigated  by 
Relief  Clerk  M.  A.  McCarthy  before  be- 
ing placed  on  the  list,  and  each  was  sup- 
plied with  a  card  stating  that  such  had 
been  done.  When  the  paymaster  arrived 
they  were  formed  in  line,  and,  under  the 
supervision  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Charities  Fogarty,  the  relief  clerk  and 
the  paymaster,  the  distribution  was 
started.  The  first  in  line  was  Mrs.  Bes- 
sie Massa,  wno  had  journeyed  from  Coney 
Island,  and  who  has  been  blind  for  seven 
years.  Mrs.  Massa  was  followed  by 
Charles  Sumner,  a  man  of  splendid  phy- 
sical ability  who  had  been  rendered  blind 
by  an  accident  which  occurred  while  he 
was  lifting  heavy  weights  several  years 
ago.  To  him  the  city's  charity  is  a 
blessing. 

The  oldest  person  in  line  was  Ly.dia 
Reese  of  149  Stagg  street,  who  is  86 
years  of  age.  who  has  been  blind  for 
eight  years  as  the  result  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  The  oldest  man  was  Thomas 
Carney  of  19  Central  avenue,  83  years  of 
age,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  having 
served  for  the  full  four  years  in  the 
Twenty-first  New  York  Infantry.  Mr. 
Carney,   who   is    totally    dependent,   It  ap- 


pears, does  not,  receive  a  pension  from 
the  Government,  and  the  annual  disburse- 
ment by  the  city  is  practically  his  only 
income. 

An  old  colored  woman.  Sarah  Lewis, 
told  the  reporter  that  she  had  been  a 
cook  for  thirty-five  years,  and  that  the 
constant  heat,  together  with  the  spat- 
tering of  grease,  had  blinded  her.  The 
one  Indian.  Mary  E.  Smith,  who  can  trace 
her  ancestors  back  through  the  Mon- 
tauk  tribe,  was  among  the  throng  that 
received  the  money,  and  an  old  slave, 
William  Locust,  journeyed  from  Queens 
to   receive  his  annual  pension. 

Altogether  there  were  about  470  'who 
called  for  their  $50.  The  remainder  of 
the  511  who  are  eligible  will  receive 
theirs  at  their  home.  The  number  this 
year  exceeded  that  of  last  by  fifty-three, 
of  which  twenty-eight  were  men  and 
twenty-five  wore  women. 

A  similar  distribution  took  place  at  the 
Charities  Department  in  Manhattan, 
where  510  persons  gathered.  The  pen- 
sioning of  the  city's  blind  has  been  in 
vogue  since  May  21.  1875,  when  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  passed  an  ordinance  making 
it  possible  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money 
for  this  purpose. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gators of  the  Department  of  Charities,  G95 
applications  wcre^made  this  year,  101  of 
which  were  denied  as  not  being  from 
blind  persons  or  being  undeserving — not. 
in  poor  enough  circumstances.  Two  in 
the  latter  class  were  said  to  be  very; 
well  to  do.  One  lives  on  Riverside  Drive, 
and  has  two  sons  in  business.  The  sec- 
ond, also  a  woman,  employs  a  maid,  and 
is  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  The  latter  became  indignant  when 
her  application  was  refused,  and  said 
that  she  was  discriminated  against.  Fifty 
of  the  applicants  were  not  found  at  the 
addresses  they  had  given,  and  so  were 
omitted   from  the  approved  list. 
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Tuesday. 


CITY'S  BLIND  POOR  GET  ANNUAL 

+.     PENSION  A  T  THE  CHARITIES  PIER 


dOSiLPH    AbDUE.., 


Sleuths  on  Watch  for  Pick- 
pockets— Panhandlers  are 

Turned  Away. 


Just  before  0  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Charities  Department  pier  at  Twenty- 
sixth  street  and  the  East  River  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  city  of  the 
blind.  From  ail  directions  aMM^i^yl 
i  and  women,  accompanied  by 
lWHIUi,  SWliie  of  them  very  old  and 
crippled  aid  some  pathetically  young, 
ist  and  healthy. 

Tii  i    their   way,    more   than 

five  hundred  of  them,  to  the  office  of 
Commissioner  .Michael  J.   Drummond  to 
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ive  the  annual  appropriation  that 
the  city  makes  to  the  worthy  blind 
poor.  Conspicuous  among  the  .sad  army 
were  many  white-haired  men  and  wom- 
en. Policemen  had  been  placed  U] 
all  the  crossings  to  assist  them,  and 
plain-clothes  men  watched  for  pick- 
pockets 

A  few  minutes  pa?t  9  came 
tap,  tap  of  a  cane  down  the  street,  and 
"Comrade"  Joe  Abduo,  sixty-one  years 
old  and  stone  blind,  came  stepping 
along  alone,  singing  lustily  in  Algerian 
French,  his  newspaper  big  swung  over 
his  shoulder  as  in  the  Franco^Prussian 
war    he    car  knapsack.      Ahdu'e, 

wearing  a  white  sombrero.  Is  a  familiar 
figure  to  thousands  who  pass  him  e 
night  at  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
where  he  sells  papers.  He  lives  at  No. 
212  East  Forty-fourth  street,'  and  has 
lived  in  America  for  thirty-one  years. 
His  right  leg  is  still  weak  from  the 
thrust  of  a  German  bayonet  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Neulily. 

There  were  several  Grand  Army  vet- 
erans in  tfhe  long  line  that  formed  on 
the  s-hady  si<[o  of  the  street  to  await 
turns  at  the  cash  table,  but  not  as  many 
as  one  might  expect.  One  was  Max 
Mansfield,  eighty-four,  who  was  in 
Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  when  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated. 

Commissioner  Drummond  had   learned 
that   many  panhandlers   have  been  get- 
ting money   from   this   annual    gift,   and 
this    year    started    out    to    swat    t 
Rood.    The   result   was   that  several  ap'. 
peared  yesterday  and  were  turned  away. 
From  1898  to  1900  the  blind  received  $50' 
apiece  a  year.    In  1905  it  was  $51.    From 
1007  to  1910  it  was  only  $&— but  this  year 
Commissioner    Drummond    decided    that 
was  not  enough  and  raised  the  amount 
to  $50.    There  were  544  on  the  list  after 
cutting   out    the   panhandlers.    Some    of 
them    live    in    Brooklyn    and    are    paid 
there. 

Since  1906  the  sums  .annually  given  out 

have  ranged  from  $54,933  to  $54,336,  $54,341, 

ro    and   $54,5S6.    The    commissioner   is 

trying  to  have  the  amount  raised  to  $75 

apiece. 

All    the   applicants    had    been    investi- 
gated   by    five    women    inspectors,    and 
■    stood    back    of    the    table    where 
Deputy    Paymaster   "William   J.    Popper 
out  the  money  and  vouched  for 
the   individuals   as   they   came   up. 

It  will  take  three  days  for  all  the  ap- 
plicants '  to  appear  and  draw  their 
money. 

In  Brooklyn,  470  pensioners  were  paid 
at  the  Department  of  Charities  Building, 
No.  327  Schermerhorn  street.  Commis- 
sioner Fogarty  had  a'  bag  which  con- 
tained $25,000  in  ten  dollar  gold  notes 
and  this  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  an 
alleyway  next  to  the  Charities  'Building. 

One    of    the   pensioners    was    Mary    E. 
h,     seventy    years    old,    of    No.    472 
[ton  avenue.    Tier  father  was  a  mem- 
of   the  Montauk  Indian   frV 
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Annuap  Pay  Day  at  Bureau  of 

Charities  in  Schermerhorn 

Street. 

MORE    THAN    200    IN    LINE. 


Deputy  Commissioner  Fogerty. 
in  Auto,  Takes  Charge. 


e  most  pathetic  sight  witnessed 
in  this  borough  once  a  year  /look 
place  this  morning,  when  4 TO  de- 
pendent blind  persons  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  formed  a  line  in  front  ot 
the  Department  of  Charities  building, 
32  7  Schermerhorn  street,  to  receive 
the  sum  of  $50  each  from  the  city. 
Forty-one  persons  who  were  unable 
to  walk  or  come  to  the  building  in 
carriages  or  automobiles  were  mailed 
checks  for  the  same  amount  by  order 
of  the"  Controller.  Altogether  the 
sum   of  $25,550  was  distributed. 

The  line  began  to  form  at  about 
S:30  o'clock  when  Bessie  Mason.  39 
years  old,  of  3S  Mermaid  avenue, 
Coney  Island,  arrived  at  the  door  of 
the  building.  Soon  after  others  be- 
gan to  arrive  and  inside  of  a  Italf  an 
hour  more  than  200  were  on  line  wai- 
Ing  for  the  doors  to  open.  At 
o'clock  sharp  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  all  on  line  were  invited  to 
wait  in  the  large  assembly  room. 

At  10  o'clock  sharp  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Fogerty,  of  the  Department 
.of  Charities;  Albeit  Batchelor.  in- 
vestigator of  the  Bureau  of  Depend- 
ent Adults,  and  Sterling  Potter.  Su- 
perintendent of  Bureau  of  Dependent 
Aid  Society,  arrived  in  an  automobile, 
accompanied  by  Patrolman  James 
Quinn.  Commissioner  Fogerty  was 
the  first  to  alight  from  the  car  and 
he  carried  a  bag  which  contained 
$25,000  in  ten  dollar  gold  notes. 

A  table  was.  placed  in  the  alleyway 
next  to  the  building,  and  on  it  was 
placed  the  money,  with  Officer  Quinn 
watching  over  it.  Police  Capt.  Ber- 
nard Hayes  was  also  on  the  job  and 
had  two  detectives  and  three  patrol- 
men watching  out   for,   pickpockets. 

Many  of  the  blind  came  to  the 
building  in  carriages  while  others 
were  brought  by  their  friends  in 
autos.  The  ones  who  walked  were 
either  accompanied  by  one  of  their 
family  or  by  a  friend. 

Eydia  Jane  Reese  was  the  oldest 
dependent.  She  is  &T  years  old  and 
has   been   blind   for   eight   years. 


Perhaps  the  only  real  American 
dependent  was  Mary  E.  Smith,  70 
:  ears  old,  of  472  Carlton  avenue. 
Her  father  was  a  member  of  the 
old  Montauk  Indian  tribe.  She  was 
Ivorh  in  Smithtown  and  has  been 
blind  for  sixteen  years.  Another 
character  was  William"  Locust,  coi- 
ned.   70   years    old. 

To  become  eligible  for  the  city's 
bounty  it  is  necessary  under  the  law 
that  these  unfortunates  shall  be 
totally  blind  and  residents  of  the 
city  and  of  the  United  States.  '  The 
payment  is  an  annual  event. 


NEW    YORK    TIMES. 
OCTOBER    17,-  1911. 

THE  BLIND  POOR  GET~ 
ANNUAL  CITY  PENSION 

They  Form  a  Line  Several  Blocks 

Long  at  Charities  Pier  Wait- 

ing  for  $50  Dole. 


THANKS    IN    SIX    LANGUAGES 


Investigators    Reject    Many    as    Unde- 
serving— Two    Applicants    Found   to 
be   Living   in   Riverside   Drive. 


Five  hundred  and  ninety-four  blind  per- 
sons lined  up  in  East  Twenty-sixth  Street 
early  yesterday  morning,  awaiting  the 
annual  distribution  of  the  city's  pension 
at  the  ofHce  of  the  Bureau  of  Dependent 
Adults  on  the  East  River  dock.  Several 
hundred  oanes  went  tapping,  tapping, 
tapping,  to  the  cashier's  window.  There 
were  kind  words  and  there  were  smiles, 
and  the  blind  even  joked  among  them- 
selves. It  was  the  one  happy  day  out 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  for 
each  of  the  deserving  ones  went  away 
the  richer  by  $50. 

The  line  extended  almost  to  First  Ave- 
nue, several  long  blocks  from  the  pier. 
Such  a  crowd  had  not  gathered  there 
since  the  shirtwaist  factory  fire.  It  was 
a  different  crowd,  though,  with  its  hopes 
a  certainty.  Cripples  there  were  a-plenty, 
and  men  and  women  with  bent  backs, 
with  limbs  entirely  missing.  Poverty,  it 
was  plain  to  see,  had  been  at  the  door  ot 
many  in  the  long  line. 

And  the  line  would  have  been  longer 
had  not  101  of  the  OOo  been  turned  away 
as  undeserving.  Fifty  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigators of  the  Department  of  Char- 
ities had  found,  had  given  wrong  ad- 
dresses. Two  of  the  women  were  found 
to  be  living  in  Riverside  Drive,  one  of 
them    with   two  sons   in  business. 

Among  the  worthy  blind,  however,  there 
were  no  shams.  Some  leaned  for  sup- 
port and  guidance  on  young  sons  and 
and  daughters.  Others  came  unattended 
Horn  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn.  Many 
curried  newspaper  bags,  ready  to  return 
to  work,  even  though  enriched  for  the 
Winter  at  hand.  Their  clothes  were  the 
outward    evidence   of   their   needs. 

Citizen  Joseph  Abdue,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
pier.  Citizen  Joseph  hails  from  Algeria. 
He  served  in  the  French  Army  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  and  is  proud  of  a 
bayonet  wound  in  the  leg,  which  a  Ger- 
man soldier,  gave  him  at  Metz.  Uis  blind- 
ness   came   alter    the    war.      Now    Citizen 
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Joseph  sells  papers  at  the  Grand  Central 

■Station.      Yesterday    he    thanked    Deputy 

^City   Paymaster    William   J.    Popper,   who 

handed  him  his  bills,  in  six  different  lan- 
guages.    He   hobbleu   away   In   glee. 

Two  of  the  pensioners,  who,  meet  once 
a  year  at  this  doling  out  of  their  share 
of  the  Pension  Fund,  greeted  each  other 
In   conventional  fashion  on  Avenue  A. 

"  Yo'J  are  looking  better  than  you  were 
last    year,"    the   first   one  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  I've 
never  seen  you  so  fat  in  all  your  life. 
What  have  you   been  eating?  " 

Another  one  greeted  Angus  P.  Thorne, 
Superintendent  of  the  bureau,  with  these 
words: 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Thorne.  I  haven't 
seen  you  since  last  year.  I  really  must 
come   oftener  and   look  your   place  over." 

."\Ioiiis  Mansfield,  84  years  old,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  civil  war,  was  in  the  line, 
near  the  end.  He  was  attended  by  his 
wife.  Mansfield  was  in  Ford's  Theatre 
when  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
He  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
ty Third  New  York  Volunteers,  and 
served  under  Grant.  Sherman,  and  Sher- 
idan. He  fought  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Gettysburg.  He  was  wounded  at  Antietam 
and  again  at  South  Mountain.  He  got 
splinters  of  steel  in  his  eyes,  and  blind- 
ness resulted. 

"  Stop  looking  at  that  girl,"  cried  one 
of  the  blind  men,  at  the  same  time  jolt- 
ing* his  neighbor  with  a  punch  in  the 
ribs  with  his  stick.  There  was  laughter 
and   the  joke  was   carried  down   the  line. 

About  half  of  the  pensioners  were  wo- 
men. Two  of  them,  mother  and  daughter. 
Catherine  and  Mary  Schoor  of  160  East 
Third  Street,  are  80  and  r><)  years 
old,  respectively.  Both  appeared  almost 
helpless  yesterday.  They  have  been  on 
the  list  for  many  years.  Bridget  Hart, 
ti'i  years  old  of  407  West  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  came  attended  by  her  7-year-old 
granddaughter.  Charles  Ruse  of  1,803 
Second  Avenue  was.  guided  to  the  pay 
window  bv  his  10-year-old  daughter  Kate. 
William  Sechuck  of  220  East  Forty-sixth 
Street,  and  Washington  Lane  of  638  Third 
Avenue,  met  downtown,  and  came  to  the 
pier   arm    in    arm. 

An  old  negro  with  white  hair  and  a 
Georgia  accent  was  asked  whether  he 
had   taken   part   in    the   civil    war. 

"No,  Suh,"  he  said,  "I  was  raising  dust 
of  my  own,  beating  carpets,  right  heah 
in    New    York." 

The  pensioning  of  the  city's  adult 
blind  has  been  in  vogue  since  May  "1. 
1875,  when  the  Board  of  Aldermen  first 
appropriated  money  for  such  a  purpose. 
No  amount  was  specified  at  the  time,  nor 
ever  has  been  specified  since,  but  the 
amount  to  be  given  must  he  limited  to 
$100  each,  and  the  appropriation  must  not 
exceed  575,000.  This  amount  has  never 
been  reached,  and  this  year's  allotment, 
was  $2  in  excess  of  last  year's.  The 
money  is  paid  out  in  $10  bills,  and  is  in 
each  case  given  directly  to  the  applicant, 
never    to    an    attendant. 
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Army  of  Needy  B  UndlsPaid 


Tuesday,  Oct.  17,   1911. 


The  needy  blind  of  -Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  yesterday  groped  their  way 
or  were  led  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Department  of  Charity,  at  the  foot  of 
East  Twenty-sixth  street,  to  receive 
their  annual  dole  from  the  city.  Fifty 
dollars  was  given  to  each  person  who 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dependent  Adults  that  he  or 
she  required  help.  A  total  of  $23,6,>0 
was  paid  out,  there  being  473  appli- 
c&nls 

The  procession  of  sightless  men  and 
women  began  at  0  a.  m,  and  ended  at 
3:30  p.  m.,  when  Deputy  City  Paymas- 
ter William  J.  Popper  closed  his  money 
bag.  Seventy-two  of  those  who  had, 
asked  to  be  put  on  the  list  failed  to 
appear,  because  of  illnejp  or  inability 
to  find  the  headquarter*  Their  appor- 
tionment will   be  delivjped  to   them. 

There  were  almost  arifequal  number  of 
men  and  women  In  li|R.  Some  of  them, 
although  of  adv^aafd  age.  had  never 
seen  the  light  of  day,  while  others  had 
been  blind  but  a  few  months. 

John  R.  Jones,  who  felt  his  way  with  a 
cane,  told  the  city  officials  that  until 
four  years  ago  he  had  been  wealthy.  Aa 
that  time  he  was  stricken  with  blindness. 
His  business  partner,  he  said,  defrauded! 
him;  his  daughter,  who  was  well-to-do,; 
repudiated   him,   and  he  Is  now  forced   to 
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City  Gives  Each  Dole  of  $50 


BLIND  WOMAN  ON  WAY  TOGET  HER  PENSION. 


depend  upon  the  city  and  the  labors  of 
his  wife,  now  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods 
store.  He  is  forty-five  years  old  and  was 
a  railroad   contractor. 

Each  applicant  told  a  story  oi  pri- 
vation and  misery,  but  most  01  them 
did    so    uncomplainingl-/. 

The   distribution   of  alms  lor  the  im- 

jxivenishud     blind      of      Brooklyn     and 

r:.s   occurred   at   ths   Department   jf 

Charities    Building,    No.    32"    Softer  me  r- 

horn    street,    Brooklyn.      There    923,<-00 

-was  divided  among  511  nccsons. 

Commissioner  Drummond  said  that 
next  year  he  would  endeavor  to  have 
.$100   apportioned  tceaeh   blind   pel  son. 


X* 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1911 


A     MELANCHOLY     PARADE 

[From  the  Springfield  Republican] 
A  picturesque  and  melancholy  sight  in 
New  York  Monday  was  the  annual  parade 
cf  blind  people  to  the  cashier's  window  or 
the  bureau  of  dependent  adults  on  the 
Kafct  River  dock.  Each  year  the  city  gives 
S50  apiece  to  each  worthy  blind  applicant, 
a  custom  inaugurated  in  1875.  Monday  s 
column  lined  up  in  East  Twenty-sixth 
street  numbered  594  persons,  after  101  had 
been  turned  away  as  undeserving.  The 
law  or  custom,  under  which  the  charity 
is  bestowed  limits  che  amount  to  be  given 
to  each  applicant  to  $100,  and  the  total  ap- 
propriation to  $75,000,  a  total  which  has 
not  yet  been  reached. 


IT.   TkVt*.   MINN.,    DISPATCH 


Saturday,    Oct.    21, 


BMSD  ATTORNEY 
WINS  HIS  CASE 

R.  HfDart,  of  Litchfield,  Congratu- 
lated by  Judge  Hallam  on  Con- 
duct of  Divorce  Suit. 


. 


WRITES    HIS    OWN    PLEADINGS 


Entered  "U"  at  17  and  Graduated  in 
Usual  Time — Only  Aid   Need- 
ed   Is    In    Reading. 


Blind  since  he  was  5  years  old,  R-  H. 
Dart  of  Litchfield  argued  a  divorce 
case  before  Judge  Hallam  in  district 
court  this  .morning  and  secured  Judg- 
ment for  his  client. 

Mr.  Dart,  now  25  years  old.  son  of 
former  Senator  Charles  H.  Dart,  was 
accompanied  to  court  by  his  father, 
who  acted  only  as  a  guide  in  the  build- 
ing. The  young  lawyer  so  Impressed 
Judge  Hallam  that  he  got  down  from 
the  bench,  asked  an  Introduction,  and 
complimented  Mr.  "Dart  on  the  quality 
of  his  pleadings  and  the  conduct  of 
I 

Uses  Raised  Letters. 

As  attorney  for  Mrs.  F.  E.  Marshall, 
who  is  suing  her  husband,  a  mall  clerk, 
for  divorce,  Mr.  Dart  was  askine  tem- 
porary alllmony  and  attorney's  fees. 
Judge  Hallam  was  handed  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  pleadings,  made  by 
Mr.  Dart,  and  with  an  embossed  copy, 
also  made  by  himself,  held  in  front  of 
him,  the  blind  attorney  was  at  no  ap- 
parent disadvantage  as  compared  with 
most  lawyers  having  two  good  eyes. 
Entered  "U"  at  Age  of  17.     . 

When  5  years  old  Mr.  Dart  lost  his 
eyes  while  playing  with  a  little  girl, 
who  snapped  a  corset  steel  in  front  of 
him.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
strength  his  parents  placed  .iim  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Farihault.  He 
was  a  promising  pupil,  gettfty  on  so 
well  t..J  *.  entered  the  State  Univer- 
sity when  Yl  years  old.  He  graduated 
from  the  academic  department  with 
the  class  of  1907.  and  got  his  lawyer's 


sheepskin  with  the  class  of  1909.  He 
returned  to  his  home  that  June,  hung 
out  his  shingle,  and  has  been  success- 
ful. 

"I  am,  doing  fairly  well,"  said  Mr. 
Dart.  "My,  practice  is  growing,  judges' 
and  court  officers  are  kind  to  me  and 
clients  are  becoming  less  afraid  of  a 
blind  attorney." 
.Writes  as   Fast  as  Ordinary   Person. 

Mr.  Dart  uses  what  is  known  as  the 
New  York  point  system  in  his  em- 
bossed writing.  He  gave  an  exhibition 
for  the  benefit  of  Judge  Hallam,  and 
proved  he  could  write  as  fast  as  the 
ordinary  man  can  with  a  lead  pencil. 
He  uses  an  ordinary  typewriter,  to 
prepare  his  briefs,  and  requires  no  as- 
sistance in  his  practice  except  some- 
body to  read  law  to  him  and  to  lead 
him  around  in  strange  cities. 

Classmates  Helped. 
'  "How  did  I  get  along  In  the  univer- 
sity?" repeated  Mr.  Dart  to  a  ques- 
tion. "Very  well  indeed.  My  mother 
was  with  me  a  part  of  the  time,  but 
when  she  was  not  there  my  classmates 
were  always  ready  to  study  with  me, 
reading  aloud  for  my  benefit.  The  lec- 
tures were  as  easy  for  me  as  anybody 
else,  for  I  could  take  notes  with  any 
of    them." 
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BLIND  WOMAN  HOLDS 


i 


1  COLLEGE  DEGREES 


Mile.  Christine  LaBarraque,  appearing 
at  the  Majestic  theatre,  is  characterized 
by  dramatic  critics  "as  the  most  mar- 
velous blind  woman  in  the  world  today." 
She  possesses  a  wonderful  voice  of  great 
power  and  sweetness,  and  is  the  master 
of  four  languages  and  a  college  grad- 
uate, holding  two  degrees,  one  from  the 
University  of  California,  the  other  from 
the  Hastings  Law  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

After  completing  her  college  educa- 
tion Mile.  LaBarraque  went  east  to 
study  music  and  while  there  she  and 
Miss  Helen  Keller  met  and  became  great 
friends,  appearing  together  on  many 
occasions. 

Mile.  LaBarraque  has  studied  in  Italy, 
receiving  instruction  from  some  of  the 
greatest  masters.  When  Signor  Bonci 
heard  her  sing  he   exclaimed: 

"You  have  the  most  finished  voice  I 
have  heard  in  America." 

The  patrons  of  the  Majestic,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  long  remember  her  beauti- 
ful operatic   numbers.  ^/ 
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Friday,    Oct.   27,    1911. 


Entertainment  Planned  to  Raise  Funds 
■Jf     for  Workshop  for  Blind  Girls'  Home 


i;lim>  girl. 

A  workshop  for  the  girls  in  the  Blind 
Girls'  Home  is  an  improvement  whicn 
the   Board   in  charge  of  the   institution 

hopes  to  be  able  to  install  in  the 
future.  An  entertainment  to  raise  funds 
has  been  arranged,  and  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Lhe 
blind,  and  particularly  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  new  institution  on  Page 
boulevard  near  Clarendon  avenue,  aiv 
expected   to  give  their  assistam 

The    Hi  I   its   inception  20   year* 
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Thursday,   Oct.   26,   1911. 


NTORE 


RE  CASH  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


"Taxpayer"  Thinks  Pension  for  Each 
Should  Be  $10O  a  Year. 

Editor  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle: 

Why  not  use  the  Influence  of  your 
great  paper  In  getting  the  indigent  blind 
an  increase  in  pension  from  the  $50  per 
annum  they  now  receive,  to  at  least  $100 
per  annum? 

Less  than  $1  per  week  does  not  go  very 
far  toward  keeping  the  life  in  a  poor, 
unfortunate   blind   person. 

It  would  be  a  noble  thing  for  The  Eagle 
to  do. 

TAXPAYER. 

Brooklyn,  October  18,  191.1.  j 


S  AT  J'liA  V. 

ago  in  the  work  of  a  band  of  15  girls. 
Various  means  were  employed  for  aid- 
ing in  the  care  of  the  blind,  and  the 
latest  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
ll  the  new  building  was  completed. 
It  is  now  planned  to  add  the  workshop 
as  a  source  of  employment  and  profit 
to  those  who  have  found  a  home  in  the 
institution.  The  running  expenses  of 
the  Home  are  large,  and  only  constant 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Board  makes 
it  possible  for  ample  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Relief  for   the   Blind. 

Another  important  d? 
itable  work  to  which  a  good  deal 
attention  of  Brooklyn  people  has  been 
given  has  be,en  directed  to  the  relief  of 
bl/nd  people.  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  at  512  to  520  Gates  avenue  pro- 
vides workshops  and  a  home  for  blind 
mechanics.  In  the  workshops  brooms  are 
made  and  chairs  are  caned.  A  large 
business  has  been  built  up  and  oppor- 
tunities given  to  a  number  of  men  who 
have  lost  their  sight  to  earn  their  own 
living.  There  is  a  Church  Home  for  the 
Blind  at  550  "Washington  avenue.  It  is 
sustained  by  the  Church  Charity  Founda- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  has  5 
a  Nursery  and  Kindergarten.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  Eighty-fourth  street  and  Thir- 
teenth avenue,  Dyker  Heights.  It  is  open 
the  year  round  and  is  maintained  by  th'J 
International  Sunshine  Branch  for  the 
Blind. 

TLe  Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind,  Crippled 
and  Defective  Children  is  located  at  Port 
Jefferson,  L.  I.  It  !-  conducted  by  the; 
Daughters  of  Wisdom,  one  of  the  orders  1 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was 
formerly  an  auxiliary  of  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, but  is  now  a  separate  institution.  A 
new  building  very  beautifully  located  has 
recently  been  occupied. 


BLIND  BOY 

LEADS  IN 

SCHOOL 

MAYOR  POLL1 

East  Side  Youngster  Running 

onfrfettform  of  Personal 

Cleanliness. 


Latest  returns  would  seem  to  Indicate  j 
the  election  of  Thomas  Lagenesta,  four- 
teen   years    old     and^blind,     either    as  i 
Mayor     or    President     of    the   Board     of 
Aldermen.    It  is  several  days  yet  before 
the  final  result  will  be  known,  but  mean- 
while  the   partisans  of  the   blind  candi- 
date  are  claiming  both  offices  for  their ! 
here,    who    ran    otr  l.    platform   of   per- 
sonal cleanliness. 
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THOMAS     LAGINESTA.  ,  &3W 

These  statements  do  not  refer  to  City 
Hall  but  to  a  battle  in  which,  probably 
more  Interest  of  a  less  personal-profit 
nature  is  being  shown.  The  contest  is 
in  Public  School  No.  110,  Broome  and 
Cannon  streets.  The  small  citizens  have 
cast  their  votes  and  now  the  teachers 
are  counting  the  returns  and  tabulating 
them. 

"If  I  am  elected,"  Thomas  said  yes- 
terday, "I  shall  see  that  all  the  fellows 
march  in  straight  lines  to  their  baths  in 
the    basement.      They    take    baths    now 


*<f 


once  a  week,  but  the  lines  are  not 
straight  enough.  And  I  want  the  boys 
to  keep  the  hallways  and  stairs  cleaner 
too." 

Miss  Adeline  E.  Simpson,  principal  of 
the  school,  explained  to  The  World  re- 
porter that  the  small  citizens  are 
inarched  to  the  school  baths  once  a 
week.    So  politics  is  fairly  clean. 

Lagenesta  says  mo3t  positively  that  he 
did  not  ask  many  citizens  to  vote  for 
him  or  make  any  political  promises, 
adding: 

"I'll  appoint  as  my  Commissioner  of 
Health  the  boy  that  I  think  will  make 
the  fellows  keep  their  hands  and  faces 
the  cleanest.  The  best  boy  I  can  get 
will  be  my  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works.  He  has  to  keep  the  pieces  of  pa- 
per and  rubbish  picked  up." 

At  this  election  for  the  first  time    the 
girls    are    to    elect    their    own    Mayor. 
Formerly   the   Mayor,    whether  male   or 
female,    ruled    over    the    whole    school. 
This  year,   too,   the  700  girls  have  a  full 
ticket  in  the  field.    They  have  four  can- 
didates for  Mayor,  four  for  District-At- 
torney,    twelve     for     Presiding     Judge,  J 
seventeen    for    President    of    the    Alder-J 
men,  seventeen  for  first  Associate  Judge! 
and  thirteen  for  Second  Associate  Judge,! 
or  about   eight   or  nine    times  as  manyi 
candidates  as  the  boys. 
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East  Side  L,ad  Will  Be  Either 

Mayor  or  President  of 

Board  of  Aldermen. 


Latest  returns  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  election  of  Thomas  Lagenesta,  four- 
teen years-  old  and  blind,  either  as 
Mayor  or  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  It  Is  several  days  yet  before 
the  final  result  will  be  known,  but  mean- 
while the  partisans  of  the  blind  candi- 
date are  claiming  both  offices  for  their 
hero,  who  ran  on  a  platform  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

These  statements  do  not  refer  to  City 
Hall  but  to  a  battle  in  which  probably 
more  interest  of  a  less  personal-profit 
nature  Is  being  shown.  The  contest  is 
in  Public  School  No.  110,  Broome  and 
Cannon  streets.  The  small  citizens  have 
cast  their  votes  and  now  the  teachers 
are  counting  the  returns  and  tabulating 
them. 

"If  I  am  elected,"  Thomas  said  to- 
day, "I  shall  see  that  all  the  fellows 
march  In  straight  lines  to  their  baths  in 
the  basement.  They  take  baths  now 
once  a  week,  but  the  line^  are  not 
straight  enough.  And  I  want  the  boys 
to  keep  the  hallways  and  stairs  cleaner 
too." 

Lagenesta  says  most  positively  that  he 
did  not  ask  many  citizens  to  vote  for 
him  or  make  any  political  promises, 
adding: 

"I'll  appoint  as  my  Commissioner  of 
Health  the  boy  that  I  think  will  make 
the  fellows  keep  their  hands  and  faces 


the  cleanest.  The  best  boy  I  can  gel 
will  be  my  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works.  He  has  to  keep  the  pieces  of  pa- 
per and  rubbish  picked  up." 
'  At  this  election  for  the  first  time  the 
girls  are  to  elect  their  own  Mayor. 
Formerly  the  Mayor,  whether  male  or 
fe.nale,  ruled  over  the  whole  school. 
This  year,  too,  the  700  girls  have  a  full 
cicket  in  the   field. 


Ute-yjoiv,    Tl.J.7    CsuUt- 
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BLIND  ORGANIST 

AT  "GRACE  CHURCH. 

Lovers  of  music  were  given  a  treat 
last  evening  at  the  Grace  M.  E. 
church,  where  Professor  H.  J. 
Krumpeln,  the  blind  organist  of 
London,  England,  gave  a  recital.  It 
was  his  firat  appearance  in  this  city 
and 'to  say  that  the  audience  was  de- 
lighted at  his  rendition  of  the  sev- 
eral selections  would  be  putting  it 
mild.  His  work  at  the  organ  was  such 
as  had  has  been  seldom,  if  ever, 
heard  in  this  city,  and  when  taken 
into  consideration  that  until  his  ap- 
pearance last  evening  he  had  not 
touched  that  particular  instrument,  it 
was  amazing. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  and  most  ap- 
preciated selection  was  the  overture 
to  "William  Tell,"  by  Rossini,  in  four 
scenes.  In  this  number  Mr.  Krum- 
peln proved  himself  to  be  all  that 
was  claimed  for  him,  a  master  at  the 
o-gan.  The  solitude  in  the  Alps, 
the  Alpine  shepherd,  the  storm  on 
Lake  Lucerne  and  the  victory  over 
the  Austrians,  the  four  scenes,  each 
of  which  contained  many  difficult 
passa.ges,  were  gone  through  in  an 
easy  and  graceful  manner  by  the  per- 
former, who,  throughout  the  entire 
number  held  his  hearers  spellbound. 
Again  and  again  after  the  rendition 
of  this  piece  he  was  forced  to  respond 
to   encores. 

His  melody  of  Rubenstein.  march 
ot  tho  Prussians,  improvisation  on 
favorite  hymns  and  march  or  the  lr. 
S.  Cavalry,  introducing  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  constituted  the 
other  selections  on  the  organ  found 
favor    with    the   audience. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  programme, 
the  blind  organist  rendered  numbei"3 
on  the  piano,  autoharp  and  wigplpes, 
which  were  as  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience  as  were  the 
organ  numbers.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  organ,  Mr.  Krumpeln  dis- 
played skill  in  handling,  the  instru- 
ments, music  with  him  seeming  to 
bo  a  gift. 

The  organist  was  ably  assisted  in 
the  entertainment  by  Waltetr  R. 
Holt,  baritone,  who  took  part  in  the 
last  part  of  the  programme.  Mr. 
Holt  is  well  known  to  the  local  music 
loving  public  and  therefore  needs  no 
introduction.  His    work    last    even- 

ing was  exceptionally  good  in  the  two 
numbers  in  which  he  appeared  and 
each  time  he  was  forced  to  respond 
to  encores.  His  first  selection  was 
!  is,"    by   Tosti,      and      when 

encored  he  rendered  "Mighty  Lak 
A  Hose,"  by  Nevin.  His  other  solo 
was  "The  Publican,"  by  Van  per 
r  .and  the  encore  "Forgotten,"1 
by  Cowles.  The  recitaV  was  given 
■  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters 
of  Grace,  of  the  church. 


Saturday,    Oct.    28,    1911. 


LETT  $41,000   TO   HOSPITAL. 

Sliss    Swords   Remembered   St.   T-ulce'» 

mid    Columbia    University   in    Will. 

The  will  of  Miss  Ptvebe  Caroline  Swords 
vho  died  on  October  IT  last,  was  filed 
vesterday.  By  its  provisions  many  public 
Deques ts  are  recorded,  $50,000  is  le»£  t< 
Phebe  Caroline  Lawrence,  an  aunt  of 
Miss  Swords,  and  the  rijmSinder  ana 
residue  of  the  estate,  including  persona! 
effects,  is  lel'ft  to  Henry  C.  -Swords,  a 
brother.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  left  $4 
To  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University 
$20,000  is  left  and  the  School  of  Phvsicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  same  university  is  be- 
queathed $10,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
[scholarship  to  be  known  as  the 
TS  Doughty.  M.  D.,  scholarship.  An  ad- 
ditional $10,000  is  left  to  the  u 
with  which  to  purchase  books,  anr"  the 
fund  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Alexander  I. 
Cotheal.  The  Society  for  the  Relief  or  the 
Destitute  Blind  is  bequeathed..  $10,000, 
$1,000  iJ  -lert~to  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  establish 
drinking  troughs  In  the  streets.  Also  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arc  receives 
$5,000  The  brother,  Henry  C.  Swcrds  is 
named  as  execu'or  and  Phebe  Carol.ne 
Lawrence  as,    executrix. 


BOStON  (MARS  l  MORN  "JOHRNAI 


■Wednesday,  Nov,  $,  1911, 

Boy  Blinded  for  Life    V 
By  Thoughtless  Playmate 

As  a  result  of  being  struck  in  the 
eyes  with  a  handful  of  lime,  thrown  at 
him  by  a  boy  playmate,  who  did  not 
realize  what  the  substance  was,  Martin 
Beshgetur,  15  years  of  age,  of  1081 
Tremont  street!"  Roxbury,  will  probably 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
total  ^blindness. 

The*fr*P"Has  with  a  number  of  play- 
mates early  last  evening  near  his  home, 
when  one  of  them,  who  picked  up  a 
handful  of  lime  lying  on  the  sidewalk, 
threw  it  into  his  face.  Both  of  the 
boy's  eyes  were  filled  with  the  sub- 
stance.'and  it  was  stated  at  the  City 
Hospital  that  he  would  lose  the  sight 
of  both  eyes. 


%ATERBURY    fCONN.T    AMERICAN 


PTidAy*  Nov.   3>   1911. 

Fdjj^ajl^ngitheBlhsd. 
H.      Gregory      O'Dwj*,        a      man 
iictedf   with     blindness,  '  lectured     in 
le  higl\  school  this  morning  on  "Edu- 
cation   of    the    blind  , through    the    me- 
dium of  seme  one  sense  of  the  bqdy. 
Mr    O'Dwjw    kill    illustrate    the   m9H|» 
ner  in  which  the  blind  are  taught  to^ 
read,    writ£,    pi  ay  games,   stenography,  ' 
typewriting    and    many    other    accom- 
^yjgJMpents    that    some,    with    the    aid 
cf    eyes,    cannot    do.         He    makes    his 
living  by  going  around  to  the  various 
schools  of  the -country  and   he  was   in 
Seymour     eight     years     ago.  He     is 

billed  to  lecture  in  Ansonia,  Derby, 
Shelton  and  other  nearby  towns 
also. 


OcvK 
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WAS  SOMEBODY 
ESE 14  YEARS 

After  a  Bone  Has  Been  Taken 
from  Kelly's  Eye  He  Remem- 
bers He  Is  Really  Rogers. 


TO  WED  MRS.  KELLY  AGAIN 


Kelly's  Friends  Do  Not  Recog- 
nize Rogers,  so  Great  Has 
Been  Sudden  Change. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald.] 
SEATTLE,  Oct.  31  —  S.  Chandler 
Rogers  of  New  York,  who  resumed 
that  name  after  a  surgical  operation 
following  a  lapse  of  14  years,  an- 
nounced today  that  he  would  remarry 
Mrs.  George  Kelley,  who  he  married 
two  months  ago,  but  of  whom  he  now 
has  no  recollection  save  what  is  told 
him. 

"I  don't  realize  and  difference  my- 
self," he  said.  "The  doctors,  my  wife 
— who  the  law  now  says  is  not  my 
Wife— and  the  friends  who  knew  me 
as  Kelly  declare  they  don't  recognize 
in  me  the  same  man.  My  talk,  my  ac- 
tions all  are  different,  they  say.  I 
am  still  a  boy  in  spirits  and  actions. 
T  want  to  get  out  into  the  street  and 
slam  a  ball  around.  I  have  missed  a 
whole  lot  in  the  last  14  years  as 
Rogers,  and  It  is  up  to  me  to  enjoy 
myself,  despite  my  31  years,  for  ac- 
cording to  my  way  of  reckoning,  I 
have  14  years  to  live  over  again. 

"Mrs.  Kelly  is  certainly  placed  in  a 
hard  position.  One  of  the  legal  lights 
has  had  the  case  submitted  to  him, 
and  he  has  declared  that  my  wife  is 
legally  no  longer  my  wife.  She  mar- 
ried me  as  Kelly,  and  I  have  shed  the 
name  and  personality  of  Kelly  for- 
ever. Just  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to 
leave  the  hospital,  however,  we  shall 
be  remarried. 

"The  funny  thing  about  this  opera- 
tion, to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  that 
the  doctors  operated  to  save  my  sight. 
I  was  going  blind  because  of  the  pres- 
sure  of  a  bone  on  my  optic  nerves, 
and  they  operated  so  successfully  that 
they  killed  Mr.  George  Kelly  and  re- 
stored S.  Chandler  Rogers.  I  am  anxi- 
ous to  get  back  to  New  York  and  see 
how  the  town  where  I  was  born  and . 
raised  until  I  was  17  has  changed." 

Rogers  had  his  first  ride  in  automo- 
bile today. 


JVoi/e-vvi  6-ev   X,   l°ll\. 

stTll  no  word  from 
i  a  missing  blind  man 

!  

Mother  Puzzled  by  Odd  Telegram 

— Clark  May  Have  Gone 

to  See  Father. 

LATTER   SAYS   "NOT   THERE" 


N©  wont  has  yet  been  received  from 
James  Arthur  Clark,  the  blind  piano- 
i uner,  who  disappeared  from  his  loom- 
ing place.  250  George  street,  two  weeks 
ago   last   Fri 

He  went  out  to  breakfast  about  8.30 
o'clock,  leaving  word  that  he  would 
return    tu    dinner   at    half -past    twelve. 


JAMES  ARTHUR  CLARK,  the  missing 
blind  man. 


He   did   not  return,   and   has   not   been 
seen  since. 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  disappear 
anee  his  mother  received  the  followinj 
telegram: 

"Sutton  West,  Ont.,  Oct.  18. 
"Mrs.  Clark,  c-o  Mrs.  Palmer,  102A 
Mutual  street,  Toronto. 
"No  worry;  saw  James  on  train 
this  morning  in  care  of  friends,  for 
Detroit.  When  you  have  got  the 
names,  addresses,  wire  them  to  K. 
Clark,  Woodstock.  As  soon  as  you 
do  this  you  will  hear  from  him.  1 
nearly  missed  my  own  train  trying 
to  help  him.-  Then  he  will  return. 
I  think  Mr.  D.  and  Mrs.  P.  are  the 
two  involved.  Don't  lose  your  head, 
and  keep  very  quiet. 

"James  M.  Wilson." 

Mrs.  Clark  says  that  she  does  not 
know  who  this  James  Wilson  is,  and 
does  not  understand  what  the  telegram 
can  mean.  She  thinks  the  telegram 
may  just  be  a  blind,  as  it  is  sent  by 
a  strange  man  from  Sutton,  Ont.  She 
:  thought  at  first  her  son  might  be  visit- 
ing his  father  in  Detroit,  but  his  father 
has  not  seen  James. 

Mrs.  Clark  could  not  understand 
what  was  meant  by  the  "names,  ad- 
dresses," in  the  telegram,  and  wrote1 
to  her  daughter,  Eva,  in  Woodstock.^ 
The  latter  has  not  seen  nor  heard  from; 
the  brother. 


The  blind  man  had  been  a  student 
at  Woodstock  College  and  at  the  To- 
ronto Bible  Training  School  and  was 
planning  to  go  to  Louisville  this  fall 
and  take  up  divinity  work  in  the  Bap- 
tist Seminary.  His  plans  had  failed 
to  carry,  and  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed and  had  been  brooding  con- 
siderably over  this  and  financial  mat- 
ters. 


SCHENECTADY.    N.    Y..    UNION     f  I 


iLIND  EVANGELIST 


t    Key.    Thomas    Houston    Begins; 
Series    of   Meetings    at    Albany 
Street  M.  E.  Church. 


REV.    THOMAS    HOUSTON. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Houston  begins  a 

•ies  of  two   weeks'   meetings   in    the 

bany  Street  M.  E.  Church  tomorrow 

Drning.      He    is    known    throughout 

e  country  as  the  blind  evangelist.  He 

is    a    fine    voice    for    both    speaking 

id  singing,    one    of   his   favorites    be- 

g   "The   Lost  Chord." 

As  a  speaker  he  presents  the  claims 

;  the  gospel  in  a  clear,  forceful  and 

lost  interesting  manner.     As  a  read- 

r  of  the  Scriptures  from  raised  char- 

cters   he    is    most   interesting   and    at; 

imes    dramatic. 

Mr.  Houston  is  a  man  of  broad 
ympathies,  believes  his  message  auj 
mows  how  to  present  it.  This  mai 
vins  men  and  women  to  a  better  lifj 


M 
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[MISSING  BLIND 

N  AT  BARRIE 


Mother  nf  James  Clark,  Piano  Toner,  Re- 
ceives Letter  Telling  Her  He  Was 
There  Over  Thanksgiving 


A  letter  has  been  received  by '  Mrs. 
Clark,  mother  of  James  Clark,  the 
blind  piano  tuner  who  disappeared 
from"  His  boarding  house  on  George 
street,  two  weeks  ago,  from  a  woman 
who  signs  herself  "Eva  R.  Barklay, 
Barrie,  Ont.,"  in  which  she  says  that 
as  she  saw  young  Clark  In  Barrie, 
over  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  when 
she    was  there   and   she   thought   that 

it  would  be  but  right  of  her  to  let 
the  mother  know. 

"I  do  not  know  why  James  should 
have  gone  to  Barrie,  or  how  he  could 
have  gotten  there,"  she  told  The  News 
to-day,  "he  had  no  money,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  that  he  could 
know  there.  Mrs.  Barklay  wrote  me 
to  write  to  the  Salvation  Array 
captain  at  Barrie,  as  he  was  in  their 
-,  so  I  have  written  to  them. 
Another  odd  thing  is  that  some  man 
who   refused  e   his  name   called 

me  up  last  night  and  said  that  he 
had  helped  the  boy  on  the  Barrie 
train  at  North  Parkdale.  I  believe 
now  that  the  matter  has  received 
so  much  publicity  that  he  will  be 
found  all  right.  I  am  waiting  to  hear 
from  the  Salvation  Army  Captain  at 
Barrie. 


mtla  .    pa      Public    r>fi, 
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p©Lf&E    WHISTLES    FOR   BLIND 

Pittsburgh  Introduces  Innovation  to 
Avert   Accidents. 

[SFBCIAI,  TF.I.EOKAM  TO  THE  PUIIMC  LEDGER.  1 

PITTSBURGH,  Nov.  9.— Police  whistles 
are  being  distributed  free  amon?  the 
blind  in  Pittsburgh. _  Police  Superinten- 
dent  McQuaide.    who  is  a  director  of  the 

Any  blind  person  may  blow  a  whistle 
at  a  street  crossing  and  instantly  sum- 
mon a  policeman  or  a  citizen  to  help  hi:n 
acroes.  Congestion  of  traffic  has  added 
to  the  danger  .and  an  accident  to  an 
aged  blind  man  recently  inspired  the  new 
I  move.  a 


Yl 
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Jen,  Oblivious  To  Blind 
Man's  Plight,  Are  Ashamed 
By  Young  Woman's  Action 


A    man,    gray, 


feeble  and  sight- 
less, sat  on  a  box  tattling  the  handle 
of  a  squeaky  and  considerably  out 
of  tune  hand-organ  at  Fourth  and 
Delaware  streets  last  Wednesday 
afternoon,  when  it  began  to  rain. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
falling  of  the  first  drop  men  rushed 
from  buildings  in  the  vicinity  and 
with  no  little  care  blanketed  their 
horses,  pushed  up  tops  and  threw 
protecting  cloths  over  motor  car 
radiators.  Others  raised  umbrellas 
as  they  hurried  by,  while  not  a  few 
swung  their  rain  coats  to  their 
shoulders  and   shivered. 

lay 
as  its  old  owner  raised  his  sightless 
eyes  skyward  as  though  to  make 
sure  the  clouds  had  opened  by  feel- 
ing the  patter  of  rain  drops  on  his 
withered  face,  but  there  was  only 
one.  a  young  woman  probably  still 
in  her  'teens,  who  seemed  to  see  him. 

As  the  girl  stopped  she  looked  anx 
iously  at  the  old  fellow.  Then  she 
started  towards  him.  Taking  him 
by  the  arm  she  assisted  him  from 
the  rickety  little  box  upon  which  ho 
sat,  saying:  "It's  raining.  Do  ybtf 
want  me  to  assist  you  to  cover?" 

In  another  minute  the  two  were 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  bank 
where  the  young  woman  tucked  a 
dainty  handkerchief  around  the  old 
blind  man's  neck  and  patted  him 
fondlv    on    one    cheek. 

"There,"  she  said,  "I  guess  you 
won't  get  wet  now.  It  probably 
will  only  rain  ?  short  time,  then  you 
can  go  back  to  your   organ." 

"God  bless  you,  Miss,"  came  from 
the  unfortunate  as  a  sob  choked 
him.     "God  bless  you." 

And  the  while  the  several  men 
still  were  busy  blanketing  their 
horses,   pushing  up  buggy  _tops,  etc. 


tefeit  %xm&m&\ ' 
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"Cheeriest    Blind    Man    in    the    "World" 

William  Hale  Patrick,  who  for  ten 
years  had  been  called  the  cheeriest  blrnd 
man  in  the  world  and  had  been  president 
of  the  Blind  Man's  Club  of  New  York 
city,  which  meets  once  a  week  in  the 
Light  House,  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth 
street,  has  died  at  his  home.  For  some 
months  Mr.  Patrick  had  been  in  ill 
health,  but  he  continued  his  work  among 
blind  men.  Once  a  week  he  went  to 
Blackwell's  Island  to  try  to  cheer  the 
blind  at  the  Charity  Hospital. 


."POM 


BLIND  WOMEN"  MEET. 


Arrangements  Made  for  a  Concert  to 
Be  Held  December  2, 

The  Blind  Women's  Club  of  Brooklyn 
met  last  evening  In  the  assembly  room 
of  Christ  Church  parish  house,  Clinton 
and  Harrison  streets,  for  a  social  time 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  by  blind  talent  on 
December  2  in  the  Pouch  Gallery,  Lafay- 
ette and  Clinton  avenues.  This  entertain- 
ment will  include  only  one  sketch  in 
which  people  with  the  use  of  their  eyes 
will  participate.  This  sketch  was  written 
by  Rudolph  Hutchinson  and  will  be  pre- 
sented by  members  of  his  family,  includ- 
ing his  daughter,  Miss  Lottie  Hutchin- 
son. Two  blind  pianists  who  will  take 
part  in  the  affair  are  Miss  Eva  Vogt  and 
Miss  Emily  Hell.  Others  who  will  take 
part  are  Miss  Eva  Bressaur,  Ernest  Ed- 
wards, Miss  Dora  Bernstein  and  her 
brother  Benjamin,  who  is  just  beginning 
his  second  term  in  Columbia  Law  School. 

The  Blind  Women's  Club  of  Brooklyn 
was  organized  by  its  present  president, 
Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Austin,  four  years  ago.i 
It  is  non-sectarian  and  meets  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  each  month  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  the  Christ  Church  parish' 
house,  through  the  courtesy  of  Pastor 
Walter  De   Forest  Johnson. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Austin,  president;  Miss  Florence 
Carroll,  vice  president;  Miss  Sadie  Zim- 
merman, secretary;-  Miss  Amelia  Meier* 
deircks,   treasurer. 


£Ta  concert  and  entertainment  will  be 
W?i\M*i  the  blind  artists.  John  and  Mary 
McVay,  brother  and  sister,  next  Mon- 
daj/\yening  in  Knights  7f  Columbus 
hafl  at  8  o'clock.  Both  are  musicians 
and  play  with  precision  and  effect. 
They  have  been  blind  since  infancy 
and  this  fact  adds  greatly  to  the  nov- 
elty of  their  entertainment.  Mr.  M 
Cay  is  blessed  with  an  exceptionally 
good  baritone  \-oice  and  his  sister  has 
a  far-reaching  and  sympathetic  voice. 


^tfrr.ADELBHfA,    PA. 


WHISTLES  FOR  BLIND 


The    first    consignment    of    fifty    whistles 

for    use   of   tile    imnJL^wtrre   turned    over    I>y 

Oliief   of    Poliire  J^TcKSOli    Monday    to    those 

barge    ai    the    Broom    faetory    for    the 

blind.   HO  West  Court  stre  e  whistles 

be  used   at   streel    corners   to  call   at- 

lon  of  traffic  officers  and  rabtorrnen  to 

the  presence  of  a  blind  person.     Abbul 

whistles   will   be   issued. 


■ 
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Wednesday,   Nov.   15,    1811. 


HER  PLAN  MD5  BUND 


MISS    NELLIE    NICHOLS. 

The  solution  of  a  problem  that  ha 
confronted  the  blind  people  of  Cinci 
nati  for  a  long  time  was  left  to  Mifs 
Nellie  Nichols,  the  singing  comedien 
who  is   at  B.   F.   Keith's   thelter   Hi 
week     Last  week,  while  in  Pittsburgh, 
Miss  Nichols  called  on  Chief  McQuaide 
to  pffer  him  a  supply  of  whistles  which 
make  a  peculiar  sound.     The  chief  or- 
dered these  whistles  blown  at  roll  call 
in  his  police  rtations  that  evening,  so 
that  every  policeman  would  know  that 
it   was   the    whistle  of  a  blind   person 
calling  for  aid.    He  then  bad  them  dis- 
tributed among  afl  the  blind  people  of 
Pittsburgh.     Miss  Nichols,  on-a^iviag- 
in  Cincinnati,  decided  to  try  and  have 
the  same  plan  adopted,  ant.  met  with 
ess.     After  laying  her  plan  before 
ty  Director  Small,  thai:  official  at 
once  approved  it  and  went  Miss  Nich- 
ols one  better  by  telling   her  that  he 
would   furnish    every   blind   person   in 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity  with  a  police- 
man's whistle,  and  that  the  policemen 
would  be  instructed  to  respond  when- 
they    heard    a    man    or    woman 
blowing  this  whistle  on  the  street  cor- 
ner or  in  any  other  public  place,  and 
to  escort  them  out  of  harm's  way.  Miss 
Nichols  is   go  delighted  with   the  suc- 
cess  thus    far    of   her    idea,    which    is 
original  with  her,  that  she  has  decid- 
ed to  give  it  her  attention  hereafter  in 
every  city  or  town  of  any  consequence 


which  she  visits  in  her  vaudeville  trav- 
els. Safety  Director  Small  announces 
that  he  will  present  a  police  whistle  to 
each  blind  person  with  the  best  wishes 
of  Miss  Nichols. 


From 





Blind  M  Holds 
"^sponsible  Place 


P.AvT'Shaw  of  Carrolton,  brother  of 

H.  D.  Shaw  of  Gulfpert,  Gathers 

Statistics  for    Agricultural  Dept. 


Gulfport,  November  16. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man 
n  this  state  is  P.  W.  Shaw  of  Carrol- 
;on,  a  brother  of  H.  n.  Shaw,  city 
mgineer  of  this  city.  Mr.  Shaw 
;hough  totally  blind  is  the  statistical 
igent  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
;ure  in  Washington,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  he  makes  fre- 
juent  trips  over  the  state  gathering 
lata  for  his  reports.  These  reports 
a»e  of  course  tabulated  by  a  sten- 
ographer, but  all  communications 
with  the  department  are  written  by 
Mr.  Shaw  himself,  who  is  adept  in 
the  use  of  the  typewriter.  City  En- 
gineer Shaw  showed  a  four  page 
typewritten  letter  by  this  blTnd  broth- 
er, which  he  received  several  days 
ago,  to  a  Herald  reporter,  and  it  was 
without  an  error  and  showed  no 
marks  of  a  single  correction.  His 
style  of  writing  is  both  cheerful  and 
charming,  while  his  diction  is  ele- 
gant. Mr.  Shaw  is  a  graduate  of  th« 
A,  and  M.  College.  His  blindness  is 
the  result  of  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred years   ago.  >^  <*i 


BLIND  GIRLS  TO  GIVE  PARTY. 


Inmaje  writes  Poem  on  Fall  for  Cel- 
"eFration  "Wednesday. 

A'hirvest  home  party  will  be  given  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Blind  Girls'  Home, 
5235  Page  boulevard,  Wednesday  night. 
No  admission  will  be  charged,  the  an- 
nouncement reads,  but  ^any  donations 
from  a  pound  of  pure  food  to  a  pound 
sterling  will  be  accepted.  Old-fashioned 
games  will  be  played. 

A    poem,    "Harvest    Home,"    haa    been 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Harriet  Brad- 
ley.  one  of  the  girl  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion.    The  first  two  stanzas  read: 
The  poets  seems  to  hanker  after  spring-, 

They  dote  on  ewellin'   buds  and  butterflies, 
Thev    long    to   hear    the    nestln'    brown   thrush 
sing, 

And  languish  for  the  sleepln'  grass  to  rise. 
I'm  Jest  a.  plain  old  farmer,    bent  and  gray, 

And  haven't  any  learnln'  much  at  all, 
But   still,    in    spite  of  what   the  pOets  say, 

I  always  have  been  partial  to  the  fall. 

The  sweetest  time  of  all  the  year  to  m« 

Is  when  I  know  my  fodder's  in  the  shook. 
My  corn  and  apples  where  they  ought  to  be-. 

Sly  sheds  all  clean  and  ready  for  the  stock. 
Our  old    white  mare  that's  nearly  twenty-flve. 

Knows  when  It's  fall,  as  well  a*  any  man; 
She  shows  her  thankfulness  to  be  alive 

By  actin'  jest  as  coltish  ae  she  can. 


\mhn  MxmstattA 

32  ■':    Washington     Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post   Office,  Boston,  Mass., 
as  Second   Class  Mail  Matter) 


WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER   29,    1911 


SIX   HUNDRED   BASKETS    SENT   OUT 

_      .  " 1 

Sprigs  of  laurel  and  fragrant  balsam 
tucked  among  the  wrappings  of  60O  bas- 
kets gave  a  holiday  air  to  the  vestry  of 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  this 
morning.  They  represented  hard  work  oa 
the  part  of  a  little  group  of  women  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Wright 
Simpson,  State  superintendent  of  the  flow- 
er mission  organized  by  the  W.  C  T  U  in 
1888. 

There  is  always  a  little  more  tender 
touch  given  to  the  baskets  intended  for 
the  blind.  In  some  instances  where  the 
family  is  large,  a  chicken  was  a  part  of 
the  contribution,  which  also  included  sacks 
holding  a  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
In  the  baskets  were  cocoa,  sugar,  canned 
soup  or  chicken,  jelly,  oranges  and  other 
fruits.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  bas- 
kets were  taken  out  by  the  district  nurses 
who  had  automobiles  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal. These  went  to  tenements  where 
the  pinch  of  poverty  is  never  so  apparent 
as  at  Thanksgiving,  when,  in  other  places, 
I  there  is  such  an  atmosphere  of  abundance. 
The  tubercular  patients  were  not  over- 
looked, and  they  are  among  the  most  ap- 
preciative of  all  who  receive  this  kindly 
remembrance. 

Mrs.  Simpson  had  many  efficient  helpers 
in  attendance  to  all  this  work.  Among 
them  were  Miss  Eva  Foster,  Miss  Leila 
M.  Sewall,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Worthen,  Mrs.  Elleri 
C.  Shepard,  Miss  Fanny  I.  Loring,  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Caswell,  Miss  Vivian  Poole, 
Miss^  Ruth  Evans,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Fish,  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Hurd,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Bradford,  Miss 
Mary  F.  W.  Anderson,  Mrs  M.  A.  Dudgeon 
and  Miss  Venita  Dudgeon. 
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OF  SMELL 

A  Blind    Man,  With 
an   Auto's  Help, 
|  Performs  a  Successful 
Experiment. 

f      '   nIw   YORK,    Nov.    18. 

A\^BLIND  nnn  Trl^nii-lr  hi3  prim* 
sev^*Wi"<s«^i»*rt[gowas  one  of  the 
prominent  merchants  of  New  York, 
drove  downtown  In  that  city  the 
other  day  to  see  his  lawyer.  When  he 
had  finished  and  was  back  again  in  the 
motor  car  he  said  to  his  secretary: 

"  Don't  go  right  uptown.  Drive  any- 
where, slowly.  Don't  tell  me  where.  I 
don't  want  to  know.  I  simply  want  to 
breathe    this    air    quietly." 

The  secretary  said  a  word  to  the  chauf- 
feur, and  the  car  moved  off.  The  blind 
magnate  sat  clasping  the  top  of  the  costly 
cane  he  always  carried.  A  look  of  peace 
,  comfort  settled  upon  his  face  that 
the  secretary  had  not  seen  there  for 
many  a  day.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was 
blind  and  was  re-living  the  days  of  his 
commercial  triumphs. 

The  car  rounded  a  corner,  and  the  blind 
man's  face  suddenly  showed  an  added  in- 
terest. He  sniffed  the  air  vigorously,  and, 
reaching  out,  clapped  the  secretary  on  his 

knee. 

"  The  coffes  district,  the  coffee  dis- 
trict! "  he  cride.  "  How  good  It  smells! 
Slowly,  slowly,  Eugene!  Tell  me.  Mason, 
are  we  not  on  Water  Street  between  Old 
Slip  and  Wall?  Yes,  T  knew  it!  Mason. 
Arnt's  there  boys  and  men  coming  out  of 
the  buildings  with  little  trays?  Yes,  just 
like   they   used   to   twenty   years   ago." 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  be- 
gan again.  "  We've  .iust  crossed  Wall, 
haven't  we,  going  north?  Ah,  I  can  smell 
the  tea.  The  tea  testers  are  weighing 
their  samples  out,  putting  a  few  leaves  of 
each  into  those  queer  tea  cups  without 
handles,  and  pouring  boiling  water  on 
them.  Now  that  a  smell  that  would  be 
hard  to  beat." 

The  car  turned  one  corner  and  then 
another.  The  blind  man's  face  was  lit 
up  morethan  ever.  *'  Get  that  tobacco?  " 
he  asked.  '  Mason,  we  are  passing  the 
warerooma  of  many  a  worthy  Spaniard 
and  Cuban.  Here  is  the  tobacco  district, 
earl  Street,  close  to  Maiden  l^ane. 
with  the  elevated  darkening  everything. 
I  can  see  It  as  plainly  as  if  I  could  really 
;    it  strange  how  we  t  ol 

one  belt  of  smells  into  another.  Each 
has  been  as  clear  and  distinct.!  " 


The    chauffeur    gently    guided    his    car 

a  wide  street. 
"  Turn  up  a  block  or  two  here,   Eugene. 
This   is   Maiden   Lane,    I   know.  ■    I'm   get- 
two    odors    here.      One   is    faint,    be- 
we    are    moving    away      from      It. 
That's    the    dye    woods    and    barks    that 
you'll    find    around     Burling    Slip.       The 
other's  drugs  and  perfumes.     The  air  gets 
almost  heavy  with  them,  at  limes.    There 
must   be  a  hundred  thousand  million  dif- 
i,t    kinds."     He   laughed   gaily. 
"  The    first    smells   we    had,    if    you    re- 
member,   wore    as    ingle    odor.      This    la 

;  complex,  composite.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
suggestion  of  every  chemical  and  every 
essence  in  the  catalogue,  and  I  tell  you 
they  get  out  catalogues  of  a  good  many 
pages.  What  would  be  curious,  and  in- 
teresting, Mason, *f  you  and  I  had  really 
first-class  expert  noses  instead  of  the 
commonplace  ones  we  actually  do  possess, 
would  be  for  us  to  set  ourselves  down 
here  for  a  day  and  note  how  this  drug 
smell  changes,  sometimes  more  of  this, 
again  the  barest  fraction  more  of  that, 
now  a  preponderance  of  quite  another 
thing,  but  always  unmistakably  '  druggy.' 
There  must  be  more  combinations  in  this 
peculiar  drug  smell  than  there  are  in  a 
pack  of  cards. 

"  I've  a  new  amusement.  The  idea's 
just  come  to  me.  Eugene!  Drive  back 
and  forth  over  these  streets  down  town 
for  the  next  hour,  at  an  easy,  quiet  gait. 
Don't  either  of  you  boys  tell  me  where 
we're  going,  con't  give  me  the  faintest 
i  hint.    Let  me  guess." 

The  luxurious  machine  thereupon  pur- 
sued a  crazy  course.  In  and  out  of  nar- 
row business  streets  it  crept,  twisting 
sinuously  In  among  heavily  loaded 
trucks.  Rookeries  long  since  changed 
into  little  centres  of  trade  and  tall  ware- 
houses alternated.  Here  and  there  were 
buildings  that  were  close  to  a  century 
in  age.  They  passed  a  spot  now  for 
many  years  prosaic  but  where,  historians 
say,  the  very  first  blood  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  shed,  and  the  car  crossed  what 
once  was  the  path  down  which  the  Dutch 
girls  of  New  Amsterdam  tripped  to  the 
river,    laden    with   washing. 

The  blind  man  sat  up  alert,  sniffing 
joyously.  "Ah  ha!  fish!"  he  exclaimed 
triumphantly.  "  No,  we  are  right  by 
old  Fulton  Market.  Somebody  told  me 
once  that  there  were  seventy  kinds  of 
fish  eaten  in  New  York.  I  should  think," 
he  added  humorously,  "they  were  all 
there,  now. 

"  I  never  realized  before  that  there 
were  so  many  smells  in  New  York,"  he 
went  on.  "  And  no  one  would,  unless 
lie  travelled  around  like  this.  One  seems 
banked  up  against  another.  Now,  that 
fish  smell  is  gone,  and  I  get  something 
quite  different.  Its  curious,  Strang 
don't  necognize  it  at  all  at  first.  Where 
have  I  ever  got  that  odor  before,  that 
musty,  dead  smell?  What  can  it  be? 
Um!  Urn!  Wait  a  moment.  Now  I  have 
ii.  We  are  still  on  South  Street.  That's 
the  rags   stored   down   through   here." 

The  chauffeur  and  secretary  carried  out 
their  master's  plan  literally.  They 
brought  him,  by  turns  and  doubling,  to 
where  his  nose  instantly  scanted  the 
pungent,  rich  smell  of  wines  under  the 
old  Brooklyn  Bridge.  A  moment  later 
the  car  entered  a  new  "smelt  belt,"  as 
the  man  of  the  machine  called  it,  that  of 
moist  paper  and  printing  ink,  the  land  of 
Beekman  Street  and  its  paper  ware- 
houses, with  scores  of  little  and  big 
printeries  in  between  them,  and  the 
newspaper  offices  with  their  gigantic 
rolls  constantly  unloading  from  trucks 
to  be  made  into  the  "  daily  "  of  the  next 
day  dominating  all. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  blind  man, 
"  I  can  predict,  away  ahead.  There's  a 
smell  we  are  bound  for,  a  good,  honest 
trade  odor  that's  meant  thousands  In 
money  to  a  great  many  people,  that  like 
coming  events  '  casts  its  shadows  be- 
fore.' It's  leather.  We  are  on  the  edge 
of  the  Swamp,  where  hides  have  been 
heaped  up  for  three  generations. 


"  Some  people,  well,  most  people,  don't 
like  the  scent  of  hides.  It  is  pen- 
etrating, you  can't  get  away  from  the 
smell,  but  to  the  men  that  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  trade  the  odor  is  like 
attar  of  roses  to  a  Summer  girl.  Ever 
hear  of  old  Fayerweather?  He  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  leather  merchants 
New  York  ever  had,  and  he  died  several 
times  a  millionaire,  when  a  million  dol- 
lars meant  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
does  to-day.  There  was  a  famous 
long  drawn  out  will  contest  over  his  for- 
tune. Well,  old  Fayerweather  used  to 
say,  and  he  meant  it,  that  there  was 
nothing  he  liked  better  on  a  Summer's 
day  than  to  go  downstairs  and  toss  over 
green  hides  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

"  l  believe,"  continued  the  blind  man, 
"  though  I  have  never  thought  about  it 
before,  that  this  odor  of  leather  must  be 
the  most  distinctive  and  forcible  in  New 
York.  1  can't  imagine  anything  more 
so.  No,  wait,  I  ca'n  remember  one  other 
smell.  That  is  up  in  the  brewery  dis- 
trict, which,  roughly  speaking, .  extends 
from  Forty-second  to  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  from  Third  Avenue  down  to  the 
East  River.  The  smell  of  the  malt  is 
something  you  can  never  mistake.  It 
has  a  quality  to  the  nosirils  all  its  own, 
that  you  can't  describe  but  instantly 
recognize  and  remember.  We'll  drive 
around   there,    Mason,    some    day." 

The  man  of  the  automobile  was  right 
in  the  vast  number  of  distinctive  smells 
New  York  has.  His  researches  might 
easily  have  led  him  all  over  the  town, 
for  there  are  few  corners,  save  in  the 
exclusively  residential  districts,  that  have 
not  some  peculiar  example  to  offer.  So 
pronounced  are  these  smells  that  almost 
any  experienced  New  Yorker  might  be 
blindfolded,  sent  up  in  an  aeroplane  and 
of  a  sudden  set  down.  Before  the  band- 
age was  taken  off  his  eyes  he  could  pret- 
ty nearly  figure  out  where  he  was  with- 
out_  being   told. 

Down  around  the  lower  end  of  West 
Broadway,  several  blocks  on  either  side 
of  Vesey  Street,  the  air  is  always  heavy 
with  burning  coffee  from  the  coffee 
roasters.  To  the  west  of  this  the  smell 
of  fruit  is  always  all-pervading,  the  ex- 
act odor  varying  according  to  the  sea- 
son. Just  now  there  is  more  of.  peaches 
about  it  than  anything  else.  From  this 
point  on,  along  the  North  River,  comes 
a  heterogeneous  smell  of  the  docks,  a 
smell  that  cannot  be  analyzed  and  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  all  the  fragrant  and 
the  non-fragrant  goods  of  the  w^orld. 
Out  of  it  one  gets,  from  time  to  time, 
whiffs  of  the  products  of  India,  of  bales 
ai  wool  from  Australia  and  spice  from 
Ceylon.  Where,  close  to  the  Battery, 
Washington  Street  comes  to  an  end  in 
a  conglomeration  of  tall  buildings  and 
slum-like  little  houses  there  is  unend- 
ingly the  scent  of  Turkish  coffee.  Here 
is  the  Syrian  quarter,  and  in  the  little 
caTes  down  there  swarthy  men  drink 
the   thick   mixture   continually. 

One  of  New  York's  most  curious 
smells  is  the  prison  odor,  that  is  wafted 
up  as  one  crosses  the  Queensboro  Bridge 
and  passes  ov^r  Blackwcll's  Island.  Not 
every  nose  can  distinguish  this,  for  the 
bridge  is  far  above  the  big,  grim  build- 
ings and  very  often  there  is  a  strong 
wind  blowing.  But  the  prison  odor  is 
there,  at  times  very  evident  and  not  to 
be    mistaken. 

There  is  the  scent  of  newly  sawn  wood 
that  comes  from  the  planning  mills  of 
the  lumber  yards  -.long  the  East  River, 
well  up  town,  a  good,  wholesome,  fresh 
smell  that  the  passer-by  likes  to  get 
into  his  nostrils.  Another, " quite  as  dis- 
tinctive, is  that  which  floats  out  of 
evers'  big,  high-class,  well  kept  and  glis- 
tening drug  store.  «a  cool,  agreeable  odor 
thai  probably  is  a  compound  of  the 
chemicals  and  perfumes  that  are  con- 
stantly being  dispensed  and  could  not 
come    from   anywhere    else. 

"  Automobile   Row  "    has    its   own   scent 
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trail  of  gasoline,  covering  perhaps  a 
dozen  blocks,  and  giving  Broadway  from 
ty-thlrd  Street  to  Columbus  Circle 
an  individuality  of  its  own.  Gasoline  has 
recently  been  joyously  described  as  the 
particular  smell  of  the  rich  and  pros- 
perous. With  automobiles  on  every  hand 
it  is  prevalent  everywhere,  but  this, 
stretch  of  Broadway  undoubtedly  leads' 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  peculiar 
brand  of  fame. 

Lower  Fifth  Avenue,  with  the  advent 
of  its  great  new  business  buildings,  in 
commencing  to  develop  an  odor,  almostf 
intangible  as  yet,  which  must  come  from 
the  great  clothing  factories  and  proba- 
bly is  due  to  the  dye  of  much  handled 
cloths,  it  cannot  quite  be  cailed  a  smell 
of  New  York  as  yet,  but  it  is  likely 
soon  to  become  one.  One  scent  that  ie 
not  to  be  forgotten  is  that  of  the  burnt 
sugar  of  the  candy  makers.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  around  Spring  Street 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Another 
smell  that  is  pervasive  Is  that  of  the 
cooking  of  cereals  made  ready  to  be 
put  into  paper  cartons  for  family  con- 
sumption. This  odor  is  to  be  found 
about  Corlears  Hook  on  the  East  River. 
"New  York  has  a  'theatre  smell '  that 
is  very  nearly  the  most  distinctive  I 
know,"  said  an  old  New  Yorker,  who 
travels  in  all  sections  of  the  town  a 
great  deal.  "Every  big  city  has  it.  Itj 
is  made  up  of  the  perfumes,  the  scents  I 
and  the  powder  of  well-to-do  women, 
theatre  bound.  Just  notice  it  the  next; 
clear  and  pleasant  night  you  stroll  up 
Broadway  as  the  theatres  are  opening. 
It's  very  evident.  And  another  smell 
that  you've  probably  never  thought  of, 
but  is  very  easy  to  discover,  if  you  get 
!n  the  right  spots,  is  the  breath  of  the 
flowers  and  the  green  things  of  Central 
Park,  or  any  other  park  for  that  matter. 
I've  caught  the  fragrance  a  block  away, 
and  it's  as  refreshing  as  wine." 

"There  is  a  'Bowery  smell,'"  said 
another  New  Yorker,  who  has  seen  many  I 
things  and  was  asked  his  opinion.  "  You  i 
can  often  get  it  as  you  ride  up  on  the 
Third  Avenue  "  El."  It  comes  from  the 
lodging  houses  that  nowadays,  as  they 
have  for  years  pa«t,  line  that  broad 
street.  Then  do  you  know  there's  a  dis- 
tinct difference  in  the  smells  of  the  Sub- 
way and  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel?  The 
Subway  smell  is  that  of  a  very  close 
room,  the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  cel- 
lary. 

"  Over  around  the  Forty  streets  by  the 
East  River  there's  the  odor  of  the  pack- 
ing houses  where  vast  quantities  of  meat 
arc  always  ready,  and  In  every  big  Italian 
colony,  down,  by  Mulberry  Bend  Park, 
up  in  Harlem  and  along  Bleecker  Street 
a  permanent  scent  of  garlic  risea." 


LEI6H    H006ES    HONORED 
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One  of  Sis  Books  Chosen  in  Notatle 
Competition 


Is  One  of  Eltbt  Woikg  Selected    For    Vie 
of  tbe  Blind  to  Pennsyl- 
vania 


The  following  announcement  by  the 
Dodge  Publishing  Co.  of  New  York 
will  be  of  special  interest  in  Carthage 
because  it  tells  of  the  success  acbieved 
in  the  literary  field  by  a  former  Car- 
thage young  man— Leigh  MUobell 
Hodges — who  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American.  Tbe 
Dodge  company  says: 

"Tbe  selection,  from  tbe  wide  field 
of  suitable  literature,  of  the  work  of 
any  author  for  reproduction  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  is  obviously  a  very 
high  compliment  to  the  writer.  The 
number  of  books  to  be  considered  and 
drawn  from,  even  when  all  require* 
ments  for  the  special  purpose  are 
strictly  observed,  is  so  large,  and  the 
consideration  of  them  is  so  careful, 
that  to  be  selected  for  this  beneficent 
work  confers  a  rotable  distinction 
upon  a  book  and  its  author.  It  may 
be  compared  to  tbe  crowning  of  a  suc- 
cessful work  by  the  French  Academy, 
tbough  in  the  choice  of  literature  for 
tbe  blind  certain  qualities  are  re- 
quired which  are  not  strictly  neces- 
sary in  the  former  case. 

"This  distinction  has  recently  been 
conferred  upon  "The  Worth  of  Ser- 
vice," by  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  tbe 
well  known  author  of  "The  Great 
Optimist,"  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind,  held  last  February^ an 
appeal  was  made  for  funds  to  emboli 
and  stereotype  certain  selected  books, 
and  82500  was  raised  for  this  purpose. 
"Eight  books  were  chosen,  includ- 
ing "The  Worth  of  Service,"  which 
has  among  its  companions  in  distinc- 
tion carefully  chosen  examples  of  tbe 
work  of  such  writers  as  Dickens, 
Tennyson,  Weir  Mitchell,  and  the 
author  of  "The  Rosary,"  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  number  which  is 
neither  fiction  nor  poetry.  '  The 
Worth  of  Service"  is  made  up  of  15 
short  essays,  every  one  of  which  is 
infused  with  and  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  wise  and  cheerful  encourage- 
ment and  comfort  for  all  unhappy  and 
unfortunate  mortals,  and  is  thus  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  tbe  uplifting  of 
those  most  t  filleted  of  tbe  sons  of  men 
—the  blind."  .r  _J^ 


Monday.     Dec.     18,    1911. 

BLIND  GIRL  OF  14  EXPERT 
TYPIST  AND  PLAYS  PIANO 

She  Finds  Green  Fields,  Trees  and 
Flowers  in  Her  Music. 


TAUGHT   BY    TEDIOUS   METHODS 


Inmate   of   Catholic   Institute   Wishes 

to  Lead  Other  Sightless  Children. 

Into   Happiness   .She   Enjoys. 


•  Alice  Finnegan,  11  years   aid,   has  been 

blind   Cor   ten   years  and  despite   that  af- 
fliction    she    ia    an    expert    stenographer  : 
end    handles    the   correspondence   for    the  ! 
Catholic  Institute  for  the   Blind,  at  175th 
street   and   Aqueduct    avenue,    where    she 
has    be«M    in    school,    a    reporter    for    The  ' 
Press   learned     -esterday.     She  also   is   an 
accomplished  pianist  and   said  she  hopes 
ti   earn   enough   by   stenography    to   com- 
plete   a    musical    course    and    eventually 
earn   her   living    by    teaching    music,    not 
only  to  blind    persons,   but  to  those   v. 
tail  see. 

Dozens  of  persons   crowded  around   her 
table  In  the  Christmas  Bazaar  the  insti- 
tution held  in  Delmonico's   last  Saturday 
and    watched    her    take    dictation    on 
shorthand   machine.     The   machine  makes 
perforations  and   dots  on  a  thin  strip  of 
paper  and  each   is  a  word  sign  or   letter' 
of  the  alphabet.     The  blind   stenographer 
feels  the  dots  and  perforations  and  reads 
the  dictation.    Afterward,  she  transcribed 
/it    on    a    typewriter.      The    keys    of    the 
machine  rattled   almost   like  a  telegraph 
instrument  so   steady  and  continual   was 
her   touch.     Then   the   blind   girl    was    led 
to  a  piano.     She  touched  the  keys  lightly 
»vTSt'    a'most    as    if    she    svere    caressing 
tnem      Then,    her  face  lighting   as   if  the  f 
c .lords  had  spoken  words  of  cheer  to  her, ' 
sne  played  a  simple  melody,  never  striking 
the   wrong   key    ot    making   a   discordant 
tone.     Hoi-  playing  was  not  stilted   as  if 
she   had    learned    it   by   rote,    nor  did   she 
show  those  imperfections  common  to  dct- 

S,  who  !2lay  by  ear"  u  w*s  applauied 
'.".idly ,  and  for  an  encore  she  plaved  a 
rnore   difficult  -selection  requiring    a   high 

and  delicate  pedaling,  she  gave  that  se- 
lection in  a  finished  manner. 

™en  t,lp  blind  girl  explained  how  she 
reads  music.  She  said  a  method  similar 
«?™ii  ,  ?  sinography  is  used.  Four 
axnjgl  dots,  each  in  the  tbnMr  of  an 
imaginary  square  represent  a  whole  note, 
two  dots  a  half  and  one  clot  a  quarter.' 
Flats,  sharps,  rests,  chords  and  other 
items  necessary  in  rendering  instrumental 
r1U-i-.';,/re  *°VOTn«  by  the  position  of 
beAe^h  nu,fbers  of  dots  on.  above  and 
n3  V  a  Hne-  ,  Many  hundreds  of  these 
S,  vl ,meIr-or!ze<!  through  the  sense  of 
toucii  before  even  a  short  and  simple  se- 
ction may  be  played.  The  finger  exer- 
cises and  tne  entire  keyboard  of  the  piaho 
a.so  must  oe  committed  to  memory.  So 
well  trained  are  the  memory  and  sense 
?l*oueh  ofAh«  little  blind  girl  she  can 
learn  one  of  tne  simpler  selections  in  a 
aay  or  two. 

''I  like  music  ever  so  much   better  than 

;w"§r,a;,  1JV  .she  said'  "°f  course,  I 
don  t  dislike  stenography,  for.  with  it  to 
help.  I  nope  to  learn  to  play  the  great 
Pieces    of    music     written"  V    tVe    grit! 

uit  ;s-  ,T,^e  sound  of  ^e  typewriter 
Kejs  is  dull  and  stupid,  though  thev 
seem  to  say  *\0ii  are  making  vour  living,'- 
whereas  the  sound  of  music— oh,  it  sivs 
so  many  things  to  me.  I  can  almost  see 
when  I  play.  Beautiful  streams,  green 
srass,  trees  and  flowers— all  these  things 
that  persons    with  sight  may  enjoy,  pnas 

re  me  m  a  Drocession  of  spring 
And  I  want  to  be  able  to  teach  oth*»r  blind 
persons    to    play,    so    they    may    see    the 
beauties  that  music  shows. 


5/ 


"How   very  kind  every  -one  In  the  blind 
School   has    been    to   me!     And   It   is    this 
that  makes  me  want  to  return  the  kind- 
ness to  little  suffering  blind  i»ersons  who 
like   1   was  when  I    first  came  to  tht 
school.    You  who  can  see  don't  know  how 
much  it  means  to  a  blind  person  to  have 
something  to  think  about.    Vou  just  shut 
your  eyes  and  fancy  you  can  never  open 
them    again.      How    dark    everything    is, 
juat    like    nl-ght,    and    all   you    have   to   do 
is    to  think.     And   if  you  have  nothing  to 
that   interests   vou— nothing   to   which 
;  to  look  forward    you  become  unhappy  and 
I  then  you  think  of  your  unhappiness  and 
•  how    unfortunate    you    are,    and    you   are 
miserable.     The    blind    school    has    made 
I  nianv  unihappy  little  children   happy  and, 
though  I  cant  see  them,  sighted  persons 
say  the   children  always  arc  smiling  just 
like   sunshine." 

The    Catholic    Institute    for    the    Blind 
stands  in  a  seven-acre  tract  of  land.    The 
home    has    twenty    rooms    and    accommo- 
dates in  addition  to  several  teachers  fif- 
teen  pupils.    As  soon   as  funds  sufficient 
to   warrant  it  are   received   by   the  school 
an  extension  will  be  made  and  more  blln< 
persons     taught    useful     trades     whereb 
mav  earn   a  living.    Alice  Finlay  o. 
No.  M2  West  Eighty-sixth  street,  a  met 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  said 
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Christmas  a  Happy 

Time  For 
Blind  Man  on  Corner 

Franklin  C.  Gardner  is 
Grateful  to  Many 


M&. 


Ridgway  Makes  Bequests 
of  $20,000. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
S.  Eidgway  of  246  Gates  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn which  was  filed  for  probate  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Surrogates'  Office  in  that  bor- 
ough several  charitable  institutions  will 
receive  legacies,  aggregating  nearly 
$20,000.  Mrs.  Ridgway  who  was  the 
widow  of  the  late  James  W.  Ridgway, 
formerly  District  Attorney  of  Kings 
C  ounty,  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  Her  hus 
band  died  a  year  ago  last  summer  in 
Paris.  The  beneficiaries  under  Mrs. 
Ridgway's  will  are  the  Bowery  Mission, 
$2,000;  St.  Johns  Guild  of  Manhattan, 
$2,500;  Home  of  St. ,  Giles,  the  Cripple, 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  $2,000;  St.  Phoebe 
Mission,  125  De  Kalb  avenue,  $1,000;  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  516  Gates 
avenue,  $2,UUU!  the  Rector,  warden  and 
vestrymen  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Clermont  and  Greene  avenues,  $2,000,  as 
endowment;  the  Home  for  Consumptives, 
$1,000;  Mary  Fisher  Home,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
$1,000;  the  Graham  Home  for  Old  Ladies, 
320  Washington  avenue,  $1,000;  Brooklyn 
Nursery  and  Infants  Hospital,  396  Herki- 
mer street,  $1,000;  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $2,000. 
The  will  is  dated  Jan.  23,  1911. 


Friends. 


Rounding  out  his  eighth  year  as  the 
distributor  of  the  Enterprise  at  Brock- 
ton's busiest  corner,  Centr*;  and  Main 
streets,  Franklin  C.  Gardner,  "the 
Blind/  Man  on  the  Corner,"  as  be  is 
known  to  thousands,  has  become  a  fa- 
miliar figure.  Considering  his  affliction, 
total  blindness,  Mr.  Gardner  is  a  model 
of  cheerfulness  and  geniality.  It  is 
this  quality  which  impresses  the  scores 
of  people  whom  he  numbers  among 
his  regular  customers,  and  they  in  turn 
consider  it  a  pleasure  to  procure  their 
paper  from  him.  He  still  has  a  clean 
record  of  attendance,  not  having  miss- 
ed one  day  at  business. 

"Mind,  the  cold?  Well,  I  should  say 
not,  for  the  weather  has  been  perfect- 
ly delightful  this  month,"  said  Mr. 
Gardner.  "You  see,  I  come  prepare:? 
for  any  kind  of  weather,  but  anyho.M 
I'm  kept  too  busy  handing  out  copiss 
of  the  Enterprise  to  stop  and  consider 
the  weather." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  questioner 
had  to  step  aside  so  that  the  busy 
merchant  could  accommodate  several 
customers.  The  surprise  of  it  all  was 
the  familiar  greeting.  "Hello  Frank, 
how  are  you  to-night?"  given  by  most 
of  the  purchasers. 

With  a  cheery  word  for  each  and 
the  calling  of  their  names  in  most 
instances  the  paper  was  passed  out 
by  the  man  who  had  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sound  of  voices  in  the 
absence  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

"I  wish  to  extend  my  sincerest 
wishes  for  a  merry  Christmas  and 
happy  and  prosperous  new  year  to  my 
customers,  friends  and  all  the  people 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  towns 
whom  I'm  sure  our'  paper^must  reach," 
said  Mr.  Gardner,  when  there  was  a 
brief  respite.  "Everybody  has  been  so 
good  to  me  arid-  so  many  have  stopped 
to  extend  me  the  greetings  of  the 
season  that  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  return  the  many  kind 
wishes." 

Something  more  substantial  thn" 
|  wishes  has  found  its  way  into  Mr. 
Gardner's  hand  many  times  this  week, 
and  his  receipts  total  up  to  a  tidy  little 
sum  above  what  they  would  should 
the  ordinary  price  be  handed  him  for 
the  papers.  He  has  received  various  lit- 
tle remembrances  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son from  those  who  know  that  he  has 
been  at  the  old  stand  day  in  and  day 
out  without  omission  in /any  season 
during  the  past  seven  yejfrs  and  some 
odd  months.  \  / 


FRANKLIN  C.  GARDNER, 

Whose  Christmas  Greeting  is     Among 

the  Cheeriest  in  Town. 
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Flower  Mission's  Great  Work  in  Making  a  Feast  Day 
to  the  Shut-in  and  the  Poor — A  Labor  of  Love  by- 
Devoted  Women. 
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Boston    has    quite   as   many   beautiful 
charities    as    any    city    in    the    United 
States    and    more    than'  any    other    one 
community  in  proportion  to  its  citizen- 
ship,   and    the    very    numerous    private 
enterprises    and    social     and    club    en- 
deavors for   the   relief   of   sickness   and 
misfortune    have    already    aecomhtished 
an  enormous  work,  but  are  not  so  well 
known  to  the  public  as  they  ought  to  be. 
One   of   the   most   important   of   these 
undertakings    is    the    Flower    Mission, 
which    extends    its    labors    far    beyond 
the  distribution  of  flowers  and  plants  to 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  upon  all  holi- 
day occasions  provides  for  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all  the   "shut-ins." 

Thes-e  unfortunate  persons  are  de- 
prived of  the  universal  pleasure  and 
Dicing  which  are  the  feature  of  the 
holiday.  They  are,  as  the  name  im- 
i'lii  inside  the  home  or  institu- 
tion, and  shut  out  from  all  the  fun  and 
merrymaking  which  comes  into  the 
homes  of  the  more  fortunate.  But  for 
the  painstaking  work  of  this  beautiful 
charity,  the  holiday  joy  would  be,  in- 
tieei  aled  book  lO  a  large  ma- 
jorltv  of  the  sick,  the  halt  and  the 
blind". 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

On  Thanksgiving  Di.,  as  much  prep- 
aration for  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted 
was  mad--  by  the  president  of  this  mis- 
sion as  is  made  on  tic  great  festival 
of  Christmas,  as  Mrs  Simpson  realizes 
how  much  this  day  in  New  England 
emphasiz"?  all  the  delights  of  home- 
coming; and.  beside  this,  the  season  of 
flowers  is  -iot  wholly  past,  and  the 
spicy  fragrance  of  the  chrysanthemum 
is  most  welcome  to  the  sickbed  and  to 
ail   the    noor. 

A  little  blind  boy,  who  had  evidently 
profited  from  his  own  reading,  ex- 
itvd  as  a  large  chrysanthemum  was 
put  into  His  hand.  "O.  O.  the  spicy 
odors  of.  Araby  the  blest!"— and  he 
held  it  to  'lis  nose  and  lips  as  if  he 
wanted  to  drink  in  all  its  sweetness. 

It  is  needless  to  explain  that  the 
Uind  are  naturally  verv  susceptible  to 
odors,  the  sense  of  .smell,  like  the  senre 
hearing,  becoming  more  and  more 
■  <\  bo:,-  >y  exercise  and  the  depri- 
vation  of  Sight. 

Without  seeing  It  with  one's  own  eyes 
i  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  Hie 
care  and  labor  required  to  make  uu  the 
baskets  bestowed  and  delivered  by  this 
mission.  The  opening  of  barrels  and 
boxes  is  an  entire  morning's  work,  and 
most  of  the  time  this  work  is  done  by 
women,  for  no  other  compensation  than 
sweet  charity's  sake. 

While  all  the  necessitous  are  remem- 
bered, those  who  are  absolutely  1 
less  receive  the  first  consideration— the 
"shut-ins."  For  them  the  daintiest  and 
the  choicest  of  fruits,  flowers  and  edi- 
bles, the  best  of  coffee,  the  best  cocoa 
and  chocolate  and  the  most  delicio  ;s 
tea. 

"To  every  basket  is  attached  a  little 
card  on  which  is  printed  a  text  or 
Scripture  most  suitable  to  the  afflicted 
recipient,  and  ofttimes  a  flower  or  beivy 
or  branch   of  holly. 

One  bed-ridden  little  girl  has  with  her 
thin  hands,  twisted  from  pain  and  dis- 
ease, gathered  those  cards  of  Scripture 
texts  on  a  bright  ribbon,  and  cons  them 
from  day  to  day,  saying  to  a  visitor 
1  at     she    had    a    book    on    a 

string,  and  it  was  a  book  of  great  va- 
riety because  il  told  so  many  different 
stories,  but  all  of  the  stories  gave  help 
and  consolation,  which  was  a  very  wise 
remark  for  a  poor  little  crippled  girl 
who  had  never  been  to  school  a  day  in 
her  life. 


Besides  the  Scripture  text  the  name 
of  each  recipient  is  fastened  to  the 
basket,  which  renders  it  distinctive  and 
therefore  more  acceptable.  It  flatters 
the  sick  and  helpless  to  be  remembered 
in  person  rather  than  collectively  wit-M 
a  great  number.  Human  nature  does 
not  forsake  us  on  the  sick  bed  and  the 
egoism  of  the  invalid  is  as  decided  as 
it  is  innocent.  The  very  little  children 
are  especially  delighted  to  find  their 
names  on  a  box  or  a  basket.  "That 
basket  there  is  all  mine,  every  bit  mine, 
don't  you  see  my  name  on  it?"  said  a 
small  urchin  of  ■>  with  characteristic 
sel'-eonseiousness,  and  long  after  he 
had  -devoured  the  contents  he  treasured 
the  basket  as  a  special  possession. 


Prodigious   Number  of  Baskets. 

The  number  of  these  baskets  is  often 
:  prodigious,   varying  of  course  with  sea- 
son    and     opportunity.      There     are,     of 
\  course,      the     permanent     or     incurable 
I  "ghat-ins"   and   there  arc  those  who  re- 
coup   and    entc!    again    upon    the   duties 
of  life.    However,   the  name  "shut-in" 
belongs  preeminently   to   those  who  are 
incurable    and    helpless,    and    it    is    for 
these    that    Mrs    Simpson    makes  MEQXljL 
jipn,    knowing    of    them    and    thlrr^^r* 
^Wronage  and  their  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  consideration  and  forethought 
of  a  judicious  and  regular  charity. 

After  the  sick,  the  blind  and  the  halt 
have  received  their  meed  of  attention, 
then  the  baskets  are  made  up  for  the 
poor  and  destitute,  both  the  aged  and 
the  children.  And  here  this  discreet 
charily  handles  material  adapted  to  the 
robust  appetites  of  those  who  are  not 
sick,  but  subjected  to  hardships  through 
iimitPd  wage  and  straitened  circum- 
stances. Good  tea  ieid  coffee  are  given 
to  these  persons  also,  but  a  wholesome 
supply  of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
parsnips  and  cabbages  furnishes  a  very 
comfortable  holiday  dinner  to  many 
a  poor  laboring  man  who  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  both  ends  meet  in  his 
daily   household   expenditures. 

Not  infrequently  jars  of  cranberries 
and  most  excellent  home-made  pre- 
serves and  sweetmeats  are  added  to 
this  homelv  fare  of  vegetable?  and  even 
good  pickles  and  tomato  catchup  gives 
a.  piquant  flavor  to  the  dinner  of  the 
noor  family,  and  nuts  and  candies  are 
invariably  provided  for  the  little  ones 
whenever   it    is   possible. 

A  most  important  edible — indeed,  a 
chief  nourisher  at  life's  feast— eggs, 
have  been  all  through  the  year,  as  wen 
as  on  the  happy  holiday,  provided  for 
the  sick  and  delicate.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  eggs 
we  can  easily  comprehend  how  much 
of  careful  judgment  and  wise  ooonotnv 
the  president  is  compelled  to  exercise 
that  this  article  of  diet  may  be  fur- 
nished to  the  sick  and  suffering.  Yet 
thev  havp  been  provid-ed  with  a  regu- 
larity which  is  nothing  less  than  won- 
derful. 

Tired  Out  in  Good  Works. 

Of  course,  barrels  and  bags  of  apples 
arrive  during  the  apple  season,  and 
when  it  is,  as  is  generally  said,  a  "good 
apple  year."  the  poor  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  that  preventative  of  disease, 
if  the  old  adage  is  true: 

An  apple  a  day 

Keeps  the  doctor  away! 

Not  the  least  burdensome  of  the  many 
duties  of  this  office  is  the  actual  deliv- 
of  these  baskets  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
have  people  come  to  the  place  of  dis- 
tribution, the  mountain  cannot  come  to 
Mahomet,    and    hence,    messengers    and 


burden  bearers  are  plying  their  tasks 
the  whole  day  long  before  the  eventful 
and  auspicious  holiday. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  baskets 
are  delivered,  trolleys  and  automobiles 
conveying  the  coveted  treasures,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  kind,  patient  pedestrians 
who,  With  baskets  on  arm  and  In  hand, 
walk  what  would  seem  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, impossible  distances.  All  this  Is 
accomplished  under  the  immediate  and 

accurate  supervision  of  the  president  of 
the   flower   mission. 


324    Washington    Street,  .  Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the. Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass., 
as  Second   Class  Mail  Matter) 
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RECENT  DEATHS 


WILHELM  HEINRICH,  TENOR   SINGER 

Long  a  Familiar  Figure  in  Mnsical  Life 
in  Boston — Blind  Man  Composed  Music 
During  a  Balloon  Ascent 

Wilhelm  Heinrich,  long  a  resident  of 
Boston  and  widely  known  as  a  tenor  singer 
of  ability,  died  in  this  city  yesterday  from 
Blight's  disease.  Mr.  Heinrich  had  been 
for  some  time  the  tenor  soloist  of  the  quar- 
tet of  the  South  Congregational  Church 
at  Newbury  and  Exeter  streets,  of  which 
Bev.  Edward  Cummings  is  minister  and 
which  is  still  familiarly  known  as  "Dr. 
Hale's  Church."  He  sang  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  in  the  choir  on  Sunday  a  week 
ago,  but  was  unable  to  assume  his  duties  • 
last  Sunday,  for  the  special  Christmas  fes- 
tival music. 

Mr.  Heinrich  had  been  blind  since  his 
boyhood  and  his  intimate  friends  under- 
stood that  he  was  not  born>s6,  but  be- 
came afflicted  from  excess  of  joy  when  his 
father  once  invited  him  to  go  on  some 
coveted  journey.  Delighted,  he  ran  swift- 
ly to  tell  his  mother  the  news  and  the 
incident  excitement  caused  blindness. 

Mr.  Heinrich  in  his  long  residence  in 
Boston  had  been  a  concert  and  church 
singer.  As  far  back  as  in  the  prime  of  the 
old  Music  Hall  in  Hamilton  place,  he  used 
to  be  heard  frequently  in  concerts  at  '.hat 
place,  and  elsewhere  in  town.  In  his  con- 
cert work  he  excelled  In  German  lieder. 
For  many  years  he  was  tenor  soloist  at 
Park  Street  Church  and  more  recently  at 
the  South  Congregational  Church.  He  sang 
previously  for  some  time  at  the  Piedmont 
Congregational  Church  in  Worcester.  For 
several  summers  past,  Mr.  Heinrich  had 
travelled  abroad,  with  a  small  company  of 
musical  friends. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interesting  record  that, 
so  far  as  known,  Mr.  Henrich  was  tho  only 
blind  man  who  ever  went  up  in  a  balloon. 
This  he  did  a  year  ago  last  spring,  ascend- 
ing from  Pittsfield  and  making  a  trip  as 
far  as  Bennington,  Vt.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Charles  J.  Glidden  and  Frank  P. 
Sibley.  While  up  in  the  balloon  Mr.  Hein- 
rich composed  a  song  relative  to  balloon- 
ing as  a  diversion,  and  this  song  he  later 
sang  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  New  England. 
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BLIND  MAN  WAS  NOTED  SINGER. 

Wielm  Heinrich,  Church  and  Concert  Tenor,  Dead— Recently 
Made  Balloon  Trip  and  Composed  Song  on  Its  Delights. 
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WILHELM   HEINRICH. 
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Wilhelm  Heinrich,  a  well  known  local 
church  and  concert  tenor  for  many 
years  and  a  composer  of  songs,  died 
yesterday. 

He  gained  a  novel  distinction  in  April, 
1910,  In  making  a  balloon  voyage  from 
Plttsfleld  to  Bennington,  Vt,  and  com- 
posing a  song  in  which  were  celebrated 
the  delights  of  ballooning. 

Mr  Heinrich  Is  said  to  nave  lost  his 
sight  in  early  boyhood  owing  to  a  shock 
of  great  joy   one  day  when  his  father 


announced  the  intention  of  takmgTum 
on  a  coveted  trip. 

He  used  to  sing  in  concert  in  Boston, 
upward  of  20  years  ago,  at  old  Music 
Hall.  He  was  for  several  years  tenor 
at  Piedmont  Congregational  Church, 
Worcester,  later  sang  at  Park-st  Churoh 
In  this  city  and  several  years  ago  be- 
came soloist  at  South  Congregational 
Church,  of  which  Rev  Dr  E.  E.  Hale 
was  pastor. 

He  fulfilled  his  professional  duties 
there  a  week  ago  last  Sunday,  but  was 
not  able  to  take  part  in  the  Christmas 
service  a  week  later. 


Ilhehn  Heinrich.  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly-known singers  in  New  England,  died 
Tuesday,  at  his  apartments,  S70  Hunting- 
ton avenue,  Boston,  of  brights  disease. 
The  nows  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  Wor- 
cester musical  people  who  were  looking 
forward  to  hearing  Mr.  Heinrich  in  a 
series  of  recitals  in  Worcester  homes,  the 
first   of  which   was    to   have   been   Jan.    4. 

The  first  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the 
blind  tenor  in  Worcester  was  Miss  Ma- 
hell  G,  Beals,  who  notified  The  Tele- 
Miss  Beals  was  to  have  played  Mr.  Hein- 
rich's  piano  accompaniments  at  the 
series  of  recitals,  and  she  was  managing, 
the  sale  of  tickets..  She  said  yesterday 
that  every  season  ticket  had  been  sold, 
the  last  of  which  she  sent  out  about  the 
time  that  the  singer  died. 

It  was  not  known  except  but  by  few 
that  Mr.  Heinrich  was  sick.  He  had  been 
ailing  for  about  a  month,  but  he  was  sen- 
sitive about  his  health  and  also  about  his 
blindness,  and  he  simply  said  that  he  was 
resting.  Miss  Beals  visited  him  a  few 
days  ago  in  regard  to  the  recitals,  and 
thought  he  looked  about  as  usual,  al- 
though he  told  her  then  that  he  was  not 
feeling  "up  to  the  mark."  The  recitals 
were  to  be  given  at  the  homes  of  Mrs. 
Philip  W.  Moen.  60  Elm  street;  Mrs.  Rufus 
B.  Woodward.  Chestnut  street,  and  Mrs 
Charles  H.   Prentice,  1  Lagrange  street. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Heinrien 
was  tenor  soloist  in  the  South  Congrega- 
tional church,  Boston,  still  known  as  "Dr. 
Hale's  church."  He  was  seyeajifiaiS  teno v 
soloist  in  Pied::aont  church.  During  these 
years  Piedmont 'had  the  strongest  assem- 
blage of  -vocalists '  in  this  part  of  the 
state  and  set  pace  for  other  Worcester 
churches,  such  as  Union,  Old  South  and 
Plymouth   churches. 

At  that  time  William  A."  Gaylord  was 
organist  and  had  been  for  six  years  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Heinrich  entering  upon  his 
work  there.  Will  Howland,  who  is  now 
at  Michigan  university.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
was  bass;  Miss  Luella  R.  Flagg,  contralto. 
and  Mrs.  Caroline  Shepard.  soprano.  Not 
since  that  time  has  such  a  quintet  of  mu- 
sicians officiated  in  any  church  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Mr.  Heinrich  was  born  in  Rockford,  111., 
and  was  blind  since  he  was  t>  years  of  a^e 
as  the  result  of  excessive  joy  over  an  in- 
vitation from  his  father  to  go  on  a  jour- 
ney. After  leaving  Worcester  he  was  tenor 

Mr.  Heinrich  was>  55  years  old. 
After  leaving  Worcester  he  was  tenor 
soloist  for  many  years  in  the  Park-street 
church,  Boston.'  and  was  one-  of  the  most 
Prominent  concert  singers  and  teachers  in 
Boston  and  Worcester,  having  studios  in 
both  places.  He  excelled  in  German  lieder 
and  several  summers  traveled  abroad, 
largely  in  Germany,  in  company  of  musi- 
cal  friends. 

Mr.  Heinirch  never  considered  his  af- 
fliction as  a  bar  to  doing  what  others 
might  do,  and  a  .sear  ago  last  spring  he 
made  an  ascen*  in  a  balloon,  the  first 
blind  man  to  do  so  'hi  America.  He 
ascended  from  Pittsfie'lf  with  Charles  J. 
Glidden  and  Frajjk  F  Sibley  and  made 
the  trir  to  Benniugt  ."  rt..  and  while  up 
in  tre  balloon  he  or.it  ised  a  song  on  the 
delights  of  ballooning  and  later  sang  it 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Aero  club  of 
New    England. 
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NOTED  BLIND  TENOR 

WHO  HAS  JUST  DIED 
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Wilhelm    Helnrlch. 


BLIND  TENOR 
ROSE  TO  FAME 

Wilhelm  Heinrich,  Who  Is  Just 

Dead,  Had  Remarkable 

Musical  Career. 


■With  Wilhelm  Helnrlch,  who  die-?  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  after  about  a 
month's  Illness  from  intestinal  trouble, 
passes  away  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
figures  in  Boston  and  American  musical 
circle?. 

Mr.  Heinrich  was  born  in  Rockville, 
111.,  about  47  years  ago.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Bayrcuth,  was  an  accom- 
plished violinist  and  recognized  the  fine 
quality  of  his  son\s  voice  from  the  first. 

Total  blindness  came  upon  the  boy  at 
the  age  of  6,  following  a  sunstroke. 
After  a  brilliant  school  career  at  the 
Jacksonville  Institute  for  the  Blind,  he 
came  to  New  York  for  instruction  at 
the  age  of  IS.  His  voice  had  developed 
from  a  boyish  soprano  to  a  tenor  of 
peculiarly  pure  and  flexible  quality,  and 
soon  attracted  favorable  notice.  Largely 
through  the  encouragement  of  Annie 
Louise  Cary  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Rogers 
of  Boston  he  was  enabled  to  complete' 
his  education  in  Europe. 

In  Europe  his  gifts  found  prompt  rec- ; 
ognition.  William  Cummings,  the  famous 
tenor  of  London,  on  hearing  him  sing 
the  air,  "Then  Shall  the  Righteous 
•  •  *."  from  "Elijah,"  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed:  "Man,  the  Lord  has  given 
you  a  magnificent  voice." 


After  studying  at  Frankfort  under 
Julius  Stockhausen  and  under  Sbriglla 
in  Paris,  Mr.  Heinrich  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, where  his  career,  both  as  a  singe* 
and  teacher,  had  been  uninterruptedly 
successful.  After  his  first  visit  he  never 
lost  touch  with  Europe,  and  for  years 
had  held  an  annual  summer  school  at 
Dresden,  besides  acting  as  director  to 
personally  conducted  parties  of  students 
over  the  principal  musical  centres  of 
Europe.  One  of  his  best  known  pupils 
is  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg  (Mrs.  Milo  Bene- 
dict), who  is  herself  blind;  and  Heinrich 
Schuermann,  a  pupil  from  Worcester, 
only  last  fall  made  a  highly  successful 
German  debut  in  "Lohengrin." 


FRIDAY,    DECEMBER  29,  1911 


Old    Bicycle    Champion    Sow    Blind 

Alameda,  Cal.,  r>Kc.  2S-Otto  Zeigler, 
once  champion  bicycle  racer  of  the  world, 
is  totally  blind  at  his  home  here.  He  has 
been  in  retirement  for  many  years,  owing 
to  failing  eyesight.  Zeigler  was  the  first 
rider  to  reel  off  a  mile  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  making  the  distance  in  1.50  fiat 
on  the  Alameda  straightaway  course. 
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SATURDAY,  DEO.  30,  1911. 


AS   THE  WORLD   WAGS 


By    PHILIP   HALE 


Wilhelm  Heinrich. 

Wilhelm  Heinrich  will  be  missed  by 
many,  not  only  as  a  singer  and  teacher 
but  as  an  example  of  patience,  courage 
and  cheerfulness.  Blind  musicians  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  visited  Boston, 
as  Alfred  Hollins,  the  pianist,  who 
played  at  a  Symphony  concert  in  18S8 
and  William  Wolstenholme,  who  gave 
an  organ  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  a  few 
seasons  ago,  but  Mr.  Heinrich  lived 
here  for  many  years  and  his  indefatiga- 
ble industry  was  known  to  all.  Few 
were  more  interested  in  modern  music, 
more  curious  to  know  the  latest  ten- 
dency or  development.  As  a  singer  he 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  repertory 
for  the  church  and  the  concert  hall.  Did 
he  hear  the  announcement  of  some  in- 
teresting summer  musical  performance 
in  Europe?  He  was  impatient  until  the 
time  of  sailing  came.  He  visited  this 
composer  and  that  teacher  in  Europe  to 
learn  something  new  that  he  in  turn 
might  be  more  helpful  to  his  pupils  or 
sing  in  concert  with  a  finer  under- 
standing. His  enthusiasm  put  others  to 
shame.  The  more  music  he  heard,  the 
more  he  wished  to  hear.  A  composer 
was  not  to  him  a  mere  dabster,  one  to 
be  discouraged  because  he  was  young 
or  unknown.  His  own  taste  constantly 
broadened  and  in  his  mind's  eye  the 
horizon  was  constantly  receding,  while 
to  many  as  they  grow  old  and  their 
faculties  wax  dull  it  contracts  and  that 
which  is  near  them  seems  stale  and  un- 
profitable. 


BOSTON    CMAS^J    ADVERTISER 


Friday,  Jan,  5,   1912, 


MUSICIAN  HEINRICH 'S 

WILL  REMEMBERS  BLIND 

The  will  of  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  musician, 
who  lived  at  S70  Huntington  ave.,  and  died 
Dec.  26,  has  been  filed  for  probate.  He 
leaves  $100  to  his  brother,  Oscar  John  Hein- 
rich of  Leipsic",  Germany,  and  to  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  of  Blind  of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  all  of  his  embossed  music  and  em- 
bossed books. 

To  Elizabeth  Cheney  of  Peterboro,  N.  H., 
he  leaves  his  grand  piano  and  the  man- 
uscripts of  his  musical  compositions.  To 
Elizabeth  S.  Cheney,  of  the  same  place,  he 
leaves  his  old  colonial  settle.  The  rest  of 
his  estate  is  left  to  his  brother  Fritz  Hein- 
rich of  Norfolk,  Va.,  his  sister,  Amelia 
H.  Lake,  wife  of  Robt.  G.  Lake  of  "Water- 
loo, la.,  and  his  sister  Fraulein  Desdemona 
Heinrich  of  Lasell  seminary,  Auburndale, 
n  equal  shares.  Paul  F.  Thomas  of  Brook- 
Ine  was  appointed  executor.  The  will  is 
lated   April   21,   1910. 


Wedns 


BLIND  MUSICIAN  TO  APPEAR. 

Professor  Krnmpeln,  the  blind  musi- 
cian, who  has  been  solo-pianist  at  the 
Alhambra,  London,  and  solo-organist 
iitjthf..  memorial  to  King  Rdward  in 
tm  Queen's  Hall,  that  city,  1910.  will 
bf  the  artist  at  a  recital  in  the  South 

ark  Presbyterian  Church  (his  even- 
lig.  Piano  and  bagpipe  solos,  mono- 
ogues  and  songs  will  be  included  in 
the  program.     Several  of  the  selections 

__  fc*  written  by  Professor  Krnmelrj 
limself. 

R-    Y    TIM^S    (?'',R 


Sunday,    jan,    14,    1912. 

A    BLIND    MAN 
TELLS    HOW 

HE   SAW 
NEW    YORK 

"W7HY    should    a    blind    man    from    up 

"      ^.fe     carc     to     visit     New     York 

<-'ty."*   you  ask.     "He  will  surelv 

yoTthTk  av  aceident  of  ^  S3? 

jou   thmk.    ^ou  don't  see   what  pleasure 
wrttiM  i  U  3eems   to   you   that  he 

you  a  blind  man  is  probably  a  monstros- 

f>el  n~a     L    ?,« "'    ife'  With  6lt'f^ent 

self     nowever     a^Hr^6511"65-     T°    bim~ 
about  like  oT-  man    S6ems    just 

Tf^%^rdT^e°nthe-'IOOkflat 
J-    bad    business    in    Philadelphia      and 

TZhTJ°T  ■««- *»££*£ 

SOt«£  thZ  -  "e    °f    my    friend«    was 

"      G  that  way  at  the  time  when  T  ^JJ 


E   YOUTH'S   COMPANION 
88C«S  January  4,  19J2    SSCo^SS 


A   BLIND   SHERLOCK   HOLMES. 

DURING  a  night's  stay  in  a  little  Spanish 
village,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Franck,  the  author 
of  "Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain,"  met  a 
blind  man  who  not  only  bore  his  affliction  cheer- 
fully, but  made  it  a  source  of  entertainment  to 
himself  and  others.  He  was  a  hearty,  frank- 
faced  man  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age. 

As  I  sat  down,  the  blind  man  addressed  me : 
"Hot  days  these  on  the  road,  sefior." 
"  Verdad  es,"  1  answered. 

"You  are  a  foreigner  from  the  north,"  he  re- 
marked, casually,  as  if  to  himself. 
"Yes ;  but  how  do  you  know  that?" 
"Oh,  a  simple  matter,"  he  replied.    "That  you 

a  foreigner,  by  your  speech.  That  you  are 
from  the  north,  because  you  only  half  pronounce 
the  letter  'r.'  You  said  'burro'  in  speaking  of 
our  four-legged  companion  there,  whereas  the 
word  is  'bur-r-ro.'  You  have  walked  many 
leagues." 

"What  tells  you  that?" 

"Nothing  simpler.  Your  step  is  tired;  you  sit 
down  heavily:  you  brush  your  trousers,  and  a  thick 
dust  rises.  You  are  about  twenty-five,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Twenty-six.  You  will  be  good  enough,  per- 
haps, to  tell  me  how  you  guessed  that." 

"What  could  be  easier?  The  tone  of  your  voice ; 
the  pace  at  which  your  words  fall." 

When  night  settled  down  he  fell  to  telling 
stories,  not  intentionally,  you  would  have  said, 
but  unconsciously.  They  were  as  fascinating 
tales  as  those  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  He  was 
a  bom  story-teller,  all  but  unconscious  of  his  gift. 
He  was  more  filled  with  true  knowledge  and 
wisdom  than  a  houseful  of  schoolmen.  For  five 
and  twenty  years  his  calling  had  been  just  this  of 
roaming  about  Spain  and  telling  his  vivid  stories. 

"Were  you  bom  so?"  I  asked,  late  in  the 
evening. 

"Even  so,  sefior." 

"A  sad  misfortune." 

"You  know  best,  sefior,"  he  answered,  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  "I  have  no  notion  how  useful  this 
feeling  you  call  sight  may  be,  but  with  these 
senses  that  I  have  I  live  with  what  enjoyment  is 
reasonable,  and  find  no  need  for  another." 
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go,  so  the  only  way  was  to  make  the  trip 
alone.  Most  of  my  acquaintances,  up- 
State  people  to  whom  New  York  is  an 
endless  problem,  objected.  They  held  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  predicament 
in  which  I  should  find  myself  there. 

"  You  can't  ask  people  in  New  York 
where  you  are  or  which  way  to  go  as  you 
do  up  here,"  they  said.  "In  New  York 
no  one  has  time  to  look  at  you.  They  all 
rush  right  past,  and  nobody  cares  who 
you  are  or  what  you  want."  But  I  only 
wished  the  more  to  try  it. 

Being  fond  of  riding  on  the  water  I 
decided  to  take  the  trip  from  Albany  to 
New  York  by  boat.  I  regret  that  I  could 
not  fully  enjoy  the  Hudson  River  scen- 
ery, but  I  liked  the  ride— the  motion  cf 
the  boat,  the  fresh  air,  the  music,  the  gay 
and  leisure  atmosphere,  and  the  reflec- 
tions about  the  history  of  the  valley  some 
of  the  passengers  found  time  to  tell  me 
about,  the  beauty  of  the  shore  and  what 
was   happening  around,   and   I   concluded 

that  they  could  not  be  real  New  Yorkers. 
When  we  got  to  Ybnkers  I  began  to 
feel  dubious.  The  boys  left  me  at  Forty- 
second  Street,  while  I  went  on  to  meet 
my  friend  at  the  Desbrosses  Street  pier 
by  appointment  with  him.  Suppose  that ! 
for  some  reason  he  should  not  be  there? 
t  could  I  possibly  do?,  a  stranger 
without  eyes?  A  doctor  and  his  wife  went 
with    me    off    the    boat. 

The  people  whose  business  it  is  to  ac- 
commodate the  public-  in  New  York 
seemed  to  me  to  know  their  business  re- 
markably well,  and  to  attend  to  it  like- 
wise. My  companion  and  I  ate  at  many 
plac'es  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  us- 
ually very  ordinary  restaurants,  yet  no- 
where did  I  find  a  w,aiter  green  or  inat- 
tentive. They  were  always  willing  to  help 
the  young  man  with  me  in  giving  me  the 
extra  attention— need  at  table,  and  seemed 
to  wleh  above  all  things  to  have  me  sat- 
isfied while  they  were  about  it,  as  an> 
good  waiter  should. 

The  ushers  at  the  theatres  were  special- 
ly  careful   to   help   me   in   getting   to   my 
seat,  though  I  was  always  with  a  sighted  , 
friend  familiar  with  New  York  theatres,  j 
The  employes  at  Brighton  Beach,   where  \ 
I  enjoyed  the   surf  bathing,   seemed  spe-  j 
daily   careful   to   see  that  I   and   my  be- 
longlrgs  were  well  looked  after,  and  the 
guard  was  specially  solicitous,  though  my 
companion,    a   lad    new    at    the   business, 
never  let  me  get  out  of  his  reach. 

Though  I  never  went  alone  on  the 
Subway  or  any  of  the  traffic  lines,  yet  j 
everybody  always  helped  me  on  and  off 
the  cars  whenever  there  was  any  chance, 
doing  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  did  not 
stand  up  to  ride  until  I  got  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

People  did  not  seem  to  hesitate 
through  any  fear  of  offending  me.  Hes- 
itation takes  too  much  time.  If  I  seemed 
to  need  help  in  order  to  keep  up,  I  got  it, 
and  that  was  all.  New  York  Is  not  a 
place  of  words  or  ideas,  but  of  prompt, 
decisive,  and,  as  I  found,  courteous  ac- 
tion. The  metropolitan  crowd,  like  the 
people  up  State,  have  time  to  show  their 
'  hearty  good  will  and  their  wish  to  be 
helpful  when  it  is  need 

I  ought  to  mention  two  instances  of 
New  York  politeness,  because  they  gave 
me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  seemed 
to  me  somewhat  unusual.  One  of  these 
occurred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew at  the  Sunday  morning  service.  1 
had  greatly  enjoyed  the  ohorus.  and 
while  the  congregation  were  leaving  sat. 
to  listen  to  the  organ  postlude.  When 
the  music  ceesed  a  woman  who  had  sat 
near  mo  to  listen,  evidently  a  lady  of 
high  refinement,  spoke  to  me  without  any 
apparent  pretext  whatsoever. 

"  Pardon  me,',  said  she,  "  I  see  that 
you,  like  myself,  are  *a  lover  of  music, 
and  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
that  the  first  concert  of  the  season  is 
given  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the 
I  Mall  in  Central  Park.    I  could  not  resist 


mentioning  it  to  you,  because  you  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  music  so  thoroughly."  Then 
she  told  us  carefully  the  particulars 
about  the  orchestral  concert  at  Seventy- 
second  Street  in  Central  Park,  assuring 
me  of  a  fine  programme.  We  went  to 
the  Concert,  about  which  we  had  not 
previously  known,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  memorable  occasions   of  my  visit. 

Another  time  I  experienced  the  cordi- 
ality of  the  New  Yorker  down  town  in  the 
Singer  Building.  I  wanted  to  visit  this  sky- 
scraper, and  called  on  a  man  in  the  build- 
ing who  I  supposed  was  to  take  me 
through,  but  I  found  that  by  a  clumsy 
misunderstanding  I  had  "  butted  in  " 
where  I  had  no  license.  I  tried  to  excuse 
myself  and  was  about  to  leave  in  regret. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  man,  who  had 
an  office  in  the  finest  part  of  that  build- 
ing, "  I  should  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
building,  only  I  don't  see  what  I  can  show 
you  that  would  interest  you.  What  would 
you  like  to  see?  " 

"  My  friend  told  me,"  replied  I,  "  that 
you  showed  him  many  interesting  things 
about  the  conveniences  in  this  blulding, 
and  I  thought  you  were  to  show  me  the 
same  things.  I  should  be  much  interested, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Then  I  ?ill  do  the  best  I  can  to  ex- 
plain things  to  you  and  make  it  interest- 
ing," said  the  gentleman.  So  for  an  hour 
that  business  man,  with  a  fine  office  in 
the  Singer  Building,  took  up  his  time  to 
entertain  an  insignificant  stranger,  and 
certainly  entertained  well.  This  was  an- 
other of  the  opportunities  of  my  visit,  and 
one  which  not  everybody  could  have  given 
me,  for  I  had  the  modern  appliances  in 
the  building  explained  to  me  by  an  in- 
teresting, man  who  understood  it  all. 

The  automobiles  In  New  York  seemed  to 
me  more  reckless  than  I  usually  find  them 
up  State.  In  the  smaller  up-State  cities  I 
have  found  that  the  driver  generally 
means  to  slacken  his  speed  at  tho  street 
corners,  or  in  the  busy  thoroughfares 
wherever  there  is  danger  of  collision.  1 
have  had  some  narrow  escapes,  but  have 
found  the  autoists  inclined  to  be  careful, 
observant  and  considerate.  In  New  York 
a  man  driving  an  automobile  takes  a 
given  path  in  the  street  and  a  given  speed, 
and  in  that  path,  at  that  speed,  he  drives 
his  machine  whether  or  no.  He  seems  to 
fear  only  the  traffic  policemap 

Things  in  New  York  give  the.  impres- 
sion of  being  well  oiled  and  made  to  fit. 
Everything  seems  to  proceed  with  remark- 
able smoothness  and  without  inconven- 
ience. If  you  want  to  get  anywhere,  be- 
hold there  is  a  car  within  a  stone's  throw 
that  will  take  you  there  rapidly  and 
without  any  long  wait. 

When  you  plan  £or  a  day  of  sight- 
seeing the  trip  goes  as  you  have  planned 
it,  not  at  sixes  and  sevens.  If  you  are 
weary  of  the  constant  turmoil  take  a 
short  ride,  and  find  yourself  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  in  the  pleasant  suburbs 
of  Long  Island  or  up  at  the  Bronx.  Pleas- 
ure resorts,  stores,  theatres,  parks, 
churches— quietude  or  confusion  are  all 
close  at  hand,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  all  without  effort  or  discomfort. 
Places  of  interest  are  never  closed  when 
they  ought  to  be  open,  everybody  is  in 
his  place  attending  to  business. 

The  chief  thing  which  I  found  to  dis- 
concert my  New  York  friends  was  the 
rain.  I  often  felt  relieved  at  the  prospect 
of  having  the  air  freshened  and  the  dust 
settled  in  the  interminable  streets,  but 
not  so  the  New  Yorkers.  A  Summer 
shower  is  to  them  An  unmixed  evil,  a 
calamity  to  be  dreaded.  My  philosophical 
friend  says  that  this  antipathy  to  rain 
exists  because  the  New  Yorkers  are  not 
reminded  of  the  good  that  the  rain  does 
up  State,  and  perhaps  this  explains  it 
sufficiently. 

A  blind  person,  then,  visiting  New  York, 
gets  just  as  good  a  time  there  as  any- 
body else  if  he  keeps  his  wits  about  him 
and  gets  into  the  spirit  of  it.  My  wish 
is  that  the  impressions  which  my 
first  visit  gave  me  may  never  be  chang- 
ed. 


BOSTON    HERALD 


TUESDAY,  JAN.  23,  1912. 


J.  Warren  Newhall. 

J.  Warren  Newhall,  blind  for  30  years, 
died  yesterday  at  his  home,  42  Porter 
street,  Lynn,  on  his  80th  birthday  and 
the  60th  anniversary  of  his  wedding. 
He  was  an  old-time  shoemaker  and  a 
civil  war  veteran,  and  had  been  ill  for 
some  time.  He  was  born  in  Lynn, 
served  through  the  war  in  the  8th  regi- 
ment, company  F,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Lynn  City  Guard  Veteran  Asso- 
ciation. He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Minor  and  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Ready,  both  of  Lynn,  and  one 
brother,    Samuel    Newhall   of   Lynn. 
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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1912 


DIED    0>    HIS   EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY 

It   Was   Also   the   Sixtieth  Anniversary 
of    J.    Warren    New-hall's    Marriage 

J.  Warren  Newhall,  who  had  been  blind 
for  thirty  years,  died  yesterday  at  his  home, 
in  Lynn,  on  his  eightieth  birthday  and  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  wedding.  He 
was  an  old-time  shoemaker  and  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 
He  was  born  in  Lynn.  He  served  through 
the  war  in  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Company 
F,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Lynn  City 
Guard  Veteran  Association.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Minor 
and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Ready,  both  of  Lynn,  and 
one  brother,   Samuel  Newhall  of  Lynn. 
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Tuesday,    Jan.    16,    1912. 


/  BLIND  BONISTER 

Delivers     Interesting     Address     at    the 
High    School. 


On  Monday  moring  in  tho  assembly 
room  of  the  Wheeling  High  school, 
Rev.  Hary  Wilson  delivered  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  address  to  the 
teachers  and  student  body  of  the 
school.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  blind 
minister  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
reads  his  sermons  from  a  book  of 
raised  type.  He  is  touring  the  country 
giving  lectures  to  the  high  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  up- 
on the  subject  of  "The  Education  of 
the  Blind." 


>^ 
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LOSES  MEMORY 


SECOND  TIME 


Rogers,     Who     Remembered     Name 
After  14  Years,  Gets  Relapse. 

S.  Chandler  Rogers,  who  for  14  years 
did  not  know  his  real  name,  is  to  be 
brought  from  New  Bedford  to  the  Car- 
ney Hospital  for  treatment.  He  will 
consult  Dr.  Boris  Sidis  in  an  endeavor 
to  recover  his  memory  again.  Since  last 
Friday  he  has  been  at  the  Emergency 
Hospital  in  New  Bedford  in  a  coma- 
tose condition,  having  fallen  uncon- 
acious  in  the  public  library  there. 

The  man  had  wandered  for  14  years 
under  the  name  of  George  Kelley.  Last 
fall,  after  an  operation  at  Seattle,  he 
recalled  that  his  real  name  was  Rogers. 
Now  he  has  forgotten  all  about  himself 
again.  He  was  identified  at  New  Bed- 
ford by  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  a 
clergyman  of  Seattle.  The  letter  said 
that  he  was  seeking  relatives  and 
friends  of  his  boyhood  days  in  New 
York. 

Rogers  was  attacked  on  the  street  in 
New  York  In  1897  and  thrown  Into  the 
Hudson  with  a  fractured  skull.  He  was 
rescued,  recovered  and  under  the  name 
of  Kelley  served  11  years  in  the  navy. 

In  Seattle  last  summer  he  married 
under  the  name  of  George  Kelley.  After 
the  operation  which  restored  his  mem- 
ory he  expressed  willingness  to  marry 
the  woman  again  under  the  name  of 
Rogers,  but  she  brought  annulment  pro- 
ceedings. 

Medical  investigators  learned  much  ot 

Siegers' s   life   as  Kelley,    and   after   the 
peration    he    descrioed    some    incidents 
Hinder   hypnotic   influence. 
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BLIND  MAN  AT  SCHOOL 


G.  Gregory  O'Dwyer  Tells  of 
lower  of  the  Mind. 


*]»*ptpils  and  faculty  of  the  Highi 
Scirool  Istened  to-day  to  a.  talk  by| 
G.  Gregory  O'Dwyer,  of  Philadelphia,,  a 
blind  man,  on  "The  Power  of  the  Mind, 
Independent  of  Body  or  Vision."  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  who  has  been  visiting  high 
schools,  seminaries,  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  visits  this  locality 
about  every  five  years,  and  his  inter- 
esting talk  always  gains  the  close  at- 
tention of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  spoke  before  the  three 
upper  classes  of  the  school*  in  the 
last  "period"  this  morning,  and  before 
the  freshman  class  at  that  class'  first 
"period,"  at  12:25.  Before  his  address 
he  played  a  difficult  piano  selection.and 
gave  a  whistling  solo,  which  were  ap- 
plauded. At  the  end  of  his  talks  col- 
lections were  taken  up  among  the 
students,  to  defray  the  speaker's  trav- 
eling and  living  expenses. 

The  talks  were  of  an,  instructive  na- 
ture, and  provided  food  for  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  students  who  heard 
them.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  said,  in  part,  "The 
eyes  of  the  body  are  capable  of  recog- 
nizing the  outward  appearance  of  things 
but  not  the  substance.  The  eyes  look, 
but  it  is  the  mind  that  really  sees.  The 
mind  sees  and  knows  its  own  acts  as 


well  as  these  of  the  senses.  A  devel- 
oped minds  sees  things  as  they  really 
are  in  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  the  power  of  memory  and  con- 
centration are  highly  developed,  by  oral, 
training.  The  examinations  are  long, 
difficult  and  frequent.  The  studenU 
never  take  any  notes,  and  learn  to  de- 
pend on  themselves. "Mr.  O'Dwyer  spoke 
of  an  instance  of  a  college  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  out  of  200  girls,  there 
were  two  blind  girls,  of  mean  circum- 
stances. These  girls  earned  consider- 
able money,  he  went  on  to  say,  by  tell- 
ing the  other  girls,  who  had  lost  their 
note  books  what  had  been  going  on  in 
sea  during  the  term,  when  it 
came  to  Examinations. 

"liookjfess;  think  more.  Focus  your 
ideas,  Xw  comprehend  things  as  they 
really  jfre.     If  a  man  who  is  attending 

satre  and   doesn't  know  how  to 
opera  glasses,  he  misses  much 

show,"  he  said. 
iLIND  MAN 

O'Dwyer  tallied  interestingly  to 
a  reporter  this  morning,  about  himself 
and  his  work.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  City  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  he  travels  all  over  the  country, 
grvinghis  talks  before  students.  He 
iecWWW»nh»fore  the  Meriden  High 
School  a  short  time  ago,  and  will  prob- 
ably leave  this  city  to-day  to  continue 
his  tour  in  other  cities.  Middletown 
will  be  his  next  stopping  place,  and  he 
expects  to  address  the  pupils  of  the 
High  school  there. 

"When  I  was  seven  years  old,"  Mr. 
O'Dwyer  said,  "I  fell  while  playing 
•with  some  of  my  chums  in  a  schoolyard 
New  York  city,  and  struck  the 
backo^^y  head  on  the  stone  flagging- 
in  such  a  way  that  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerves  was  brought  on.  The 
blindness  cam©  on  gradually,  however, 
and  it  was  twenty  years  before  I  need- 
ed a  guide.  I  have  one  always  with 
Die  nowadays,  having  used  one  for  the 
?ast  seventeen  years." 


AV&.   RfcOORT 
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B^NE^IT  CONCERT  FOR  ROX- 
BURY  S^BLIND  SINGER 

blends  of  Prof.  J.'^W".  'Ma^n'aW' oT "Ko1?- 
bury,  the  blind  singer,  are  giving  him  a 
benefit  concert  in  Vine  st.  church,  Rox- 
bury,  Jan.  30.  Prof.  Maynard  belongs  to 
many  fraternal  orders,  and  his  associates 
in  these  are  all  working  for  the  success  of] 
the  affair. 

Prof.  Maynord's  little  granddaughter, 
Ruth  Ackerman,  will  take  part  in  the  con- 
cert. 
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Monday,    Jan.    29,    1912. 


D  MAN  TO  PREACH. 

The  mini.'" Thomas*  Houston  of  Bel- 
vedere, N.  J.,  a  blind  evangelist,  will 
preach  every  evening  for  a  fortnight 
in  St.  Luke's  Methodist  church,  as- 
sisting the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Higgins.  Mr.  Houston  will  also  speak 
to-morrow,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
afternoons  at  3  o'clock  in  the  church. 
Besides  being  an  interesting  speaker, 
he  is  a  good  singer. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


Wednesday,  Jan,  31,  1912. 


H9LLMAIULM0ST 
TOTALLY  BLIND 


LaJTslafivf     Committee      Reports 
Adversely  on  Petition  to  In- 
crease Annuity  For 
Tunnel  Injuries 

The  ways  and  moans  committee  of 
the  Legislature  has  reported)  adversely 
on  the  petition  of  Samuel  Elllman  of 
this  cdty  for  an  increased  annuity  Jo* 
Injuries  which  he  received  while  at 
work  on  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  railroad 
which  was  then  owned  by  the  state, 
John  O'Neil  of  Worcester  received  a 
like  report  on  his  petition, 

Samuel  Hillman  resides  on  Braeerwell 
avenue  with  his  son  and  la  almost  to- 
tally Wind  as  a  result  of  bis  Injuries, 
being  soareely  aible  to  distinguish  day- 
light from  darkness. 


SEEING   BY  A  DEAD  EYE. 

Piece  of  Cornea,  Transplanted,  En- 
ables a  Blind  Man  to  See. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  an- 
nounces the  success  of  an  operation  on 
a  blind  man,  performed  seven  months 
ago  and  watched  carefully  ever  since. 

V  workman  had  an  eye  burned  by 
quicklime,  so  that  the  cornea  had  be- 
come opaque.  It  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  scientists  to  transplant  tne 
cornea  from  animals  to  man,  but  so  far 
this  has  been  tried  without  success. 

This  transparent  cornea  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  parts  of  the  human  organ- 
ism. Very  soon  after  death,  or  after 
the  removal  of  the  eye  from  a  living 
person,  for  that  matter,  it  become 
opaque  and  begins  to  break  up. 

But  M  Magitot  has  found  a  way  to 
preserve  its  transparency.  In  the  case, 
in  question  it  had  been  kept  a  week 
before  a  piece  of  it  was  fitted  into  the , 
depression  made  by  removing  a  quarter- 
Inch  square  section  of  the  cornea  of  the 
blind  man's  eye. 

Now,  after  seven  months'  observation 
by  the  surgeon,  the  eye  ia  pronounced 
well,  and  he  can  sec  with  it-dimly,  it 
is  true,  but  still  he  sees. 
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arr,  a  story 
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Sunday,    Feb.   4,   1812.  X" 


'KBlind,  but  a  Housekeeper 

Mary  Marr,  Though  Sightless,   Maintains    Her   Own 
Home,  Does  Her  Own  Work  and  Even  Keeps  Boarders 


This  is  the  story  of  Mary 
of  courage,  cleverness  and  cheerfulness. 
In  fact  one  might  add  a  fourth  C  to  that 
list  and  include  cooking.  For,  although 
Miss  Marr  is  totally  blind,  she  does  every 
bit  of  the  housework  not  only  for  l  erself 
but  for  three  boarders  as  well. 

She  dresses  as  neatly  as  if  she  made 
her  toilet  with  the  aid  of  two  good  eyes 
and  a  looking  glass.  Her  three  rooms  in 
one  of  the  Phipps  houses  might  serve  as 
models  of  order. 

It  is  eighteen  years  since  Mary  Marr 
decided  that  instead  of  cooking  in  other 
people's  houses  she  would  have  a  home 
of  her  own.  Even  then  her  sight  was 
partly  gone,  but  she  had  courage  and 
ambition  and  she  Imew  how  to  cook.  So 
she  took  a  little  flat,  bought  some  furni- 
ture on  the  instalment  plan,  got  a  few 
dishes  and  cooking  utensils  and  set  up 
for  herself. 

Her  first  boarders  were  girls  who 
worked  as  domestic  servants  and  came 
for  short  periods 'when  out  of  a  place. 
Rather  a  precarious  living,  one  would 
think.  But  Mary  Marr  made  both  ends 
meet  and  finished  the  payments  on  her 
furniture. 

Then  she  took  girls  who  worked  in 
factories  and  were  therefore  more  per- 
manent. Permanent  indeed!  Death  and 
matrimony'  alone  =eemed  able  to  pry 
them  out  of  Miss  Marr's  little  home. 
Death  claimed  only  one,  to  be  sure,  but 
matrimony    removed    several. 

Meanwhile  the  outlook,  so  far  as  her 
physical  sight  was  concerned,  grew 
steadily  darker.  One  eye  was  removed 
in  an  attempt  to  save  the  other,  but 
the  dne  that  was  left  failed  more  and 
more.  One  day,  determined  to  know 
just  what  was  in  store  for  her,  she  asked 
the  doctor  to  tell  her  the  plain  truth. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  "sometimes  we  tell 
white  lies  to  people  in  your  condition, 
but  I  won't  do  that  with  you.  This  is 
the  triitlrV  There  isn't  a  chance  of  your 
6ight  improving.  Instead  of  growing 
better  it  will  grow  worse  and  in  time  you 
won't  be  able  to  see  at  all.  You  will  be 
blind." 

It  isn't  often  that  Mary  Marr  lets  you 
see  anything  but  cheer  in  her  face  or 
hear  anything  but  a  laugh  in  her  voice. 
But  she  can't  quite  manage  it  when  she 
talks  of  that  time  of  waiting  for  the  <  ark. 
She  went  to  one  or  two  of  her  friends  to 
ask  their  advice.  One,  of  them  thought 
there  was  only  one  thing  a  blind  person 
could  do  and  lost  no  time  in  advising 
her  to  get  into  an  institution. 

"I  told  her,  'Not  on  your  life!'"  says 
Mary  Marr,  laughing  at  her  own  slang. 
S'Xhat  may  do  for  some  folks,'  said  I, 

but  I'm  young  an  1  I  have  ambition.  I 
won't  sit  down  in  a  home  for  the  blind 
and  fold  my  hands  for  the  rest  of  my 
life!' 

"So  I  asked  another  friend  what  she 
thought  about  it.  And  she  said:  'Mary, 
don't  give  up  the  ship  :  o  long  as  there's 
a  sail  left  on  it!'  And  as  that  was  just  the 
way  I  felt  myself  about  it,  why,  of  course, 
hers  was  the  advice  I  took.  And  there's 
never  been  a  time  when  my  ship  has  lost 
all  its  sails. 

"I  began  then  and  there  to  get  ready  to 
be  blind.  I  would  tie  a  bandage  over  my 
one  eye  and  practise  going  around  the 
rooms,  preparing  meals,  washing  and 
ironing.  What  sight  I  had  was  failing 
fast,  but  it  is  surprising  what  a  help  even 
a  little  vision  is.  And  I  still  could  see 
my  way  around  fairly  well.  Then  there 
came  a  day,  fifteen  years  ago  this  coming 
March,  that  ended  it  all. 

"I  had  gone  to  afternoon  service  at 
church  and  had  seen  as  well  as  usual 
when  I  went  inside.  When  I  came  out  I 
found  myself  blind.  I  knew  the  darkness 
wasn't  real,  for  it  was  only  about  5  o'clock. 





io  the  trouble  must  be  with  me.  I  could 
move  along  out  of  the  church  and  down 
the  steps  pretty  well  because  I  was  in  the 
crowd  of  people  leaping  the  service,  but 
I  wondered  how  I  was  to  get  borne." 

"Didn't  you  tell  some  one  near  you  what 
had  happened?" 

"No,  I  didn't  like  to  say  anything.  I 
thought  I  might  see  better  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  anyway  I  didn't  like  to  speak 
to  people  about  it. 

"As  I  moved  along  with  the  rest  I  knew 
that  the  time  was  coming  for  me  to  cross 
Third  avenue  and  I  did  dread  that.  But 
I  seemed  to  see  a  glimmer  of  something 
ahead  of  me;  a  light  overcoat  on  some 
man,  I  think  it  was.  And  as  it  started 
across  the  street  I  followed. 

"I  lost  even  that  glimmer  when  I  had 
got  across ,  so  I  went  on  by  myself.  I  was 
living  in  Sixteenth  street  near  Second 
avenue  then  and  I  hadn't  a  great  dis- 
tance to  go ,  but  it  was  one  of  the  hardest 
journeys  I  have  ever  made.  Some  people 
I  knew  were  looking  out  of  their  windows 
in  the  house  and  saw  me  coming. 

"'What's  the  matter  with  Miss  Marr?' 
they  said.  'She's  staggering  all  over 
the  walk.'  And  they  ran  downstairs  to 
help  me. 

"By  that  time  I  was  feeling  my  way 
along  the  fences  toward  my  own  steps. 
I  knew  it  was  a  certain  number  of  doors 
from  the  corner  and  I  was  counting  the 
entrances  to  other  houses. 

"'What  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Miss 
Marr  ? '  called  my  f rienda. 

"I  can't  find  the  house!'  I  said.  'That's 
what's  the  matter.' 

"So  they  led  me  inside,  and  I've  never 

been  out  alone  since.     Of  course,  there 

have  been  some  dark  days,"  her  voice 

rembled  a  little,   but  she   covered   the 

break  with  a  laugh,  "but  I've  managed  to 

keep  my  home  and  I've  had  many  friends. 

"My  girls  who  boarded  with   me  were 

like  my  family.    I  had  none  of  my  cwn. 

Once  I  had  erysipelas  and  they  were  so 

cood  to  me!    They  had  always  called  me 

Miss  Marr,  but  when  I  had  that  sickness 

'Miss  Marr'  didn't  seem  dear  and  loving 

enough  for  them.    They  didn't  like  to  call 

rae    'Mary'    because    that    seemed    too 

familiar.     So  one  of  them  happened  to 

say    Honey'  when  she  spoke  to  me,  and 

right  away  the  rest  of  them  picked  it  up. 

|  I've  been  'Honey'  to  my  girls  ever  since. 

|  When  they  write  to  me  they  begin  their 

'  letters  'Dear  Honey'  and  sign  them  'Your 

loving  daughters."' 

"But  surely  you  have  some  one  to  help 
you  with  the  housework?"  urged  th9 
visitor.     "For  instance,  you  cook  on  a 

gas  stove.    Aren't  you " 

But  Miss  Marr  broke  in  with  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"That's  the  first  thing  everybody  says: 
'How  do  you  dare  go  near  the  stove?'  I 
don't  believe  I  burn  my  fingers  any  oftener 
than  other  housekeepers  do.  No.  I  don't 
have  anybody  to  help  me.  In  fact,  1  can 
work  better  alone  than  with  any  one  else 
around. 

"Of  course,  I  know' where  things  are 
kept.  I  can  get  what  I  want  and  I  can 
prepare  it  for  cooking.  With  a  gas  stove 
the  rule  is  that  the  oven  is  ready  for 
baking  about  ten  minutes  after  the  bla;.e 

is  lighted. 

"Here  are  my  clocks."  going  to  a  shelf 
on  which  were  two,  a  large  one  and  a  small 
nickel  one  like  an  ordinary  alarm  clock. 
"The  large  one  strikes  the  hour  and  the 
half  hour,  but  the  small  one  is  my  chief  : 
dependence.  See,  I  have  had  the  glass 
taken  off  the  front  of  it  and  I  can  tell,  by 
feeling  of  the  hands,  about  where  they 

are. 

'As  for  knowing  when  anything  is  done, 
I  don't  think  I  depend  on  my  senses  as 
much  as  seeing  persons  do.  Of  course, 
with  cake  I  can  test  it  with  a  straw.    With 


biscuits  one  can  shake  the  pan  to  see 
whether  they  are  baked  at  the  bottom. 
But  in  some  way  that  I  can't  explain  I 
know  when  to  take  a  thing  out,  and  I 
almost  never  make  a  mistake.  I  wish 
my  boarders  were  here  to  tell  you  whether 
that  is  true.  You  must  take  my  word  for 
it  now;  but  if  they  were  here,  I  think  they 
would  tell  the  same  story. 

"I  depend  somewhat  on  my  sense  of 
touch,  too.  With  roast  beef  for  instance, 
or  roast  chicken,  I  touch  it,  with  my  fingers 
and  can  tell  about  its  crispness  and  its 
rareness.  I  almost  never  burn  anything. 
Once  in  a  while  when  I'm  baking  molasses 
cake  I  may  scorch  one  corner  of  it  a  little; 
but  molasses  cake  is  very,  very  easy  to 
scorch  and  it  is  not  often  any  cook  bakes 
one  perfectly  evenly. 

"I  don't  often  bake  pies,  but  I  do  once 
in  a  while,  and  then  I  have  to  test  it  by 
putting  a  knife  into  the  centre.  I  make 
toast  on  a  toaster.  I  can't  tell  just  how  I 
know  when  to  turn  it,  but  I  do  Know. 
Cereals  I  can  cook  in  a  double  boiler  ana 
that  ensures  their  not  sticking  at  the, 
bottom. 

"If  I  had  to  poach  an  egg  I  could  do  it, 
but  that  is  one  thing  I  wouldn't  guarantee 
to  be  perfect.  Soup?  Oh,  yes,  I  make 
soups.  ..There's  a  lady  comes  to  read  to 
meliow  and  then  and  we  always  have 
a  cup  of  tea.  together.  The  last  time  she 
was  here  I  had  tomato  soup  instead  and 
she  said  it  was  good.  I  thought  myself 
it  wasn't  bad!"  laughed  Miss  Marr. 

"I  haven't  so  much  washing  and  ironing 
to  do  now  as  I  had  when  all  my  boarders 
were  girls.  Now  I  have  only  one  girl. 
The  others  are  a  man  and  a  boy.  I  used 
to  wash  and  iron  all  the  girls'  cotton 
dresses  and  shirt  waists. 

"Oh  yes,  I  do  my  own  now.  I  did  the 
curtains  at  the  window  there  too.  Took 
them  down,  washed  and  ironed  them  and 
put  them  up  again.  That  was  just  before 
Christmas,  so  maybe  they  look  a  little 
mussy  now." 

They  didn't  though.  They  were  clean 
and  well  hung  and  the  windows  were  so 
shining  that  Miss  Marr's  next  statement 
came  as  a  surprise. 

"There's  just  one  bit  of  housework  I 
don't  like  to  do!"  she  confessed.  "And 
that's  washing  windows.  They  tell  me 
that  I  keep  mine  bright,  but  1  admit  that 
I  do  hate  that  job.  You  see  that  little 
place  outsider" 

She  referred  to  the  window  ledge,  which 
was  about  a  foot  wide  and  had  an  orna- 
mental iron  railing  about  the  same  height 
(twelve  inches)  enclosing  it. 

"When  I  moved  into  this  apartment," 
she  went  on,  laughing  at  the  recollection, 
"I  wanted  to  wash  my  windows  and  I 
didn't  know  how  in  the  world  I  was  going 
to  get  at  the  outer  surface  of  those  side 
sashes.  You  see  they  open  out  and  are 
very  narrow. 

"I  could  wash  the  inside  all  right,  but 
I  couldn't  get  at  the  outside.  So  I  felt 
of  the  ledge  and  found  it  was  wide  enough 
to  stand  on  and  I  climbed  out  there  and 
stood  up  and  cleaned  those  side  sashes. 
When  I  was  through  I  got  down  through 
the  centre  window  and  back  into  the  room. 

"Well,  all  unbeknownst  to  me  the  lady 
in  charge  of  the  building  saw  me  at  work 
out  there  and  was  afraid  I'd  make  a  mis- 
step and  fall  off:  She  watched  me  from 
down  in  the  court,  afraid  to  speak  to  me 
for  fear  I  might  make  a  false  move.  But 
when  she  knew  I  was  back  in  my  room 
she  came  up  and  said  she: 

"  'Miss  Marr,  if  you  ever  do  that  again, 
IU1— I'll  dispossess  you!' 

"Of  course  I  didn't  want  to  be  dis- 
possessed." said  Miss  Marr  with  an  ap- 
preciative laugh,  "but  I  told  her  I  didn't 
know  how  to- get  at  the  upper  part  of 
those  sashes.  .  "I 

"  Well,'  she  said,  you  can  just  pull, 
the  table  up  to  the  middle  window  and 
stand  on  that.  Then  you  can  pull  the 
upper  sash  of  the  middle  window  down 
and  reach  out  of  that.' 

"So  I  did,"  laughs  Miss  Marr.  "Oh, 
I'm  used  to  climbing  on  the  table.  I 
have  to  get  up  on  that  to  clean  the  top 
shelves  in  my  cupboard  and  arrange  the 
dishes  up  there.  I'm  careful.  1  don't 
fall  off."  - 


"Do  you  ever  break  any  dishes?" 
"Oh,    do    I?     That's   my   weakness.     I 
think  I'll  be  getting  my  walking  papers 
from  the  lady  of  the  house  if  I  keep  on." 
with  a  jovial  pretence  that  she  had  a  mis- 
tress who  could  discharge  her.     "I  find 
as  I  grow  older  that  my  memory  isn't 
quite  so  good.     Sometimes  I  forget  that 
I've  left  the  dishes  in  a  certain  spot  and 
I  accidentally  strike  them  with  my  hand 
and  cra,sh  goes  the  whole  pile!" 
"And  what  do  you  say  then?" 
"Oh,  I  say,  'Dear  me!'  or  I  call  myself 
uncomplimentary    names.     Sometimes  1 
laugh— sometimes    I    don't.     You  know, 

you  can't  always  feel  just  the  sam°.  can 
you?    So  sometimes  I  scold  myself  n 
than  at  others." 

"Well,  at  least  you  have  the  boar 
take  care  of  their  own  beds,  don'r  you?'' 

"Why  should  I?  They  help  sometimes. 
but  I  can  do  it  myself,  if  you  don't 
think  so,  just  go  into  the  bedroom  and 
see  how  the  two  there  look.  I  made 
them.  I  try  to  do  everything  there 
be  done,  just  as  if  I  could  see. 

"Once  in  a  while  I  move  all  the  furni- 
ture from  the  other  room,  the  one  1  ca'l 
my  little  parlor,  out  here  into  my  corn- ■ 
bination  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and 
take  up  the  parlor  carpet  and  turn  it 
around.  That's  so  it  won't  wear 
evenly,  you  know." 

"Apparently    you    are    carrying 
your  determination  not  to  sit  idle,  with. 
your  hands  folded  in  your  lap?" 

"Yes,  I  try  to  keep  busy.  But  we 
have  an  early  breakfast  and  there  is  no 
one  for  luncheon  but  myself:  I  have  to 
get  two  dinners;  one  at  4:30  for  the 
who  boards  with  me.  He  is  a  night 
watchman  and  sleeps  during  the 
The  boy  occupies  the  same  room  at 
night. 

"But  after  my  housework  is  done  in 
the  morning — arid  lam  generally  through 
before  9  o'clock — I  have  a  good  de 
time  on  my  hands.  I  can't  sew.  1  don't 
know  why,  but  my  hands  seem  to  get 
tired  and  the  needle  drops  rom  my 
lingers.  But  I  make  baskets  with  raffia 
and  I  can  read  some,  although  there 
aren't  so  many  books  printed  in  the  type 
I  have  learned  as  there  are  in  other  kinds. 

"Once  in  a  while^  though,  1  get,  a  real 
interesting  book.''  There  was  pne  by 
Myrtle  Reed  called  'Spinners  in  tho  Bun.' 
I  did  enjoy  that.  Then  twice  a  week 
some  one  comes  to  read  to  me  and  I 
always  something  to  look  forward  to. 
It  is  such  a  treat. 

"And  about  once  a  month  during  th<> 
winter  I  go  to  see  a  play.  The  ticket 
comes  from  the  Lighthouse,  the  home  of 
the  Association  for  the  Blind.  And  once 
a  month  too  I  go  to  church." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  oftener?" 
"Oh,  yes,  of  course!  I  d  like  to  go  every 
Sunday,  and  I  did  for. a  while.  But  the 
voung  lady  who  used  to  take  me  ?.ud  who 
lived  here  in  the  house  then  has  moved  lo 
Brooklyn,  so  of  course  she  can't  do  it  now. 
But  it  is  a  wonderful  comfort  to  me  to  be 
sure  of  going  once  a  month. 

"I  certainly  have  kind  friends!  I  often 
say  that  no  one  could  have  better  luck 
than  I  have.  Now,  take  marketing,  for 
instance.  I  can't  go  by  myself  and  of 
course  there's  no  one  to  go  with  me,  so  I 
make  out  a  list  of  what  I  want  and  give 
it  to  the  butcher's  man  or  the  grot 
man  when  they  come  around  deJiveiiugj 
goods,  and  they  bring  me  wha  t  I  v 
And  I  think  they  try  to  do  just  as  well 
by  me  as  if  I  could  see  for  myself." 

Just  then  the  bell  rang  and  Miss  Marr 
before  opening  the  door  asked  who  was 
there.  It  was  a  collector  for  some  in- 
surance company.  And  here  is  a  curious 
indication  of  the  self-reliance  and  charac- 
ter of  this  wonderful  woman.  She  was 
looking  after  the  payments  on  a  policy 
held  by  a  girl  living  in  another  apartment1 
of  the  same  house. 

The  girl  works  during  the  day.  but 
instead  of  asking  some  other  friend  to 
take  charge  of  the  money  and  book  and  !  o 
pay  the  collector,  she  had  entrusted  it  to 
this  blind  woman'  Surely  a  courageous 
and  resourceful  captain  is  Mary  Marr, 
who  not  only  keeps  her  own  crippled  ship 
afloat  on  a  troubled  sea  but  even  throws 
a  line  now  and  then  lo  other  and,  one 
would  think,  more  fortunate  craft. 
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A    Deserving    Blind    Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  answer  to  my  appeal  for  the  blind 
Piano-tuner,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Transcript,  I  received  two  replies  with 
promises  of  work,  which  means  four  dol- 
lars in  money  and  added  encouragement 
for  the  boy.  This  deserving  young  man, 
who  does  not  ask  for  charity,  although  his 
need  is  great,  does  very  painstaking  work, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  others  having  pi- 
anos would  give  him  a  chance.  All  he 
wants  is  a  chance  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  self-supporting  wage  earner, 
and  I  hope  that  enough  work  can  be  found 
for  him  to  enable  him  to  make  a  livelihood. 

Florence  W.  Biechard 
51  Green  street,  Jamaica  Plain.    Telephone 
1845  W. 

THE    BOSTOK   HERALD 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  BLIND 

A  review  of  the  decision  in  Wilson  v. 
Detroit    United    Ry.(    132    Northwestern 
Reporter,    762,    discloses     the     following 
facts:     Plaintiff,    a  man  aged   47  years, 
was  totally  blind.    He  boarded  a  street 
car  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  paid  his  fare, 
and  called  for  a  transfer.     It  was   fur- 
nished him,  and  at  the  time  of  alighting 
and  place  of  transfer  plaintiff  asked  the 
conductor  if  the   way  -was  clear  for  his 
crossing  the  track.    The  conductor,  see- 
ing   and    knowing    of    the     unfortunate 
man's  infirmity,  answered,  "Yes,  every- 
thing  is   all    right,"    and   to    go'  ahead. 
Plaintiff   alighted.     The    place     was     a 
paved    street,    much   travelled    and   fre- 
quented at  that  hour  of  the  day.    Rely- 
ing  upon    the    information   of   the   con- 
ductor, he  started  for  the  sidewalk,  and 
as   he   was   about    to    cross   the   second 
track  he  was   struck   by   a   car,    which 
gave    no    warning    of    its    approach    by 
either    gong    or    other   sound.     He    sus- 
tained an  Injury,  breaking  two  bones  of 
his  left  leg,  and  prays  for  damages  from 
the  street  car  company.    The  question  as 
to    whether    the   railway   company   was 
negligent  the  court  says   "we  shall  not 
discuss."  This  phase  of  the  law  of  negli- 
gence is  apparently  to  be  ignored.    It  is 
not  essential.    But  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  poor  blind  man,  who  exercised  the 
very  highest  degree  of  care,  in  fact  took 
all    reasonable    precautions    within    his 
power,     in     ascertaining     whether     the 
street  was  safe  or  not,  by  Inquiring  of 
one  whom  he  had  all  reason  to  believe, 
was  guilty  of   such  contributory  negli- 
gence   as    to    preclude    a   recovery,    the 
court  answers  "Yes."  We  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  wonder  what  additional  pre- 
cautions could  have  been  taken  by  plain- 
tiff.—The  Docket. 


Friday,     Heiv.    b,     1912. 

f  BLIND  STUDENT  HAS  MADE 
UNE  RECORD  A  T  UNi  VERSITY 

Denios  Jones  Excelled  in  His  Studies— History  Paper  on 
"^   Which  His  Grade  was  100  is  Given  in  Full. 

4.   Charlemagne  came  to  the  throne 
ao    higher    proof    of    the    efficiency    in   768  and   reigned   till   814.     He  was 
of    the    Cedar   Spring     Institution    tor    a    man    ahead    of    his    time    in    many 
the    Deaf,    Dumb    and    Blind    can    be    respects.      He   was   a  strict   ruler,    for 
given  than  the  paper  of  Demos  Jones,    he    kept   a   minute   account    of   every- 
a  student  at  the  University  of   South    thing    in    his    realms.      He    appointed 
Carolina,    on   his   examination   on   his-    men  to  go  about  over  the     land     ad- 
tory  during  the   recent  midwinter  ex-    ministering    justice    and    seeing    that 
animations.  Mr.  Jones  is  total]/  blind,    every  man  did  his  duty  by  his  coun- 
and  yet  the  neatness  of  his  examina-    try  in   the   way  of  taxes.      He   took  a 
lion    paper    is    surpassed    only    by    its    great  interest  in  education.      He  even 
fullness    and    general    accuracy.       He    founded  a  school  in  his  palace,  where 
writes  all  of  his  essays  and  examina-    the  young  nobles  could  attend  school, 
tions  on  the  typewriter,  scarcely  mak-    Charlemagne  himself  studied  a  great 
ing  a  single  typographical  error.     He    deal   even  after  he  became   king,    but 
does  not   employ  any  one   to   read   to    he  never  could  acquire  the  ability  to 
him,    but    trusts*   to    the    kindness    of    write    well,    although    it    is    said    that 
his    fellow    students    to    read    to    him    he    slept    with    his    tablet    under    his 
'from  time  to  time  the  lessons  assign-    pillow   that  he  might  use  his  wakins 
ed.      In   spite  cf   this   casual   help,   he    hours    in    practicing    with    the    pen, 
has  made  100  on  mathematics,   under         Charlemagne    believed    that    it    was 
Prof.    F.    H.    Colcock,   and   a   similarly    his  special  business  to     promote     the 
high  mark  in  history,  under  Dr.  S.  Q,    church.      Whenever   he    captured    any 
Mitchell.  of  his  enemies,   he  gave  them  to   un- 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  pleasing  in  ap-  .derstand  that  if  they  did  not  accept 
pearancc,  is  one  of  the  most  independ-  his  religion  he  wouud  put  them  to 
cnt,  cheerful  and  virile  men  in  the  death.  He  drew  up  a  code  of  laws, 
whole  student  body  of  the  university,  which  threatened  death  to  anyone 
numbering  4  33.  He  has  already  learn-  who  should  have  any  desire  of  re- 
ed so  well  the  grounds  that  he  can  turning  to  his  pagan  belief, 
in  general  find  his  way  around  unaid-  Charlemagne's  reign  was  one  of 
ed,  though  he  is  so  greatly  beloved  continuous  warfare.  He  conducted  52 
by  all  of  his  fellow  students  that  any  campaigns  himself.  His  enemies  were 
one  of  them  delights  to  have  the  op-     the    Saxons,    Avars,      Saracens,    Slavs 


portunity  of  accompanying  him  on 
any  errand.  To  his  faithful  teachers 
at  Cedar  Spring,  his  record  so  far 
at  the  university  pays  the  highest 
tribute. 

It  should  be  added  that  Supt.  J.   E. 
Swearingen  takes  the  kindest  interest 


and  Bohemians. 

On  Christmas  day  in  the  year  800 
the  pope  crowned  Charlemagne  the 
emperor  of  the  West,  and  thus  estab- 
lished what  was  called  the  Holy  Ro- 
man empire,  which  lasted  till  1806. 

Although       Charlemagne's       empire 


in   directing  the  course   of  study  and  was    organized    during    his    rule,       he 

lends  encouragement  in  every  way  to  seemed  to  know  that  it  could  not  last 

him.  long,  and  so  he  divided  it  between  his 

His  examination  paper  in  European  sons  before  ins  death  in  814. 

history   in    response    to    various   ques-  No.    5.    Jerusalem      fell      into      the, 

tions  follows:  hands  of  the  triumphant  Turks  about 


1.  The  Germans  first  tried  to  enter 
th£  Roman  empire  about  a  century 
before   the   birth   of   Christ,    but   were 


1000  A.  D.,  who  were  overrunning  the 
'Saracen  empire.  These  Turks  were 
very  cruel  to  the  pilgrims,   who   went 


repelled.      This   was    due    to    the    fact    ^e%   *****  to,  f?™s?le™    to    worship 

that    they   were   wandering    in    search     at-  -hns 

of  new  homes. 

were    being    pushe 

hordes   from   their   land,    and  so    they 


ere   wandering    in    search  ;  ,L,"YL„    i«   !    ♦   i         %  returning 

3S.     In  376,  the  Visigoths  ^jlSf  t>°     -T    0tf   £Ue"y    W£m 

pushed    by   the   Turanian  aTr°h"*e V   *    P*°PlG   0i  -,EUp°£?-    *  opf 

thoir   i.nfl     *„*   c«    ,h<Z  Urban   II   at  the  council   of  Clermont 


in  109  5,  in  a  speech  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  on  a  war  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  end  of 
the  speech  everybody  cried  out,  "It 
is  the  will  of  God!'  The  following  year 

peror  Valens  at  the  battle  of  Adrian-    wnT  ^d^rTl  £Ut  £*     ^G      H'5' 
;.„i~       /~><.i ^ i-.-i 4i p„i      iana,    and    each   generation      for      the 


crossed  the  Danube  with  the  permis 
sion  of  the  Roman  emperor,  promis- 
ing to  fight  for  the  Romans.  They 
soon  fell  out,  however,  with  their  new 
masters,  and  Alaric  defeated  the  Em- 


ople.     Other  German   tribes  then  fol- 


lowed   fast,    until    the    whole    empire    saj]e 


next   century   and   a   half  saw   a   cru- 


m  as   invaded. 

2.  The 
pire  in  3 
410,  and 


several   years,      settled      in      southern    the  E     t  to~Qomm  M 

&«??•-  Wh_^?-_^eZ   ™TeJTC£?,..!:    The  crusades  also  gave  birth  to  three 

great  orders:      The     Templars,      Hos- 
iers and  Teutonic  Knights.        The 
was    organized    in    1119    for    the 
protection  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
from  Jerusalem.     It  became  very 
in  a  short  time  and  the  pope  de- 
that    no    bishop    could    excom- 


tiact  of  territory  in  419  for  lighting 
the    Vandals. 

3.  Clovis  became  converted  to  the 
orthodox  faith  in  4  96  after  he  hud 
defeated    the    Alemanni.  3  .   con- 

version proved  to  be  of  great  value 
to  the  pope  afterward,  for  Clovis  set 
himself   to   work  to  conqur   the  othi 

German  tribes  which  were  still  'w^W.  "6  -°f ,  them-  PhiliP  the 
pagans,  and  those  which  were  Arians.  ...  ,rft(^ec;ame  Jealous  of  them  and 
These  he  brought  under  the  orthod.  ™ SJrJST*  "Phes-    fo 

faith.     Also,  the  marriage  of  a  daugh-    £2:  the    o.der 

ter  of  his  house  to  the 
in  England  was  instrume 
ing   that   religion    to    I 

,H"    out  ot   the   crusades,   but,    when 


ed    their    riches,    so    he    with    his 

ThS6  ft^11,4    the    °'der    t0    an    end- 

king  of  Kent    lh  °    ,„°*pitaierVvere    organized    for 

in  bring-    exf,t  .  ?.  °r  of  pilgrims.      It  is  still   in 

at  country.  !  he.  -teutonic  Knights  also 


tf 


no    more    fighting   in 

gan   to   give  trouble  ax 
nd    hired    themselves    out      as 
i  ries. 
i.  6.  Gregory  VII,  Hildebrand,  be- 
e  pope  about  1073.     He     believed' 
the   Pope  could  not  make  a  mis- 1 
!,   that  he   could  create   a   kind   at1 
his  own  will  or  dethrone  one,  that  he 
alone  had  the  right  to   appoint  bish- 
It  was  in   the  attempt  to  carry 
this    last    belief     that       he       and 
Henry    IV    became    at      outs.      Henry 
claimed  that  as  the  land  of  the   bish- 
opric belonged  to  him,  he  had  a  right 
to   say  who  should   hold   it.     He     re- 
fused to   invest  the  bishops  appointed, 
by  the  pope  with  their  lands,  and  so 
the   struggle  began. 

Henry  was  excommunicated  and  his 
people  absolved  from  their  allegiance. 
He  went  afterwards  to  Canossa  and 
bowed  down  to  the  will  of  Hilde- 
brand; but,  as  soon  as  he  returned 
home,  he  gathered  an  army  and 
marched  against  Home.  The  pope 
and  died  later  in  exile.  His  last 
Is  were,  "I  have  loved  righteous-' 
ness  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  J 
die  in  exile." 

Np.   7.  The  English  parliament  was 
dished   in   1265,    durinfr  the  reign] 
Lenry   111,    by   Simon    de   MonfortJ 
pnsisted    of    the    lords   and    clergy! 
and  the  commons.     The  model  parlia- 
it  was  called  together  in   12  96   by 
vard    I.        In   this   each    town   was 
represented  by  two   elected  men.  Un- 
der   the    Tudors    it   dwindled    into    al- 
most nothing;  the  king  was  boss.  Un- 
der   the    Stewarts,    however,    it   began 
to    regain    its    power.    In    Charles    l's 
reign   it  decreed  that  it  could  not  be! 
dispersed  by  the  king  without  its  own! 
consent.      It  has  never  since  declined 
in  power,  but  has  grown.     The  house 
of  commons  is  now  the  principal  body! 
in  it. 

No.    8.    Magna    Charta    had    its    be- 
ginning   in    the    charters    granted    to  I 
certain    towns   by    William    the      Con- 
queror   and    succeeding    kings.    It    did 
not    take    form,     however,       till      the 
reign  of  John  Lackland,  who  did   not 
>ect    any    law.       In    1215    he    was 
od    to    sign    Magna    Charta,    which 
insured   liberty  to  the   English   people) 
ver.     It  was  subsequently  restated; 
in      the      petition      of      rights      under' 
James   II. 

9.  The  Lutheran  movement  in  Ger- 
many  was   brought  about     by     many 

hief  causes  were  religi- 

doctrinal,  moral,  social,  economic 

political.     For  many  years  it  was 

thought    that    religion    was    the    only 

se,  but  the  tendency  now  is  to  put 

loo    much   stress  on   the     social     and 

political    causes. 

10.  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben  in 
■ny  in  the  year  1483.     He  attend-! 

ed  school  at  Mansfeld  till  he  was  14.1 
He  then  went  to  Madgeburg  one  year.j 
inach  four  years  and   the  Univer-! 
sity  of  Erfurt  four  years. 

In   1505,  he  entered  an  AugUstinian 

monastery,    and    was    made    a    priest 

years    later.      In    1508,    he    was 

d    to    the    University    of    Witten 

burg,    where    he    taught    for    a    great 

number  of  years. 

In  1511,  he  made  a  visit  to  Rome 
in  the  interest  of  his  order.  While 
there,  he  visited  all  the  holy  places,; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  almost  wished) 
his  narents  were  dead,  because  hej 
could  have  prayed  them  out  of  pur-, 
gatory   so    easily. 

In  1517,  Tetzel  came  into  Saxony 
selling  indulgences.  Luther  thereupon! 
tacked  up  his  95  theses,  and  the  re-i 
formation  began. 

In  1520,  the  pope  sent  him  a  bull 
communication  which  he  burned 
in  December  of  that  year  before  an 
mbled  multitude.  The  next  year! 
he  was  tried  at  the  diet  of  Worms.  As1 
he  refused  to  go  against  conscience 
he   was   outlaw  ' 

The    next    ten    months    he    spent    in 
seclusion    at    the    castle    of    Wartbur°- 
translating  the   Bible,   but  he  did   nol 
complete    his  translation  till   1534. 
Luther  sided  with  the  nobles  in' the 
-'    war    which    lasted   from    '25 
till    '29.      By   this  time  the  movement 
had    become    greater    than    the    man 
Luther  did  not  lead   but  only  as- 
i     in    the    reformation. 


his  old  home  of  Eisleben, 
in    1546. 

11.  The  causes  of  the  reformation 
in  England  were  reversed  from  those 
in  Germany.  Henry  VIII  at  first  op- 
posed Luther  on  the  religious  grounds, 
but  for  selfish  and  political  reasons 
broke  off  with  the  pope  and  made 
himself  the  head  of  the  English 
church.  The  causes  are  generally  out- 
lined as  follows:  political,  economic, 
moral  and    doctrinal. 

12.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Spanish 
soldier  at  first,  but,  becoming  enthusi- 
astic in  religion,  he  changed  his  life 
and  founded  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
in    1 

Charles  V  was  the  grandson  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain  and  of 
of  Austria  and  Alary  of. 
Burgundy.  He  was  the  heir  to  2  2 
ns.  He  abdicated  in  1556  in  favori 
of  his  son,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  died 
two  years  later  at  the  age  of  58. 

Zwingli   was  a  Swiss   reformer   and  1 
a    contemporary    of   Luther.      He    was 
patriotic,  and   wished  to  Stop  thd 
of    young    Swiss    in    the    wars    of 
othe  -ns. 

Calvin  was  a  French  reformer, 
born  in  1509,  who  left  his  home  and 
went  to  Geneva  in  1542.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  burning  of  Servetus, 
the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
blood. 

Savonarola  was  the  reformer  of 
Florence.  He  told  the  people  that 
God  was  going  to  punish  them  f or  \ 
their  evils;  and,  when  Charles  ofj 
Prance  invaded  Italy,  Savonarola  wel- 
comed him  as  the  instrument  of  God 
in  carrying  out  what  he  had  pro- 
phesied.     He  was  burned  in   149.. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  an  English- 
man of  literary  fame  whom  Henry 
VIII  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  head  of  the 
church. 

John  Collet  was  a  professor  at  Ox- 
ford at  the  beginning  of  the  ref  orma- , 
tion. 

Erasmus  was  a  German.  He  and 
Luther  at  first  were  friends,  but  soon 
began  to  attack  each  other.  Erasmus 
translated  his  Greek  Bible  in  1516. 
He  was  at  one  time  also  a  professor 
at   Oxford. 

(Books  read  by  me  since  September 
last.) 

13.  "Tom  Sawyer,"  "Huckleberry 
Finn,"  "The  Spy,"  "Horseshoe  Robin- 
son," "Life  of  Charlemagne,"  "Parts 
of  Life  of  Galileo,"  "Life  of  Luther," 
"Life  of  John  Huss,"  "Letters  of  John 
Huss,"  "Life  of  Wyclif,"  "Constitu- 1 
tional  History  of  England,"  "Prince 
and  Pauper,"  "Autocrat  at  the  Break- 
fast Table,"    "Last  of   the   Mohicans.^ 
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MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


(OJ-LEGE     VIEW     PAPER     Pl'BMSH- 
RP    BY    SIGHTLESS    EDITORS. 


FIELD    IS    TO    BE    ENLARGED 


Circulation    Already    Covers    All    of 
the    United    States    and   Parts 
otf  Several     ''oreisrn 
,\L  Countries. 


Plans   are   being   made    by   the   Ad- 
\  enlists  at  College  View  to  enlarge  thevj 
field  of  the  Christian  Record,  a  paper  j 
printed  for  the  blind  in  what  3s  known 
as    "point,"    and    which    has    the    sec- 
ond   largest    circulation    of    any    paper 


oi    its   kind   In   the   United  States.     It 
has    ft    circulation    of      2,500      In      the: 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  Aus- 
tralia and  Mexico. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  manage-; 
xr.ent  of  the  paper  to  add  what  Is 
known  as  the  English  Braille  point 
system  in  addition  to  the  two  dot  sys- 
tems now  In  use.  It  Is  known  as  the 
American  and  New  York  system.  By 
adding  the  English  system  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  circulation  will  o« 
largely   increased   In    that   country,   as 

thi&  style  Is  tne  one  used  by  the  blin<Ji 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Danish  point 
wili  also  be  added  and  in  time  it  is 
th<  intention  of  the  denomination  to 
us«  the  German  and  French  systems  of 
printing  for  the  blind  in  order  to  make 
the  Record  a  paper  of  international 
circulation. 

To  care  for  the  large  circulation  of 
the  paper  a  new  press  has  been  or- 
dered which  will  turn  out  about  2,600 
sheets  of  printing  an  hour  and  a  new 
stereotyping  machine  has  also  been 
Installed,  Only  one  of  four  persons 
actively  engaged  in  Issuing  the  paper 
can  see. 

L.  N.  Muck,  the  editor,  received  his 
education  in  the  Nebraska  school  for 
the  blind,  and  the  greater  part  of  hl3 
time  since  then  has  been  spent  In  the 
office  of  the  -Christian  Record.  Al- 
tl-ough  blind  he  Is  an  active  man, 
end  makes  trips  all  over  the  United 
States  in  the  Interests  of  the  paper 
and   In  affiliated   lines  of  work. 

He  has  been  In  New  York,  Denver 
end  many  other  large  cities,  making 
these  trips  alone  and  having  the  as- 
sistance of  a  messenger  boy  or  friends 
to  take  bim  to  the  points  he  wishes 
Xc  reach.  At  his  home  in  College  View 
he  goes  about  his  daily  work  with  al- 
most as  little  trouble  as  though  he 
were  not  sightless. 

Graduated    In    Music. 

Mrs.  Muck,  who  does  the  press  work 
connected  with  the  magazine,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  school  for  the 
blind  and  also  of  the  Nebraska  school 
tn  voice,  violin  and  piano  tuning.  For 
(several  years  after  leaving  the  school, 
ehe  devoted  herself  to  the  teaching 
of  music,  but  has  since  given  her  time 
to  the  paper. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Wilson,  who  has  served 
as  proof  reader  and  stereotyper  since 
the  magainze  was  established  thirteen 
years  ago,  was  educated  at  the  Iowa 
college  for  the  blind  at  Vinton,  la 
She  has  labored  untiringly  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  blind  since  she  left  the 
school.  The  magazine  was  founded 
bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Miss  Tucker, 
the  stenographer,  is  the  only  person 
connected  with  the  publication  of  this 
unique  paper  who  can  see.  While  the 
different  blind  workers  are  able  1  ■ 
)itrform  some  duties,  Miss  Tucke. 
takes  care  of  the  correspondence  nec- 
essary with  those  of  the  outside  world, 
\vho  can  not  read  the  point  system. 

The   magazine    had   a    circulation    of 

neventy-ftve  when   It   started.     It   was 

founded  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  In  1899 

md  was  moved  to  Nebraska  a  number 

■  1:  years  ago. 

Queer  Looking    Paper. 

The    magazine    is    a    queer-looking 
■bject.     A    heavy    manilla    paper,    al- 
nost    like   card-board   in    thickness,    is 
employed.    Upon   these  sheets  are  row 
tfter    row    of    Indentations,    the    posi- 
tion  of  each   upon   the   paper   indicat- 
ng    the    letter   or   word    printed.       In 
.jetting  out  the  paper  much  the  same  j 
.'orm   is  followed  as  in  other  publica- 1 
tions.     The    editor    writes    his      copy, ' 
iind   the   compositor    "sets"    U   up.    Fori 
the   purpose  of   writing  his   copv,    the1 
editor  uses   a   little   machine    built   on 
the   principle   of   the   typewriter.    The 
key  board    consists    of    a    row    of    six 
Jon.?  black  keys  like  those  of  a  piano 
or   organ,   with  a  small   lever  in     the 
center    which    serves    the    purpose    of 
a    space    key.     Each    key    works    high 
with   a   leverage    in    much    the     same 
way    ae    a    typewriter,    but    there    Is 
this   difference:    the   type   at   the   end 


MAKING   A    PAPER   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

The  paper  published  at  Collesre  View  for  the  blind  Is  one  of  the  few 
publications  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  second  in  the  number  of 
copies  circulated  each  month.  No.  1 — Mrs.  A.  O.  Wilson,  reading  copjr 
with  one  hand  and  operating  the  stereotyping  machine  which  transcribes 
the  dors  to  metal  plates,  with  the  other.  No.  2 — L.  N.  Much,  editor  of  the 
paper.  No.  3 — Mrs.  Wilson  taking  dictation  and  turning  out  manuscript  on 
her  typewriter.  No.  4 — Mrs.  I,.  N.  Muck,  operating  the  press  upon  which 
the  plates  from  the  stereotyping  machine  are  fitted.  She  is  an  expert  In 
her  line  of  work. 


te  the  same  on  all.  A  letter  is  formed 
of  raised  dots,  and  these  are  made 
from  the  pressure  of  the  key  on  the 
under  side  of  the  paper.  Each  type- 
'wrlter  key,  however,  strikes  with  its 
points  at  a  different  position  on  the 
;mper,  and  thus  letters,  words  and 
eentences   are    formed. 

This  copy  is  furnished  the  com- 
positor, and  the  writing  Is  repro- 
duced on  a  machine  similar  to  the 
one  used  by  the  editor,  except  that 
it  is  larger,  about  the  size  of  a  Bew- 
5ng  machine,  and  it  makes  the  point 
impressions  on  thin  zinc  plates.  In 
doing  this  a  foot  lever  is  used  to 
force  the  points  into  the  metal  plates 
In  «ome  of  the  minor  shops  this 
TOatrix-roaking  is  done  with  a  little 
machine    In    which    the    Impression    is 


made  by  a  tap  on  an  awl-like  piece 
of  steel,  a  mechanical  guide  keeping 
the.  point-making  on  a  straight  line. 

Very    Few    Errors. 

When  the  metal  sheets  are  fin- 
ished the  compositor  or  the  editor 
does  the  proof-reading.  If  an  error 
is  detected,  which  is  rare,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  uso  a  little  appliance  for 
smoothing  down  the  surface  at  that 
point,  or  If  that  Is  impossible,  ths 
plate  must  be  made  over  again.  The 
mechanical  difficulties  involved  make 
changes  from  copy  very  infrequent 
The  metal  plates  are  next  put  in  a 
printing  press,  especially  designed, 
on  rollers.  These  rest  against  other 
rollers  holding  rubber  mats.  The  pa- 
per runs  between  and  at  each  revolu- 


tion the  zinc  plates  force  their  im- 
pression through  the  paper,  turning 
out  printed   pages. 

A  number  of  different  systems  of 
printing  for  the  blind  have  been  in- 
vented, but  they  differ  only  in  the 
groupings  of  points  representing  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  In  none  of 
these  systems  is  any  attempt  made 
to  form  letters  familiar  to  those  who 
have  their  sight.  The  American 
braille  system  Is  generally  considered  j 
to  aproach  nearest  the  ink  printing  i 
in  general  character  and  this  and  the 
New  York  point  system  are  the  two 
most  in   use   among  the   blind. 

Resembles    Blank    Paper. 

A  finished  copy  of  -the  magazine 
little  resembles  the  publications  seen 
<-»n  the  news  stand.  1\  is  absolutely 
•without  color,  save  that  of  the  paper 
upon  which  it  is  printed,  which  is  in- 
variably a  slightly  tinted  yellow. 
The  first  impression  given  is  that 
the  pages  are  blank,  but  close  in- 
spection shows  a  myriad  of  little 
raised  dots,  looking  as  though  some 
boy  had  tried  to  prick  the  pages 
with  a  pin,  but  had  refrained  from 
forcing  the  point  through  at.  any 
place.  These  dots  a.re  all  neatly  ar- 
ranged in  groups  and  run  across  the 
page  in  well-ordered  lines.  The  im- 
pressions are  firm  and  the  paper  used 

tough,    as    the    raised    dots    must    be 
permanently   retained. 

The  paper  at  College  View  is  large- 
ly devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Adventist  religion  among-  the  blind, 
but  some  of  its  pages  are  devoted  to 
helpful  articles  along-  other  lines,  such 
as  assisting  the  blind  by  telling  them 
of  the  success  of  other  blind  people 
in  the  world  and  showing  them  that 
it  Is  possible  for  one  to  accomplish 
something  though  deprived  of  sight. 
It  also  prints  current  events,  poems 
and  contributions  from  the  subscrib- 
ers of  the  paper.  Helen  Keller  is  one 
of  the  subscribers  and  has  contribut- 
ed  a   number  of  articles   to  its  pases. 

The    paper    as    now    published 
thirty   pages,   which   would   amount    to 
about    eiiht    magazine   pages    of   ordi- 
nary print.     It   is  printed   on   but    one 
side.     No  advertisements   of  any   kind 
are    put    in    the    paper,    excepting 
times   when  positions  or   opportun 
are    offered    for   some    person    to    find 
work. 


K 
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System    Easily    Learned. 

•  The  reading  of  point  depewfe  ~  tffi; 
one's  ability  to  spell  and  his  educa- 
tion in  general,  as  it  does  with  per- 
sons who  have  sight,  says  Mr.  Muck.' 
It  is  not  hard  to  learn  to  read,  how- 
ever, especially  by  the  sightless 
whose  fingers  are  most  sensitive  and 
quick  to  carry  the  slight  impressions 
to  the  brain.  Many  learn  the  system 
by  correspondence  with  some  school 
for  the  blind,  with  the  assistance  of 
friends  who  can  aid  them  in  learn- 
ins;-  the  alphabet.  Where  one  is  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor  and  the  fin- 
gers become  calloused  it  makes  the 
reading  more  difficult,  as  the  digits 
must  be  sensitive. 

A  subscription  price  of  $2  a  year  is 
Charged  for  the  publication,  but  the 
larger  number  of  the  blind  are  una-, 
ble  to  pay  for  it  and  are  given  free 
copies.  It  was  not  established  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  and  does 
not  pay  its  way.  Donations  are  de- 
pended  upon  to  make  up  the  deficit 
each   year.  .      „_,, 

The  blind  are  finding  their  way 
into  a  great  many  occupations,  and 
have  found  that  they  can  do  things 
that  would  have  been  thought  hr  pos- 
sible some  years  age,  says  Mr.  Muck. 
In  the  public  schools  of  Geneva  a 
blind  girl  teaches  music  to  a  large 
class  With  her  charts,  she  can  teach 
as  well  as  if  she  could  see. 

A  man  in  Chicago  has  charge  of  the 
tuning  of  the  pianos  for  the  schools 
of  the  city.  He  is  an  expert  at  the 
work  and  takes  care  of  1.500  instru- 
ments. The  blind  are  said  to  be  es- 
pecially well  adapted  to  this  class  ot 
Work.  "Others  have  entered  the  pro- 
-ion  of  law,  some  are  canvassing 
j  others  have  taken  up  vanou 
'kinds  of  factory   work. 


TO  ID  ON  $2  DAY 


\ 

Sheltel  Needleman,  the  blind  news 
man,  is  going  into  partnership.  Hence- 
forth, he  will  share  the  profits  that  ac- 
crue from  his  swle  of  daily  newspapers' 
with  Dora  Seigel  of  No.  156  Lewis,  street. 
The  pair  wiU.be  married 'next  Sunday, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride-to-be. 

Needleman  has  been  blind  for  the  last 
eight  years.  He  lost  his  sight  through 
overstudy.  When  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  his  parents,  with  whom  he  resides^ 
at  No.  199  Forsythe  street,  decided 
Shetftel  should  be  a  rabbi.  Shelter 
thought  so,  too.  He  gave  up  playtime: 
and  devoted  himself  to  study. 

Everything  went  finely  for  two  years., 
Shefrtel  nuacfe  rapid  strides.  He  was 
easily  a  star  scholar.  One  morning  he 
awoke  and  everything  was  dark.  He 
-roped  his  way  to  his  father's  room  His. 
eyes  were  wide  open,  hut  he  was  stone 
blind  The  next  six  months  he  spent 
In  a  darkened  room  in  the  hope  of  re- 
covering his  eight.  Then  he  decided  to 
keen  up  the  fight.  He  went  on  with  his 
studies  and  sought  a  livelihood  on  the 
side:  He  drifted  into  the  feld  of  the 
newsdealer. 

Xeedleman  has  his  own  ideas  of  ntatri- 
minnv      He   told   an   Evening   World  re- 
nter  to-day   that   Lillian    Russell  has 
tt,e  wrong  idea  of  the  size  of  a  "roar- 
rving  income." 


^HEFTE  1-  NEEDUEMAr^ 


RPORA  S-E.I6E.L  E 


'A  person  an  live  on  two  dollars  a  day 
pr.  can  live  on  a  thousand  a  day."  he 
said,  as  he  stood  at  the  Window  of  the 
License  Bureau.  He  looked  down  on  his 
fiancee,  whose  head  barely  reaches  his 
shoulders.  "Dora  and  I  will  stay  within 
our  limit  and  be  well  satisfied.  My 
news  stand  pays  well  enough  to  support 
two." 


BOSTON  ?M AH-         TOJRN-  GLOBS 


Saturday,  Feb.    17, 


■ 


r  the 


Blind. 


"The   Iron  Woman",  for 

Mirirgmi    Deland's    novel,    "The,-Xwrf 
WomS  soon  to  be  read  by  the  blind 
as  well  as  those  who  can  see.     The  ta.-, a 
has  already  been  begun' ot  putting  it  in- 
to the  Braille  text,  and  those  in  charge, 
be  work  are  pushing  it  as  rapidly  as 
ib!e    because    of    the    demand     from 
for    the    blind    and    individuals. 
U   is  also  stated   that   "The  Iron  Worn-' 
.'an"  is  about  the  only   nov.tl  'f  the  pres- 
ent  time  to  be  so  quickly  taken  up,   as 
only    older    books    and    classics    are    ofj 
sufficient   quality    to    warrant   being   put 
into  the  expensive  form   for  re'ading  by 
the  blind.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 


r«it     ?*!$sn 


Thursday,   Feb.  29,   1S12. 


Blind  Valedictorian. 

-p.,    Feb.    2fi.— George    Csmv.ody. 
'New   York,    a    blind   stue.'eiit    at    Syra- 
=e   rniversity,    has   been    .'leered    vale-    J 
'\     ,.,..,  cf  the  class  of  1A12.     Carmody 
onP   of  the  most   brilliant    students   at     , 
e  institution.      He  is  an   accomplished  ^ 
anist. 


%*  N*w  fork  $ 

BOOK    REVIEW 

PUBLISHED    EVERY    SUNDAY    BY 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,.  FEBRUARY  18,   1912. 


Margaret  Deland's  novel.  "  The  Iron 
Wo^n."  is  soon  to  be  read  by  the :  blind 
as  well  as  those  who  can  see.  The  tasK 
nas  already  been  begun  of  putting  it :  *to 
the  Braille  text,  and  those. m  charge  * 
the  work  are,  pushing  it  as  rapidly  a» 
possible,  because  of  the  demand  fro  n 
schools  for  the  blind  and  ™*™d*g*J}. 
is  also  stated  that  "The  Hon  ffOjM 
.out  the  only  novel  of  the  present 
to  be  so  guickly  taken  up  t hat _  only 
older  books  and  classics  are  of  «W«U3«H 
quality  to  warrant  being  put  into  the  ex- 
pensive  form  for   reading   by    the   blind. 


STEW  A  17  K 
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Saturday.    f':b.    24,    1S'.2.    - 

BUND  MEN  TO 
HAVE  WfflSTLES 

Police  Board  to  Issue  Permits 

for  Afflicted  to  Summon 

Aid  at  Crossings. 

DELINQUENTS  PUT  ON  TRIAL 


Following  an  example  set  by  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago,  the  local  Police  Board  yes- 
terday afternoon  decided  to  grant  permis- 
sion to  all  blind  persons  to  carry  whistles 
which  will  bring  to  their  assistance  any 
policeman  within  hearing. 

The  board  also  acted  on  the  charge  of 
intoxication  made  against  Patrolman 
George  H.  Ryder,  of  the  Fifth  Precinct. 
He  was  fined  twenty  days'  pay  and  loss 
of  salary  during  his  suspension,  which 
began  February  13. 

It  was  decided  to  have  the  law  depart- 
ment draw  up  the  charges  against  Pa- 
trolman John  Schroeder,  of  the  Fourth 
Precinct,  who  is  now  under  suspension. 
The  charges  will  be  for  dereliction  of  duty 
and  will  be  heard  Monday  afternoon, 
March  4.  The  specific  offense  will  be 
stated  as  being  in  connection  with  the  en- 
tering of  the  Smith  drug  store,  at  South 
Orange  avenue  and  South  Seventh  street, 
about  which  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
late. 

The  application  for  the  permit  to  carry 
whistles  was  made  by  W.  J.  Adickes,  in 
behalf  of  the  Progressive  Blind  Men's 
Club  of  New  Jersey.  The  fact  that  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  York  have  granted  such 
permission  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
such  a  privilege  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. In  the  application  it  was  stated 
that  on  many  occasions  blind  people  are 
refused  assistance  across  streets  by  pe- 
destrians because  they  think  they  will  be 
solicited    for  alms. 

Permission  was  granted  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  whistles  to  be  used 
will  be  of  a  different  sound  than  those 
used  by  patrolmen  at  traffic  centres.  The 
chief  told  the  members  of  the  board  that 
if  the  blind  people  carry  the  same  kind 
of  whistles  as  the  officers  use  it  will  mean 
confusion   at  traffic   centres. 

When  the  new  order  goes  into  effect, 
which  will  probably  be  March  1,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  all  patrolmen  when  they 
hear  a  whistle  of  a  blind  man  to  go  to 
his  assistance  and  help  him  across  streets. 
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Sunday,    Fei.    25,    101: 


AID 


Of  c  Cincinnati    Germans    Will     Be 
jSougbkFor  Missionary  Work 
yS       in  Holy  Land. 

1        — 

M<  of      the      German      Protestant 

3    of   Cincinnati    jvill   unite   to   give 
an    appropriates  reception    to    Rev.    Ludwig 
Schneller,   of  Jerusalem,   who  will  be   their 
guest  to-day.    A   mass  meeting  will  be  held 
evening-     in     Emery     Auditorium,     at 
which  Rev.  Scvhneller,  who  is  making  a  tour 
of    the     rniteti     States    etnd    lecturing    on 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  land,  and  the  mis- 
sion work  being  accomplished  thereunder 
rSc,    will    be    the     principal 
speaker.     He   >»*U   present  'the   need   of  as- 
from   Germans   of   this   country  to 
re-ei  -ligious     institutions     in 

Jerusalem,    which,  were    recently   destroyed 
sing  a  loss  of  over  $100,000. 
These  activities)  include!  a  Protestant  mis- 
'■""^'ilVlll""    ""^    orphanage   on    Mt. 
Morlah,     ami     we.  re    originally    founded    by 
hneller's    father    GO  years   ago.     Dr. 
Schneller  en.ioys  the  distinction  of  being  a 
personal    friend    of    the    German    Emperor, 
having    acted   as  his   giaide   when  the  Era- 
ued  Jerusalem  a  few  years  ago. 
Ye:  Probate    Judge    William    Lue- 

ders.  (•liatTmaii  of  the  General  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  'big  union  meeting,  an- 
nounced tlLat  all  details  were  completed  for 
the  affair. 

T$e  Program  Committee,  of  which  Rev. 
Carl  Heyl  is  Chairman,  has  arranged  the 
following  program:  Prelude,  Shrine  Band, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Locke,  director;  invocation.  Rev. 
J.  Pistor,  D.  D.;  hyrmn;  Scripture  lesson, 
Rev.  C.  Golder,  D.  D. ;  prayer,  Rev.  H. 
Haefner;  tenor,  solo,  "The  Holy  City," 
Chas.  Branxkamp,  accompanist,  Walter  Es- 
berger;  address,  Judge  William  H.  Dueders; 
lecture,  Rev.  T-udwig  Schneller,  D.  D.;  ad- 
dress, Rev.  Hugo  Eisesnlohr;  collection  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Syrian  Orphanage,  Blind 
Asylum  and  Schools  in  Jerusalem;  medley, 
church  hymns,  Shrine  Band,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Locke,  director;  solo,  "The  Lord  Is  My 
Light"  (AllitsoiO,  Airs.  Antoinette  Werner- 
West,  accompanist.  Walter  Esberger;  tenor, 
solo,  "Thou  Leadest  Me"  (Prothero),  John 
Hoffmann,  accompanist,  Walter  Esberger; 
prayer  and  benediction,  Rev.  A.  B.  Rhinow; 
song,  Doxol- 


day,    fc 


*he  blind  may  whistle 
at  the  street  corners 


It    has   been    decided   by   the   Board    of 
Police  Commissioners  to  permit  the  blow-  , 
ing  of  whistles  by  blind  persons  at  street  j 
crossings    for    the   PWIWWiWf    attracting  j 
the  attention  of  policemen  and  obtaining  i 
safe   escort  from   one   side   of  the   Street  \ 
to  the  ether.    The  request  for  the.  neces- 
sary    permission    was    made    by    W.    J. 
Adicks  in  behalf  of  the  ProgressiveBlind 
Men's    Club    of    New    Jersey.     A    similar 
plan   Is  in   successful   operation  in   Pitts- 
burgh. Chicago  and  other  cities.  ^ 


(•stmt  %xm&tcagk 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mats., 
as  Second   Class  Mail  Matter) 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1912 

"SAMPLES"  CAUSE  DRUG  HABIT 


Secretary  Chase  of  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
ciety Tells  of  This  Evil 


Free  distribution  from  house  to  house 
of  certain  "medicine"  samples  was  given 
as  the  cause  for  much  of  the  drug  habit, 
by  J.  Frank  Chase,  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Watch  and  Ward  Society,  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  the  Old  South 
Church  on  Sunday  evening.  He  cited 
samples  of  a  certain  "catarrh  cure"  as 
the  worst  example.  Mr.  Chase  also  said 
that  a  new  drug  had  been  found  by  the 
society's  agents  on  some  of  their  raids. 
It  is  known  as  heroin,  which  induces 
blindness  and   then   Insanity. 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  this  drug,  he 
said,  is  to  cause  blindness  in  a  short 
time,  followed  by  insanity.  He  said  that 
the  crusade  of  the  police  and  his  society 
against  cocaine  selling  had  led.  drug 
users  to  turn  to  heroin  as  a  substitute, 
which  reputable  drug  concerns  are  sell- 
ing, without  concern  as  to  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  Heroin  comes  in 
the  form   of  small  tablets. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde  of 
Bowdoln  College  spoke  upon  "The  So- 
cial Treatment  of  the  Social  Evil."  "So 
long  as  these  crimes  exist,  said  Dr.  Hyde, 
"each  one  of  us  has  a  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  them,  and  <to  discharge  that 
responsibility  we  must  be,  in  person  or 
by  our  representatives;  on  the  spot  where 
the  slave  of  habit  or  the  defenceless  girl 
is  concerned.  To  do  for  us  this  service, 
is  the  object  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  So_ 
ciety,  and  it  deserves  our  generous  gifts 
and  hearty  support." 

Rev.  Frederick  B.  Allen,  president  of 
the  society,  said  in  part:  "The  New  Eng. 
land  Watch  and  Ward  Society  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  has  been  fight- 
ing the  devil  and  his  works.  During  this 
long  period  we  have  been  dependent  for 
our  success  upon  detectives.  Of  late 
years  we  have  had  the  services,  not  only 
of  our  own  private  detectives,  but  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  those  of  the  regu- 
lar police  force.  We  are  most  of  us  lit- 
tle conscious  of  the  debt  -which  we  owe 
to    these    men." 


RHTV"? 
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Thursday,    March    7, 


BENEFIT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Ass^ciation'Tlnnonnces     Stock:    Coui- 
MUy    Will    Give    "First    Night." 

The  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  held 
its  March  meeting  at  its  headquarters, 
915  E  street  northwest,  yesterday  after- 
noon, Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Main,  the 
president,  occupying  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  a  benefit  will 
be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theater  for  the 
home  on  the  first  night  of  the  stock  sea- 
son. 

The  Junior  Auxiliary  to  the  Blind  gave 
notice  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  fur- 
nish a  double  room  In  the  home  in  the 
near  future. 

The  services  of  a  young  blind  man  have 
been  secured  to  teach  any  blind  persons 
in  the  city  the  art  of  caning  chairs* 
Applications  should  be  made  to  the  ma-j 
tron  of  the  home  between  8  and  4:8(J 
o'clock.  One  applicant  was  admitted  t<j 
th^i  hnmf 


i 


Hail  Blind  Youth 
as  Class  Leader 


(Syracuii^Students  in  Body  Congrat- 

ulate  George  M.  Carmody, 

Their  Valedictorian. 


[SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  THE  HERALD.] 

Stracuse,  N.  Y.,  Saturday.— Friends  of 
George  'M.  Carmody,  the  versatile  blind 
student  of  the  Syracuse  University,  who 
was  elected  valedictorian  of  the  senior 
class,  congratulated  him  to-day  upon  his 
success    after   a   spirited    contest   for    the 


GtOB^GEi     M.    CARMODY-. 

honors.  He  held  a  levee  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  main  entrance,  shaking  hands  with 
hundreds  of  students,  and  despite  his 
blindness  called  a  majority  of  them  by 
name. 

Aside  from  his  affliction,  Mr.  Carmody 
ha«  fought  against  other  odds  to  obtain 
his  degree.  He  has  conducted  a  magazine 
agency,  a  barber  shop  and  shoe  repairing 
establishment  to  pay  his  way  through 
school.  He  came  from  New  York  city 
penniless,  but  succeeded  In  finishing  his 
education  without  asking  assistance  from 
any  one.  The  students,  appreciating  this, 
and  likewise  being  attracted  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  lovable  character,  were  enx- 
ious  to  see  conferred  upon  him  the  high- 
est honors  in  the  gift  of  the  senior  class. 

Mr.  Carmody  maintained  an  average  of 
eighty-six  per  cent.  In  his  course  In  the 
.Liberal  Arts  College,  and  was  considered 
as  capable  a  musician  as  there  was  in  the 
college.  He  is  the  second  blind  student 
to  be  graduated  from  the  university.  John 
Fowler  finished  a  course  In  1909,  winning 
signal  honors  with  an  election  to  the  Phi 
Bet»  Kappa,  the  scholarship  society. 


K 
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UndaMinited  By  Terrible  Tragedy  ©5  BMMiiiess,  "li'inuu 
Womaini  Ruuns  Eeuseheld,  Carinug  F®ir  Tlkree  Beardlein 


MISS   MARY   MOVRR,    BJjIND    BUT    EFFICIENT    IN   MANY   WAYS. 


If  you  knew  your  days  among 
the  beautiful  things  of  life  were 
numbered,  that  you  were  doomed 
to  that  strange,  "different"  world 
which  the  blind  build  for  them- 
selves, what  would  you  do? 

Curse  an  unkind  providence,  as- 
sume a  martyr  role,  spend  ruthless- 
ly the  little  time  of  sight  you  had 
left,  ,or  the  wise  thing,  as  Miss 
Mary  Marr  of  Xew  York  did?    She 

conserved    her    energies    and    accli- 
mated   herself     to  -  the     world     of 
darkness  before  the  light  failed. 
When    -Miss   Marr   began   to   lose 


her  eyesight  18  years  ago,  she 
made  heroic  attempts  to  have  one 
of  her  eyes  by  having  the  other 
removed.  This  hope  taken  from 
her.  she  did  a  most  courageous 
thing — tied  a  bandage  over  her 
eye  and  adapted  herself  to  the 
darkness.  She  went  about  her 
daily  task?  in  this  self-inflicted 
blindness,  so  when  she  eventually 
lost  her  sight  the  shock  was  not 
so  great. 

Mis?  .Mary  makes  a  very  com- 
fortable living  unaided,  by  keep- 
ing boarders  in  one  of  the  Phippe 
tenement,  houses  in  New  York  and 
administers  to  the  wants  of  a  girl, 
a  man  and  a  boy.  They  vote  her 
an  ideal  housekeeper. 

She  does  all  of  the  rooking  for 
the    establishment.       She    says    she 


cook  who 


burns  herself  less  than 
I  wo  good  eyes. 

With  biscuits  Miss  Marr  shakes 
ihe  pan  to  see  whether  they  are 
baked  at  the  bottom.  She  tests 
cake  with  a  straw.  With  roasts 
she  tells  by  the  touch  when  they 
are  done.  Intuitively  she  always 
knows  when  it  is  time  to  take 
things  out  of  the  oven  and  rarely 
burns  anything.  Pie  is  tested  by 
putting  a  knife  in  the  center;  but 
pie,  Miss  Marr  says,  she  seldom  at- 
tempts, as  she  finds  it  more  dim- 
cult  than  other  baking.  Toast 
and  cereals.  Miss  Marr  prepares 
and  is  always  successful. 

'There's  one  thing  I  won't  guar- 
antee," says  the  sightless  cook.  "B 
can't  poach  eggs,  and  be  sure  they 
are   a   success."  JL 
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LIND  STUDENT  WHO  GETS 
HONORS  AT  UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE  CARMODY. 


f6' 


Blind    News   Man. 

To  the  Editor  of  the   Post -Dispatch. 

Upon  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Washington 
avfcnuA-every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  a  blind  man 
iaJjound  selling  papers,  and  I  know  your  paper 
will  herald  this  in  your  columns  when  I  tell  you 
this  man  with  his  wife  (who  is  also  blind)  and 
baby  are  in  want.  The  object  of  this  note  would 
be  accomplished  if  persons  who  pass  this  corner 
or  who  are  in  immediate  neighborhood  would  take 
their  daily  papers  from  him  and  help  him  make 
a  living  which  I  know  positively  he  is  not  doi 
now.  Won't  some  kind-hearted  people  pass|p§ 
this   corner  take  note,  and  nothing  else  ia  askf< 

ONE  WHO  KNOW; 


SVrtTieBSTEB*    MUK«i.)    TELEGRA3A. 


ike 
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George  Carmody  of  New  York  city. 
the  blind  student  who  was  elected 
valedfffcw***"*ffr  the  class  of  1912  on 
the  hill  at  a  meeting  Monday,  is  one 
of  the  best  students  in  the  university, 
besides  being  an  excellent  pianist,  an 
expert  on  the  typewriter,  and  presi- 
dent   of   Sims    Hall   dormitory. 

Carmody  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
New  York.     While  there  he  gained  his 


knowledge  of  music  and  a  thorough 
preparation  for  his  college  work,  lie 
entered  the  university  four  years  ago. 
Carmody  has  several  friends  in  the 
dormitory  read  his  lessons  to  him. 
With  the  aid  of  a  small  machine  simi- 
lar to  a  typewriter,  while  they  are 
reading  he  is  able  to  copy  the  matter 
on  paper  in  raised  letters.  Afterward 
he  reads  the  lessons  over  and  over 
with  his  fingars.  The  written  work  ho 
hands  in  at  classes  is  typed. 


Sunday,  March '10,  1912, 


LIND  MUSICIAN. 


Miss     Hnjs     to    T5 


tninntfnt     in 


Church   of   Covenant    Vestry. 

Miss  Sadie  M.  Hays,  blindjlfcn6io!an  and 
re-'.der,  will  give  an  entertMriMfensin  the 
vesti*'  of  the  Church  ofJthe  Covenant, 
Houg;  ton  street,  Tuesnay  night.  In 
charge  of  the  j^oung  people  of  the  church. 
The  first  number  of  the  program  will  In- 
clude a  humorous  reading  in  Irish  dia- 
lect, "The  tribulations  of  Biddy  Malone," 
after  which  Miss  Hays  will  entertain 
with  a  cornet  solo,  "Silver  threads  among 
the  gold." 

The  third  number  will  be  an  illustrat- 
ed reading,  "Rock  of  ages."  A  reading 
in  negro  dialect  and  "Columbia  polka," 
cornet  solo,  will  follow,  after  which  mis- 
cellaneous pictures  will  be  shown  by 
Park  Stearns,  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  stereoptieon. 

Miss  Hays  will  give  a  selected  read- 
ing and  will  then  play  "River  Shannon" 
on  the  cornet.  Her  last  and  closing  num- 
ber will  be  "My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee," 
an  illustrated  reading.  Miss  Martha  Green 
is  on  the  committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
langements.  assisted  by  other  young  men 
and    women. 

The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  church 
purposes. 


Blind  Operator  Dies 
,  at  York  at  Age  of  48 

YORK,  Neb.,  March  iO.— (Special  Tele- 
gram.)— Prank  Benton,  known  through- 
out Nebraska  as  the  blind  telegraph 
operator,  died  here  at  3  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. 


Death  came  suddenly.  Mr.  Benton,  who 
was  48  years  old.  had  been  in  usual  good 
health. 

He   had   been   in  charges   of   offices   for 

Sleuman    Bros,    of   Omaha     at    Hastings, 

Central    City,    Fairfield,    Friend,    Seward^ 

and    Columbus.      He    was;    employed    hej 

e  Gooch  company  of  Chicagc 
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THURSDAY,    MARCH    21,   1912 


'ASSISTED     LANDLORDISM" 

FOR    THE    CRIPPLED 


Smnll  Farming  Proposed  for  tlie  Blind 
and  Crippled  — A  Self-Perpetuating 
Plan 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

For  ten  year's  I  have  studied  the  good 
work  done  by  our  public  institutions  and 
schools  for  the  handicapped,  for  the  blind 
and  crippled  in  particular.  As  far  as 
possible  they  are  brought  by  these  institu- 
tions to  a  normal  standard  of  preparation 
for  life  in  the  world.  The  great  problem 
is  the  next  step,  the  start  in  this  same 
world  of  competition  and  struggle.  Some 
have  homes  and  friends  to  whom  they 
may  turn  for  assistance;  many  more  are 
cared  for  by  such  agencies  as  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  or  by  continued  in- 
stitutional life;  but  there  still  remains  a 
large  percentage  unreached  by  these  aids. 
These  young  men,  physically,  not  mentally 
or  morally,  handicapped,  with  few  or  no 
friends  and  no  capital,  cannot  compete 
fairly  in  the  race  of  life  with  all  the 
ambition  and  desire  in  the  world  unless 
they  are  given  the  necessary  start.  Only 
then  may  the  signal  be  given  for  the  real 
test  of  manhood  and  grit. 

Let    some    able    and    willing    hands    give 
a  fund— of  possibly   $5000—  with  which  shall 
be    bought    within    a    ten-cent    fare    of    the 
city,    a    small    farm    having    some    sort    of 
house  and  barn  already  built  thereon.     Let 
this  be  economically  stocked  with  poultry, 
a   garden    prepared    and   an    apple   orchard 
started  with  small  fruit  in  addition.     "With  ' 
the  remainder  of  the   sum  as   a  necessary 
surplus    for    living    expenses    for    the    first  | 
year  of  trial  let  three  or  four  young  men—  > 
perhaps  one  blind   and   two   crippled,    work 
out   the   problem   of   self  support   and   pro- 
gress. 

These  young  men  shall  do  all  the  work- 
cooking  and  laundry,  as  well  as  farming, 
so  doing  away  with  the  expense  of  paid 
help— while  indoor  work  the  year  around 
might  break  their  health,  the  outdoor  life 
and  exercise  would  give  them  ever  in- 
creasing strength  and  spirit.  At  the  same 
time  let  it  be  understood  that  as  the  farm 
reaches  a  paying  basis,  the  group  of  work- 
ers may  buy  the  property  for  their  very 
own  and  the  sum  so  returned  may  be  used 
in  time  for  starting  still  another  set  of  the 
physically   disabled. 

In  order  to  add  to  their  income  these 
young  men  would  do  chair  caning, 
basketry,  piano  tuning  and  the  like,  which 
they  have  learned  in  their  school  preparation. 
In  return  for  the  help  which  they  receive 
at  the  beginning  they  must  pass  on  the 
aid  to  others  as  they  can  afford,  giving 
them  whatever  extra  work  may  come  with 
the  success   of   the   undertaking. 

It  may  seem  that  young  men  so  burdened 
cannot  do  the  work  necessary  for  success, 
but  I  have  seen  others  similarly  handi- 
capped doing  these  very  things  and  doing 
well    on    farms    or    with   poultry. 

In  July  much  of  the  work  of  my  summer 
cettage  for  a  household  of  a  dozen  or  more 
is  done  by  these  blind  or  lame  boys,  and 
hetter  or  more  conscientious  workers  1 
have,  never  known. 

If  the  project  appeals  to  any  of  the 
Transcript  readers  I  should  be  most  glad 
and  thankful  to  write  or  talk  personally 
to  anyone  interested,  going  imore  into 
detail,  for  it  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
much  on  my  mind  for  a  long  while,  and  I 
have  tried  to  think  out  the  chances  of 
success  and  failure  before  asking  for  out- 
side   aid. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  said  of  this  project 
that  "the  personal  factor  is  dominant— 
whether  the  right  men  can  be  found  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet,  financially  and 
spiritually— to  make  it  pay  for  bodies  and 
souls.  If  people  will  take  it  as  a  good 
sporting  proposition— with  the  usual  risk 
attached  to  it— the  thing  seems  to  me  a 
genuinely  possible  plan." 

Florence  W.  Birchard 

51   Green   street,    Jamaica   Plain. 
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jFrlday,-    March    29,    1012. 

''sight  is  restored 


& 


To  Ohio  Man  Blind  for     Five     Months 
When\Two    Ulcerated   Teeth    Are 
jf  Extracted. 


Sandusky.  O.,  March  28.— The  ex- 
traction of  two  badly  ulcerated  teeth, 
one  a  wisdom  tooth,  is  responsible  for 
restoration  of  sight  to  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, 39,  a  Parkerstown  farmer  •.  Ken- 
nedy's sight  had  been  failing  for  five 
years  and  for  the  past  five  months  he 
had  been  totally  blind. 

Brought  to  Sandusky  today,  Ken- 
nedy upon  completion  of  a  tooth  pull- 
ing operation,  startled  the  dentist  by 
exclaiming,  "Fred,  I  can  see  you." 

Physicians  are  of  opinion  that  the 
ulcerated  teeth  had  affected  the  optic 
nerve  and  that  the  trouble  had  been 
cured  by  removal  of  the  teeth.  jt 


W7l^ 


"Sunday,    Ap 
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BLIND  COLLEGE  GRADUATE. 


For  the  second  time  in  its  historj' 
Syracuse  University  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Will  graduate  a  blind  student  this  year. 
George  Michael  Carmody  of  New  York 
city  expects  to  complete  the  philo- 
sophical course  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  receive  a  diploma  in 
June. 

Carmody  has  been  totally  blind  since 
he  was  5  years  old.  He  obtained  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  entered 
Syracuse  four  years  ago.  Having 
meagre  resources,  he  has  earned  his 
way  through  college  by  conducting  a 
magazine  and  newspaper  subscription 
igency  and  by  selling  toilet  articles, 
[n  getting  his  lessons  he  uses  books 
with  raised  print.  He  gets  $300  a  year 
from  the  State  to  employ  a  person  t. 
*ead  the  lessons  to  him.  Outside  of 
:hat  he  earns  his  own  way.  He  has 
^een  careful  to  distribute  the  reading 
imong  deserving;  fellow  students  in  his 
,-arious  courses.  .  His  work  has  been  of 
wen  a  high  order  that  many  of  the 
mdergraduates  are  predicting  he  will 
•eceive  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  com- 
nencement. 


Wednesday, 


WAffo  FOX  BEQUEST 
FOR  CHILDREN'S  HOME 


Dean  York  Tells  Why  Port  Jef- 
ferson   Institution    Should 
Share  in  Estate 


LEFT  FOR  GENERAL  CHARITIES 


Blind,    Crippled   and   Defective   Chil- 
dren Cared  For  in  Home,  and 
Money  Is  Needed. 


An  appeal  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Charles  E.  McDonnell, 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  uf 
Brooklyn,  and  the  other  directors  of  the 
Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind  and  Crippled 
Children,  at  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island, 
for  a  share  in  the  residuary  estate  of 
George  L.  Fox,  who  died  in  this  borough 
in  December,  1910,  leaving  most  of  his  es- 
tate, nearly  a  million  dollars,  to  vari- 
ous charities.  The  will  was  made  Febru- 
ary 5,  1910. 

After  stating  the  personal  bequeste. 
which  are  many,  to  various  particular 
charities  without  discrimination  because 
of  creed,  though  Mr.  Fox  was  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  and  stat'ng  that  the 
personal  legacies  shall  have  preference 
in  payment,  he  further  says: 

"All  the  rest  and  residue  and  the  re- 
mainder of  my  estate  I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  unto  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  of  69  Schermerhorn  street  and 
the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  at  104  Living- 
ston street,  in  equal  shares. 

"It  is  my  wish  that  a  substantial  sum 
of  my  residuary  estate  shall  be  used  at 
the  discetion  of  said  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities and  the  Association  for  Improving 
Condition  of  the  Poor  for  the  relief  and 
aid  of  crippled  children  and  the  blind." 

In  speaking  of  the  appeal  HfWRBHl 
of  the  Home  at  Port  Jefferson  for  Blin.i 
Crippled  and  Defective  Children,  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  John  C.  York  of  St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  dean  of  the 
diocese,   said   today: 

Mr.    Fox    Would    Have    Recognized 
Work  of  the  Home. 

"Undoubtedly  our  home  would  have  se- 
cured consideration  from  Mr.  Fox  had 
he  known  of  its  work  and  worth,  but  un- 
fortunately for  us  Mr.  Fox  made  his  will 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy. 

"Our  home  is  Ave  years  old.  It  owes 
its  inception  to  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn, 
upon  whom  demands  had  been  made  for 
blind  and  crippled  children.  The  Bishop 
purchased  the  estate  at  Port  Jefferson, 
known  as  the  Biddle  estate,  overlooking 
the  harbor.  Two  years  ago  the  directors 
resolved  to  put  up  a  new  edifice,  up  to 
date  in  every  particular,  and  In  order  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the 
public,  more  property  must  be  acquired 
which  has  been  done.  The  society  naa. 
In  all  nearly  twenty  acres  and  has  put 
up  a  building  which  compels  the  admira- 
tion of   all   who   have  seen  it. 


t)i 


"It  has  been  done  at  a  cost  of  over 
$75,000.  The  whole  plant  at  Port  Jeffer- 
son represents  an  outlay  of  over  $125,000. 
The  society  is  in  debt  to  the  extent  of 
$80,000,  carried  by  notes  Indorsed  by  the 
diocesan   authorities. 

Home  Has  Been  Inspected  by  Repre- 
sentatives of  Big   Charities. 

"Our  establishment  at  Port  Jefferson 
has  been  inspected  by  women  and  men 
interested  as  you  are  in  the  physical  and 
moral  uplift  of  mankind  and  especially 
those  interested  In  the  amelioration  ana 
betterment  of  the  blind  and  crippled  chil- 
dren and  has  elicited  the  warmest  plau- 
dits from  all  who  have  seen  it.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
the  State  Charities,  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion, the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Preventorium  at 
Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  from  the  laity,  like 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  each  and  every  one  of 
whom  was  loud  in  praise  of  its  work  and 
in  admiration  of  the  equipment  for  the 
work. 

"The  congress  of  physicians  assembled 
at  Port  Jefferson  last  fall  visited  the 
home  and  declared  that  nothing  more 
could  be  desired  for  the  betterment  and 
cure,  if  possible,  of  the  wards,  than  the 
care  and   medical   treatment- afforded  by 

li 

"The  home  accommodates  200  children. 
The  demand  is  ever  increasing.  The  so- 
ciety will  soon  have  to  arrange  for  more 
buildings. 

"It  appeals  to  your  society  to  meet  us 
in  the  broad  liberal  and  catholic  spirit 
In  which  Mr.  Fox  would  have  met  us  if 
he  had  known  of  our  existence,  our 
merits  and  our  needs,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  carry  on  the  good  work  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 
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Friday,   April    19,    1912. 


Y     BLjJ»  ARTISTS'  RECITAL 


Program 

me  nt 


ati  ? 


Announced    for    Fntertain- 
Monday   Afternoon  Club 


The  program  for  the  novel  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  by  the  Blind 
Artists,  John  and  Mary  McCay,  at  the 
Monday  Afternoon  Club  Thursday 
evening  has  been  announced,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Part  1 — Piano  duet,  overture  from 
"Norma,"  (arranged  by  Reyer)  ;  vocal 
duet,  "How  Beautiful  Is  Night," 
(Richards);  soprano  solo.  "Killar- 
ney,"  (Balfe);  humorous  song,  "A 
Jolly  Good  I>augh,"  (Thomas),  Mr. 
McCay;  piano  solo,  "Amoroso,"  (Eg- 
hart),  Miss  McCay;  baritone  solo, 
The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's,"  (Rodney); 
duet,  (humorous),  "A  Domestic  Quar- 
rel," Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith;  comic  char- 
acter sketch  (In  costume),  "The  Old 
Rollicker,"   Mr.   MoCay. 

Part  2 — Piano  solo.  "The  Alpine 
Storm,"  (Kunkel),  Mr.  McCay;  vocal 
duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once  Through 
Tara'a  Hall,"  (Moore);  baritone  solo, 
"Off  to  Philadelphia,"  (adapted  from 
an  old  Irish  melody),  (B  Haynes) ; 
specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor, 
Mr.  McCay;  soprano  solo,  "Sing. 
Sweet  Bird,"  (Ganz);  piano  duet, 
"II  Trovatore,"  (arranged  by  Mel- 
r.ott);  Impersonations,  "The  Bashful 
Man,"  "The  School  Boy's  First  At- 
tempt to  Recite  a  Poem,"  etc.,  Mr. 
McCay;  vocal  duet,  "O,  That  We  Tw 
Were  Maying,"  Alice  May  Smith 


Blipd,  Workers  First. 

fWwas  the  recruit's  first  Are.  A  piano 
faelsry  -was  burning.  Said  the  battalion 
ohTCnto   the   recruit: 

"Find  out  where  the  tuning  room  is 
and   make   for  that." 

The  recruit  obeyed;  afterward  he 
asked   why. 

"Because  during-  working  hours  you 
are  likely  to  find  several  blind  men 
there,"  said  the  chief.  "Many  piano 
tuners  are  blind,  and  in  ejasje  of  fire 
need  fiist  help  in  getting  out.  When 
fighting  (ire  in  a  piano  factory  always 
bear  that  in  mind." 


rTTCP.A 


Tuesday,   Ap 

BIJD  MUSICIANS 

LJohn  and^tiis^McCoy,  the  brother 
d  sister  blh%d  musicians,  will  give  a 
oncert  in  the  Monday  Afternoon  Club 
louse  on  Thursday  evening  at  8 
'clock. 

The  program  is  full  of  variety, 
anging  from  grave  to  humorous.  The 
Vilkes-Barre  Record  said  of  the  en- 
ertainment: 

"Both  musicians  played  with  pre- 
ision  and  fine  effect  and  surprised 
he  local  lovers  of  fine  music  far  be- 
ond  expectations.  Blessed  with  an 
xceptionally  good  baritone  voice,  Mr. 
[cCady's  work  was  greatly  admired 
nd  cimplimented.  His  sister  has  a 
ar  reaching  and  sympathetic  soprano 
©ice  and  her  singing  captivated  the 
udience  from  the  start.  The  broth- 
r's  rich  Irish  wit  and  quaint, 
umoy  was  a  feature  of  the  enter- 
linment,  his  Impersonations  and 
umorous  songs  being  especially  true 
>  life.  Taking  into  consideration 
lat  Mr.  McCay  never  had  the  privi- 
;ge  of  seeing  an  actor,  his  cleverness 
l  this  line  is  marvelous." 


i 
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Thursday, 


PUPILS    HEAR     BLIND     MAN 


<-.   V.  OTtyer  Tolls    liiuii   School   S(u- 

iNjufs  One  Does  \ot  Need  Eyes 
**J  To  Eujoy  Life. 

Tm>  pupils  ol'  the  high  school  were 
addressed  during  the  first  part  of  the 
afternoon  session  Wednesday  by  G.  G. 
O'Dyer,  of  New  York,  a  blind1  man. 
His  lecture  was  along  the  line  of  in- 
struction in  the  methods  followed  in 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  the 
many  things  which  a  blind  man  can 
do  which  the  average  person  would 
deem  beyond  his  power.  He  brought 
out  that  there  is  little  which  anyone 
can  do  that  a  blind  man  cannot  do, 
excepting  see. 

Besides  giving  his  talk  he  played 
several  selections  at  the  piano,  whis- 
tling the  air  as  he  played.  As  a  musi- 
cian Mr.  O'Dyer  proved  very  able. 

He  brought  out  in  his  talk,  among 
other  things,  that  in  his  opinion  a  man 
does  not  need  his  eyesight  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life.  His  other  senses 
are  so  keen  that  he  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  surroundings  just  as  much 
as  his  fellows. 

He  has  been  across  the  Atlantic, 
making  the  trip  unaccompanied,  and 
has  been  an  extensive  traveler.  He 
explained  to  the  pupils  how  the  blind 
are  taught  to  detect  colors  wholly  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  not  the 
color,  he  explained,  but  the  action  of 
the  various  chemicals,  which  produce 
the  color.  He  stated  that  even  the 
color  of  an  apple  skin  could  be> 
detected.  £ 


PIANO  TUNING 


ALBERT    SWINDLER 


3ROWNS  VALLEY,  IND. 
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Dolly's  Lesson 


*  *  * 

By  M.  J.  PHILLIPS 


(Copyright,  1912,  by  Associated  Literary  Press.) 


"Dolly,  you  don't  love  me,"  said 
Frank  Bonnell,  with  sober  conviction 
"We've  been  engaged  for  a  year.  You 
don't  want  to  get  married;  you  have 
never  wanted  to  marry.  You  can't 
love  me." 

"Indeed  I  do,  Frank,"  pretty  Dolly 
assured  him.  "But  we're  both  so 
young;  let's  enjoy  ourselves  for 
a   while   longer." 

"We  ought  to  be  making  a  nome," 
returned  Bonnell,  seriously.  "And 
marriage  isn't  a  martyrdom.  We  will 
be  far  happier  married  than  we  are 
now,  dear." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  ugly  things  in 
married  life,  Frank.  A  man  doesn't 
realize  that  as  keenly  as  a  woman. 
He  can  get  away  from  most  of  them. 
There's  cooking  and  sweeping  and 
sewing  and  dishes  to  wash,  and  plan- 
ning and  skimping  and  doing  with- 
out. Nearly  all  the  married  women  1 
know  are  putting  last  year's  feathers 
in  this  year's  hats,  and  making  over 
coats  and  dresses.  That  isn't  any 
fun." 

There  was  a  hurt  look  in  Bonnell's 
eyes.  "I  haven't  any  too  much  salary, 
Dolly,"  he  admitted  slowly.  "Being 
poor  is  disagreeable,  I  know.  But  1 
thought  love  would  make  it  sweet." 

Dolly  looked  away,  nervously,  but 
she  kept  on.  "Another  thing  I  can't 
help  thinking  about,  Frank,  is  being 
together  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year.  Wouldn't  we  get  terribly  tired 
of  each  other?" 

"Dolly—"  began  Bonnell,  but  she 
stopped  him,  desperately. 

"No;  let  me  finish.  When  I  don't | 
feel  like  talking  to  people  and  being 
agreeable  in  the  mornings,  now,  i 
stay  in  bed.  If  we  were  married,  I'd 
have  to  get  up  just  the  same,  in  curl 
papers  and  a  wrapper,  I  suppose,  and 
maybe  with  a  headache.  And  you'd 
be   unshaven,   and    cross   because   tbe 


coffee  wasn't  good,  and  would  read 
your  newspaper,  and  go  away  with- 
out kissing  me —  I  couldn't  stand  it, 
Frank!" 

Bonnell's  face  was  white  as  he  rose. 
"I  believe  you're  right,  Dolly,"  he  said 
quietly.  "If  that's  the  way  you  feel 
about  it,  I  won't  urge  you  any  more. 


"We  Must  Go  to  the  Poor  House." 

I  don't  want  to  marry  you  until  you 
are  ready.  If  I  were  10  overpersuade 
you  now,  it  would  only  mean  unhap- 
piness  and  disaster.  I  won't  urge  you 
again,  Dolly.  When  you  change  your 
mind,  you  must  tell  me." 


"Miss  Fairbanks — you  are  Miss 
Fairbanks,   aren't   you?" 

Doliy  stopped  at  the  old  woman's 
question.  "Yes,  I  am  Miss  Fairbanks." 

"And  your  father  is  the  poor  super- 
intendent?" 

"Yes,  papa's  on  the  board." 

"I'm  Mrs.  Samuel  Harris.  Won't 
you  please  come  Into  the  house  a 
minute?  I'd  like  to  speak  to  you."  She 
clasped  her  worn  old  hands  eagerly. 

The  house  was  far  from  being  pre- 
tentious. It  was  one-storied,  weatber- 
beaten  and  unpainted.  Here  and  there 
shingles  were  gone  from  the  low  roof. 
The  faded  chimney  had  dropped 
bricks.  A  small  window  pane  had 
been  broken,  and  was  replaced  with 
a  piece  of  cardboard.  But  somehow 
the  place  had  the  air  of  a  home.  Tbe 
uneven  sidewalk  leading  to  the  street 
had  been  swept  clear  of  snow,  and 
the  hinges  of  the  sagging  gate  had 
been    reinforced    with    leather. 

Within  were  evidences  of  stark  pov- 
erty. The  tiny  cook  stove  had  been 
moved  from  the  kitchen  in  the  rear 
to  the  living  room  tor  the  warmtb  it 
afforded.  There  was  a  little  beap  of 
coal  and  wood  in  the  basket  beside  it. 
Tattered  blankets  had  been  tacked 
over  the  doors  to  keep  out  the  blasts 
of  winter.  The  pine  table,  scrupulous- 
ly clean,  held  but  a  dozen  thick,  white 
dishes.  The  plates  and  saucers 
showed  yellow  cracks,  and  the  han- 
dles had  long  since  been  broken  off 
the    cups. 

Mrs.  Harris,  with  anxious  courtesy, 
pulled  out  a  battered  rocker  for  her 
guest  and  sat  down  herself  on  the 
only  other  chair  the  room  boasted. 

She  was  a  beautiful  old  woman, 
with  silvery  hair  that  rippled  a  bit 
from  the  parting,  and  an  air  of  placid 
contentment.  Now,  however,  there 
was  trouble  in  her  eyes. 

"The  poor  superintendents  were 
here  yesterday,"  she  began  abruptly, 
"Samuel  was  away  and  I  haven't  told 
him.  But  they 'said  it  was  costing  the 
county  too  much  to  support  us  in  our 
I  own  home.  We  must  go  to  the  coun- 
j  ty  house." 

"Oh!"    breathed    Dolly    with    ready 
1  sympathy,  "that's  really  too  bad." 

"It  will  kill  Samuel,"  continued  Mrs. 
Harris  hopelessly.  "You  know,  he'  / 
an  old  man  now,  and  old  people  don 
like  to  change.  Our  habits  rule  ml 
And  everything's  been  just  so  with  us 
for  many  years. 

"Up  there  he'll  miss  his  work.  Here 
there  are  errands  to  do  and  his  wood 
to  saw  and  split.  In  summer  there's 
the  garden  to  plant  and  tend.  Last 
season  (proudly)  we  raised  enougb 
cabbages  and  potatoes  for  our  own 
use.  The  county  has  to  spend  four 
dollars  a  week  on  us,  though,  and 
they  think  that's  too  much.  I  sup- 
pose it  is." 

She  sighed  and  went  on:  "We've 
been  happy  in  this  little  house.  We 
have  lived  right  here  since  eighteen- 
sixty-five.  It  seems  too  bad  we  have 
to  leave  it.  We're  attached  to  it.  Our 
children  were  born   here." 

"Can't  they— your  children— help 
you  now?"  ventured  Dolly. 
1  "They're  dead,  all  three  of  them," 
replied  Mrs.  Harris,  simply.  "We've 
no  relatives  living  any  more.  But 
we're  glad  we  have  each  other." 

The  silence  hurt  Dolly.  She  felt 
that  she  had  come  to  the  defense  of 
her   father   and   the    other   poor    com- 
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missioners.  "Really,  Mrs.  Harris,  you 
will  like  the  county  house  after  you 
have  been  there  a  little  while.  It's 
very  comfortable— steam-heated,  and 
with  good  soft  beds.  The  food  is 
splendid.  And  Mr.  Bose  and  his  wife 
—they  are  the  overseer  and  the 
matron,  you  know— are  very  good  and 
!kind.  The  old  people  out  there  seem 
| very  contented." 

Mrs.  Harris  nodded  as  if  she  had 
heard  all  these  arguments  before. 
"The  food  is  better  than  we  can  af- 
ford, and  I  know  it's  warmer;  but, 
Miss  Fairbanks,  it  would  be  too 
lonely  for  both  of  us.  We  couldn't 
be  together." 

l  "Oh,  but  Mrs.  Harris,"  the  girl  cried 
eagerly;  "you  could.  Indeed!  There 
is  no  rule  against  that  at  all." 

The  old  lady  sighed.  "The  men 
and  women  don't  eat  at  the  same  ta- 
bles," she  said.  "Your  father  told  me 
that.  And  I  must  be  by  Samuel  at 
mealtime,  or  he  won't  eat.  I  was  sick 
last  summer  for  three  days,  and  he 
nearly  starved." 

Dolly  smiled  at  this  childish  fancy, 
but  Mrs.  Harris  went  on  proudly,  un- 
noticing:  "We  have  the  best  times  at 
meals!  Samuel  says  no  one  can  make 
coffee  like  me.  He  always  takes  two 
'cups  of  it  in  the  morning.  And  he 
wants  two  small  spoonfuls  of  sugar 
in  every  cup.  I  cut  his  bread  and 
butter  up  into  little  squares  for  him. 
He  doesn't  like  his  potatoes  boiled 
too  soft,  nor  mashed"  down  too  fine. 
A  pinch  too  much  salt  on  them  spoils 
the  taste  for  him.  I  know  just  how 
much  he  wants." 

A  hint  of  impatience  crept  into  Dol- 
ly's voice.  "Can't  he  do  those  things 
for  himself?" 

The  shy  happiness  in  the  old  lady's 
eyes  gave  way  to  a  look  of  surprise. 
"Didn't  you  know?  My  husband  has 
been  blind  for  forty  years." 


"Father  Fairbanks,"  cried  Dolly, 
rushing  into  the  poor  superintendent's 
office,  "you're  not  going  to  send  the 
Harrises  to  the  poorhouse,  so  there! 
Even  if  it  costs  the  stingy  old  county 
five  dollars  a  week  to  keep  them.  I'm 
going  to  draw  fifty  dollars  of  my 
money  out  of  the  bank  to  fix  up  their 
house — I  want  pen  and  ink  and  some 
paper,  please." 

While  her  father  smiled  tolerantly, 
she  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  wrote: 
"Dear   Frank: 

"I  was  a  selfish,  hateful  little  beast 
last  night.  I  do  love  you,  and  I'll 
marry  you  whenever  you  say,  for  I've 
just  found  out  what  love  is.  Yours 
ever,  "DOLLY." 

The  signature  was  rather  scrawly 
and  uncertain:  one  cannot  see  to 
write  when  one's  eyes  are  full  of 
tears. 
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Gue£  of  Acorns  in  Parish  Housa 
ftty  Park  Branch  of  First 


Presbyterian  Church. 


TWO    CLUBS    IN    SYMPATHY, 


Drawn  Together  By  Death  ci 
Member  of  Both. 


The  Acorn  Club,  competed  of  young 
business  women,  with  headquarter* 
in  the  parish  house,  City  Park  Branch 
of  the  First  Presbyterinn  Church,  208 
Concord  screet,  last  night  entertained 
the  Blind  Women's  Club  of  Brooklyn, 
of  which  Mrs.  osephine  L.  Austin  is 
president  and  founder. 

More  than  a  score  of  the  sightless 
women,  each  accompanied  by  a  guide, 
attended,  and  all  were  introduced  to 
the  members  of  the  Acorn  Club,  after 
which  an  informal  entertainment, 
with  refreshments,  was  enjoyed. 

The  object  of  the  gathering,  as 
planned  by  Mrs.  T.  Gunther,  president 
of  the  Acorn  Club,  was  to  promote  so- 
cial intercourse  and,  where  possible, 
to  assist  their  less  fortunate  sisters. 
The  result  Vv-as  a  pronounced  success. 
Through  the  death  of  Miss  Agnea 
Young,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a 
charter  member  and  treasurer  of  the 
Blind  Women's,  Club,  which  held  me- 
mort3fl"~servkes  for  her  last  winter, 
was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Acorn  Club,  the  two  associations  be- 
came interested  in  each  other. 

Many  of  the  members  composing 
the  Blind  Women's  Club  are  espe- 
cially adept  and  talented  in  various 
branches  of  industry,  and  the  loss  of 
one  sense  is  amply  recompensed  in 
the  abnormal  development  of  others. 
They  are  leaders  in  their  respectiva 
vocations.  x 

As  president,  Mrs.  Austin,  who 
founded  the  club  several  years  ago, 
declared  last  night  they  have  beer 
able  to  secure  permanent  headquar- 
ters at  Christ  Church  Parish  House, 
Clinton  and  Harrison  streets,  whera 
their  regular  monthly  meetings  arq 
now  held. 

Mrs.  Austin  stated  the  club  pur* 
poses  giving  a  benefit  performance  in 
aid  of  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  550 
Washington  avenue,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  May  15.  Five  hundred  tick< 
ets  have  already  been  diposed  of.  A!jj 
the  entertainers  will  be  blind,  an« 
elaborate  plans  are  in  progress.  I< 
is  anticipated  the  affair  will  be-  a 
noteworthy  success. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  last 
night's  entertainment  were  Miss  Rutlj 
Bolk,  pianist;  Miss  Rose  Heaney, 
recitations,  and  Miss  Ellen  Hanover, 
vocal  soloist.  . 
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WHAT  is  there  in  the  circus 
for  the  blind  children? 
A  week  or  so  ago  this 
newspaper,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  management  of  Barnum  & 
Bailey's  Biggest  Show  on  Earth,  de- 
termined to  find  out,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  were  so  en- 
couraging that  hereafter  the  little 
shut-outs  will  be  invited  every  year. 


To  most  children,  "seeing  the  cir- 
cus" is  the  one  big  event  of  the 
year.  Weeks  before  it  comes  to 
town  these  youngsters  begin  to 
dream  of  the  many  wonders  it  has 
in  store  for  them — the  performing 
elephants  and  seals,  the  clowns,  the 
acrobats,  the  jugglers  and  the  bare- 
back riders,  not  to  say  anything  of 
the  stacks  of  peanuts  and  popcorn, 
and  for  weeks  after  it  has  departed, 
too,  it  forms  the  principal  topic  of 
tbeir  conversation. 

Why  shouldn't  it  be  a  big  thing 
for  the  youngsters?  Wasn't  It  de- 
vised especially  for  them?  And 
would  the  elephants  loom  up  half 
so  big,  the  lions  roar  half  so  loud, 
the  clowns  cut  up  half  so  comically 
or  the  acrobats  risk  their  necks  half 
so  willingly  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  know  the  children  expect  it  of 
them? 

But  what  is  there  in  all  these 
wonders  for  the  little  unfortunates 
who  "having  eyes,  see  not"?  The 
heart-stopping  feats  of  the  acrobats, 
the  side-splitting  antics  of  the 
clowns,  the  awe-inspiring  -  deeds  of 
the  bareback  riders  and  all  the 
other  spectacular  marvels  connected 
with  tanbark  and  tinsel,  what  signi- 
ficance have  they  for  the  blind? 

Until  a  week  or  so  ago  no  one 
ever  tried  to  find  out.  The  crippled, 
the  orphaned,  the  poverty-stricken — 
for  them  the  big-hearted  circus  peo- 
ple had  always  thrown  wide  the 
gates,  but  it  never  occurred  to  any 
one  before  that  the  same  thing 
could  be  done  for  the  blind. 

Of  course,  the  youngsters  couldn't 
"see"  the  circus,   but  there  was  no* 
reason   why    they   shouldn't   feel   it, 
and   that  is  just  what  they  did. 

There   were  nearly  a  hundred  of 
them,  both  boys  and  girls,  from  6  to 
14  years  of  age.     Most  of  them  had 
been  blind      om  birth. 

At    school,    of   course,    they   had 
frequently  heard  of  the  various  ani- 
mals  and  nad  learned  by  rote  their 
principal   characteristics,    but    what 
vague  ideas   they   had   obtained   in 
this  way  was  illustrated  when  half 
a   dozen   of  the    brightest   of   them 
were  lee  to  a  Shetland  pony  without 
being  told  what  the  animal  was  and 
were  asked   to  identify  it  by  their 
sense  of  touch  alone. 

One  little  fellow  got  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  pony's  neck,  and  feel- 
ing a  little  ridge  there,  exclaimed: 

'  I  know  what  it  is.  It's  a  camel: 
here's  'its  hump!" 

"No,  it  isn't  either!"  cried  Anna 
Wagner,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  "it's  a 
bear;   its  hair  is  shaggy." 

A  third  declared  that  it  was  a  big 
dog,  while  only  one,  Frank  Wisika, 
guessed  rightly  that  it  was  a  horse 
Falling  so  far  short  of  the  mark 
in  the  case  of  the  pony,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  their  ideas  of  the 
other  animals  should  have  beea 
even  more  weird. 
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Said  one  little  girl  who  was  feel- 
ing one  of  the  camel's  humps,  which 
toppled  a  little  to  one  side  under 
the  pressure  of  her  hand,  "Oh,  he's 
trying  to  bite  my  sleeve!" 

Another  declared  that  "the  camel 
was  shaped  like  a  duck.  A  little 
bey  said  thPt  the  humps  reminded 
him  of  Bunker  Hill,  while  all  ot 
them  agreed  that  the  came!  was  bet- 
ter than  the  elephant,  which  they 
had  previously  examined,  because 
its  skin  was  softer. 

*Vhat  surprised  the  onlookers 
more  than  anything  else,  perhaps, 
was  the  absolute  confidence  dis- 
played by  the  children  in  their 
teachers  and  otheis  who  accom- 
panied them.  Children  blessed  with 
eyesight  might  wel  "sitated 

to  walk  up  to  thsse  enormous  ani- 
mals of  the  jungle  and  desert,  but 
the  blind  children  displaced  no 
fear  at  all. 


"If  you  say  it's  all  right,"  said 
Anna  Wagner,  when  volunteers 
were  called  for  to  go  up  the  ladder 
to  feel  the  giraffe's  head,  'why,  I'll 
go  gladly,"  and  up  the  ladder  she 
went,  one  of  the  keepers  following 
to  guide  her  steps  and  to  bring  the 
giraffe's  head  within  range  of  her 
arms. 

"Isn't  his  breath  wet?"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  the  tame  animal  licked 
her  hand  with  his  big,  soft  tongue. 
She  fed  him  some  biscuits  and 
petted  him  for  a  few  moments,  and 
when  she  came  down  was  asked 
what  she  thought  of  him. 

"Well,  I  should  think  he  would  be 
too  big  to  lit  in  our  school.  He  must 
'be  fifty  feet  high.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  head  I  felt  so  high  up 
in  the  air  could  belong  to  an  animal 
would  never  have  Relieved  it,  1  am 
sure,  if  I  hadn't  felt  the  head  my- 
self." 

Most  of  the  other  children  who 
were  allowed  to  mount  the  ladder 
and  feel  the  girlaffe's  "head  were 
equally  struck  try  the  animal's 
wnrmous  height,  which,  no  doubt, 
seemed  to  them  much  greater  than 
It  really  was  because  they  could  not 
see  the  long  neck  and  legs  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

But  the  piece  de  resistance  for 
these  youngsters,  the  same  as  it  is 
for  normal  children,  was  the  ele- 
phrnt.  They  felt  his  enormous  legs, 
his  trunk,  his  mouth  and  his  back 
and  were  allowed  to  mount  him. 

"STo  wonder  he  can  smell  well," 

Ripvert,    a    fair- 

fcalred   girl   of  ten.,    when  t'cld   that, 
the  trunk  corresponded  to  a  human 

being's  nose. 


"Oh,  What  a  Funny  Big  Kitten,"  Said  the  Little  Blind  Girl 
When  She   First  "Saw"  the  Kangaroo  Through  Her  Fingers. 
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The  Camel,  with  the  Patience  Born  of  the  Desert,  Lay  Quietly 

While  the  Fingers  Felt  Him.     He  Seemed  to  Look  Curiously 

and  Pityingly  at  the  Little  Blind  Faces  Before  Him. 


The  animal's  rough  hide,  however, 
seemed  to  displeu.se  most  of  the  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  it  was  because  their 
finger  tips  are  more  sensitive  than 
those  of  other  people. 

"It  feels  like  a  file.  Ugh!  I  don't 
like  it  at  all!"  said  one. 

"I'm    *r    disappointed,"    said,   an- 
other;   "I   had  heard   that   the   eli- 
phant  was  such  a  wise  animal,  and 
somehow  I   thought  its  skin   would 
be   more   tender   than   that!" 

When  Saidie,  a  small  baby  ele- 
phant, was  brought  out  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  children,  one  child 
who  felt  it  over  and  marvelled  that 
a  "baby"  of  any  kind  could,  be  so 
large,  declared  that  he  would  like 
to  "see"  its  father! 

Then  the  elephants  were  made  to 
recline  and  the  children  crowded 
round  to  feel  his  head  and  back. 

"What's  the  curtain  for?"  asked 
one  as  he  felt  the  animal's  big  ear. 
"What  a  jolt  he  must  get,  when  he 
stumbles,"  remarked  another,  evi- 
dently recalling  her  own  many  un- 
fortunate experiences  of  that  kind. 


"I  guess  he  must  wake  up  every 

time    he    turns   over  in   his   sleep," 
said  a  third. 

When  the  keeper  explained  that 
with  the  apparently  clumsy  finger 
at  the  end  of  his  trunk  he  could 
pick  up  as  small  an  object  as  a  pin, 
the  blind  children,  unusually  dex- 
trous themselves,  showed  that  they 
appreciated  'the    animal's    skill. 

Another  animal  which  impressed 
the  children  very  much  was  the  kaa 
garoo.  All  they  knew  about  him 
was  that  his  two  front  legs  were 
short  and  his  two  rear  ones  long, 
and  that  he  had  an  enormous  tail. 
They  had  no  idea  at  all  of  the  ani- 
mal's shape. 

One  youngster  feeling  tte  ani- 
mal's big  tail  declared  that  he 
thought  it  was  an  alligator!  Fear- 
ing that  the  creature  might  turn 
ugly  under  the  handling  of  the  chil- 
dren it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
secure  hold  of  it  all  the  time,  and 
the  children  were  warned  that  with 
its  hind  legs  and  tail  it  could  teas 
them  to  pieces.  They  couldn't  see 
that  the  keeper  was  restraining  the 
creature,  but  they  felt  no  alarm 
because  they  were  assured  that  thej 


were  safe.  Their  absolute  trust  il 
their  teachers  and  others  who  ao 
companied  them  was  most  impres 
sive. 

During  these  experiments,  aero 
bats  and  rough  riders  were  practls 
ing  their  various  stunts  in  othe: 
parts  of  the  arena,  workmen  wen 
busily  engaged  in  pre^  ng  thing: 
for  the  regular  perfo1ij...nce,  whic! 
was  soon  to  follow,  and  photog 
raphers  were  repeatedly  takinj 
flashlights  of  various  rehearsinj 
performers.  All  these  activif'e: 
were  accompanied  with  loud  noisei 
which  at  times  startled  the  children 
and  they  frequently  inquired  wheth 
er  any  of  the  animals  had  escaped 
but  were   easily  reassured. 

After  the  animals  had  been  le< 
away,  some  of  the  children  wen 
asked  to  record  the  impression! 
they  had  received  on  paper.  Thes< 
sketches,  and  the  figures  torn  ou 
of  a  sheet  of  paper,  are  shown  01 
this  pasre  just  as  they  were  made  b; 
the  little  mites.  Some  of  then 
were  so  excellent  that  the  teachen 
in  charge  of  the  children  were  unan 
imous  in  the  opinion  that  the  ex 
periment  had  been  a  huge  success 

"Although  raised  letters  hav< 
always    been    used    to    enable    th< 


mi 


i"3 


blind  to  read,"  said  one  of  them 
"very  little  has  been  accomplished  § 
pictorially,  and  it  is  only  by  feeling 
the  outlines  of  objects  themselves 
that  the  blind  can  get  any  real  con- 
ception of  their  actual  shape. 

"When  these  children  get  back 
to  school  they  will  be  allowed  to 
reproduce  in  platicine  the  impres- 
sions of  the  animals  they  studie.1 
to-day.  They  can  model  much  bet- 
ter than  they  can  draw  or  tear,  and 
the  examples  of  their  work  obtained 
to-day  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
skill  these  children  develop  in  their 
finger-tips     and     how     acute     their   ;'»d  sisters   and  the  generous  circus 


A  Little  Blind  Girl  "Seeing"  the  Giraffe.    The  Chidren  Cou!< 
Not  Conceive  How  an  Animal's  Head  Could  Be  So  High  Up  in 
the  Air,  and  Thought  It  a  New  Kind  of  Bird. 


That  feature  of  the  circus,  at  least, 
the  little  shutouts  could  enjoy  as 
well  as  their  keen-sighted  brothers 


sense  of  touch  is." 

After  the  tests  were  completed 
the  youngsters  were  regaled  with 
popcorn  and  peanuts. 


management    made    sure   that    they 
did. 


^ 


The  Big  Elephant  Seemed  to 
Like  the  Little  Fingers  of  the 
Blind  Pattering  Over  His  Hide. 
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ENTERTAIN  FOR 


Tnpic  for*  Sunday,  April  28.  "The 
Man  of  the  Hour,"  with  reference 
Isa.    ;>?,. 

Considerable  interest  is  being-  shown 
by  members  of  the  Epworth  leagues 
of  the  county  in  the  entertainment 
which  will  be  given  in  Linden  Ave- 
nue M.  E.  Church,  Ocean  and' Linden 
avenues,  Thursday  evening-  May  2, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jersey  City 
Epworth    Union. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Krumplen,  blind  d  ranist 
and  entertainer  of  London,  wit,  have 
charge  of  the  program.  Prof.  Kiump- 
len  has  been  heard  on  other  occasions 
here  and  has  delighted  his  audiences 
with  his  music,  and  as  this  affair  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Epworth  In-  l 
dustrlal  School,  it  is  expected  a  large 
number  will  attend.  This  school  is 
conducted  by  the  Misses  Mills  in  lower 
Jersey    City. 
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Sunday,    April    28,   1912. 

IN  AID  0P-&U*»-H0ME. 

j  Successful    Entertainment    Given    at 
Industrial   Institution. 


The   Sunshine   Satiety  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  was  aided  materially 
by  the   large  sum   of  money  which   it  re- 
ceived   as    pi  from    the    entertain- 
n,cil>                       '  >y  night  at   the  hoiue  a> 
5]t>                                '  ■      Tompkins. 
The  entertainment  was  given  before  a 
audience,    which    completely    filled 
the  hall,  and  aside  from  the  big  financial 
I  orded  tho  nt  a 
oyable  evening,  and  they  showed 
ipreciation'by    heartily   applj 
ing  the   numbers   on  teh  programme. 

All   of  tho   nun  itioaally 

well    rcn  ;,d    pleaded    the   audience 

immensely,    but    the    work    of    the    voice 
ili"  Girl  ing     High 

ol   stood   out   most   prominently 
■  outburst  of  applaua 
conclusion     of  l0     mm, 

Reading  of    a    Country 

ol"    and    "A   Modern   Sewing 


The  sketches  were  arranged  by  Mis. 
Fleischer  and  the  teacher  in  charge  of. 
the  class  was  Julia  T.  Cotter.  The  latter 
is  an  elocutionist  and  is  a  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School.  Her  hard  work  .was  made  mani- 
fest last  night  when  the  girls  presented 
the  sketches.  The  pupils  who  took  part 
in  the  first  sketch  were  the  Misses 
Augusta  E.  Kaiser,  Lena  Polanski,  Mar- 
garet E.  Bohwer,  Miriam  Leavitt,  Estelle 
Groves,  L.  R.  Karcher,  Hilda  .aGllie,  Sadie 
aKntrowich,  Alice  S.  Clark.  Clara  I. 
Rosen,  Mildred  E.  Nicklas,  May  Carroll 
and  Mildred  E.  Rothmayer.  The  cast  for 
the  second  was  as  follows:  Mrs.  Presi- 
dent, Anna  Lustig;  Mrs.  Knowall,  Agnes 
V.  Caldwell;  Mrs.  Wise,  Mrs.  Margaret 
R.  oJnes;  Mrs.  Short,  Jeane  Silver;  Mrs. 
Green,  Margaret  E.  Bonner;  Mrs.  «rown, 
L.'R.  Karcher;  Mrs.  Jones,  Alice  S. 
Clark;  Mrs.  oGssip,  Carolyn  T.  Lynch; 
Mrs.  Truthful,  Alice  McHugh;  Miss  Chat- 
ter, Mrs.  Annette  E.  S.  Fleischer;  MiS3 
Flutter,  Millie  Wade:  Miss  Simple,  Char- 
lotte Wise;  Miss  Pert,  Anita  L  Camps; 
Miss   Small,   Estelle   Groves. 

Other  numbers  on  the  programme  were: 
Piano  solo  by  Mr.  Noyes;  soprano  solo, 
"Mine,"  by  Anna  Lambert;  soprano 
solo,  Miss  Packer;  musical  medley,  Mr. 
Halpin,  and  vocal  solo,  Walter  Koempell. 

The  men's  class  of  the  Central  Prpsby- 
terian  Church  wil  repeat  its  minstrel 
show  at  the  home  on  Tuesday  evening. 
May  2,  and  donate  the  proceeds  to  the 
society.  J 
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Monday,   April  29,   1912. 

FLIKD  T)0  HONOR  TO 
MR.  AND  MRS.  STRA  US* 


Readers  of  Magazine  for  Sight- 
less Tell  How  Beads  of  Macy 
&  Co.  Helped  Them. 

Tributes  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isidor  Straus,  victims  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Titanic,  were  paid  by  250 
blind  persons  Saturday  night  at  the 
meeting  of  the  city  readers  of  the  Ma- 
tilda Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 
at  the  periodical's  offices.  No.  250  West 
Fifty-fourth  street.  The  Strauses  en- 
deared themselves  to  the  blind  by  estab- 
lishing a  department  in  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.'s  store  where  manufactures  by  the 
sightless  were  placed  on  sale. 

Following  a  lecture  by  blind  Ada-m 
Geibel,  who  lias  achieved  a  remarkalble 
success  as  a  song  composer  and  pub- 
lisher, Walter  G.  Holmes,  manager  of 
the  magazine,  read  the  following  letter 
sent  to  him  by  Katherine  Doneghan, 
a  blind  girl  living  at  No.  1631  Second 
avenue: 

Dear  Friend:  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  make.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Straus  and  their  sons  at  the 
head  of  the  great  firm  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  have  befriended 
us  in  our  hour  of  affliction,  we,  the 
blind  Ziegler  workers,  request  that 
you  write  a  letter  and  forward  It  to 
the  sons  and  express  our  keen  sym- 
pathy in  their  sorrow  and  our  ad- 
miration of  the  beautiful  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  their  parents,  whose 
noble  character  shall  be  .an  example 
to  the  whole  world  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
good  which  baa  come  to  us.  I  hope 
you  will  approve  and  consent  to 
help  us,  for  we  wi3h  to  send  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  Ziegler  Workers. 

Youra    truly, 
KS.THEB.mn  IMXB&IUSit 


BLIND    PRAISE    STRAUSES 


leting  of  250  Lauds  Memory 
of  Their  Benefactors. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  Saturday  night 
by  the  city  readers  of  "The  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  fov  the  Blind"  at  the  offices  of 
the  magazine,  No.  250  West  54th  street,  and 
attended  by  over  250  blind  men  and  women. 
After  listening  to  a  lecture  by  Adam  Geibel, 
a  successful  blind  music  composer  and  pub- 
lisher, a.  letter  was  read  by  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  the  manager  of  the  magazine, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  blind  girl. 
She  suggested  that  the  blind  send  a  letter 
of  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isidor  Straus  for  the  kindly  interest  they 
had  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus  had  been 
greatly  interested  in  a  department  for  the. 
sale  of  goods  made  hy  the  blind,  which  was 
inaugurated  In  the  R.  H.  Macy  department 
store  two  years  ago.  in  which  any  articles 
made  by  a  blind  "person  anywhere  in  the 
country  could  be  put  on  sale  and  sold  with 
out  any  commission  whatever,  Macy's  sup- 
plying all  the  salespeople,  etc.,  for  the  de- 
partment. Thousands  of  articles  have  been 
sold  since  then  and  all  the  profits  from 
them  have  gone  to  the  blind  makers. 

After  the  letter,  which  is  given  below, 
was  read  the  blind  present  asked  that  an 
additional  letter  of  sjTnpathy  be  sent  with 
the  one  below,  expressing  the  deep  feeling 
of  all  the  blind  present  at  the  meeting, 
which  will  be  done. 

The   letter   follows: 

1631  Second  avenue.  New  York, 
April  27.  1912. 
To    the    Manager    of    The    Matilda    Ziegler 

Magazine  for  the   Blind. 

Dear  Friend:  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
make.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus 
and  their  sons  at  the  head  of  the  great 
firm  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  have  befriended 
us  in  our  hour  of  affliction,  we,  the  blind 
Ziegler  workers,  request  that  you  write  a 
letter  and  forward  it  to  the  sons  aJid  ex- 
press our  keen  sympathy  in  their  sorrow 
and  ©ur  admiration  of  the  beautiful  loy- 
alt3'  and  devotion  of  their  parents,  whose 
noble  character  shall  be  an  example  to  the 
whole  world  for  many  years  to  come.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  good  which  has  come 
to  us.  I  hope  you  will  approve  and  con- 
sent to  help  us,  for  we  wish  to  send  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
Ziegler  workers.     Yours  truly, 

KATHERINE  DONEGHAN. 

In  his  lecture  to  the  blind  present  Mr. 
Geibel  gave  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  a  good  God  had  put 
within  him  the  power  and  the  inspiration 
to  so  cultivate  his  other  faculties  and  tal- 
ents that  he  could  thereby  be  enabled  to 
counteract  and  overcome  the  obstacle 
placed   in  his  way  by  his  blindn 
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8AW1T  set 

TS  GLORY 


iss  Kerin  Thought 
Dying  When  a  Great 
Light  Came. 


YEARS  HELPLESS,  SHE  WALKS 

DECLARES  AN  ANGEL  FROM 
HEAVEN  MET  IIS  3,  AT  THE 
GATE  AND  BROUGHT  HER 
BACK  —  ALL  ENGLAND  BE- 
LIEVES GIRL'S  STORY. 


On    the   liiortm  g   of    Feb,    IS.    Dorothy 
Kerin  %\y     ilvius    at    No.    1#)4    Milk- 
mad,    London. 

In   the  -   wett! 

\Vhen    tlii-  8l,u 

Was    blind. 

Throe  hours  sifttjr  it  set   she  could  see 

ss  well  :is  anybody! 

A;  brenkfust  time  she  lay  smitten  with 
[Klin,  unable  to  walk. 

She  Hit-  supper  «l  Hi«  table  Hiirroniided 
by  a  .joyful  father  j!ii(l  iiioil.e-  ami  friends. 

"An  aniM-;  from  heaven  h»o|  tue  tit  the 
gale  ami   brought   me   bark!" 

That  is  how  Miss  Kerin  explains  her 
remarkable  recovery.  And  nearly  all 
England  believes  it! 

Miss  Dorothy  is  a  beautiful  girl,  with 
dark  Hewing  hair  and  large,  lustrous 
pyes.  She  is  22,  During  most  of  her  life 
Bhe  has  been  a  helpless  invalid.  For  five 
years  she  never  .stood  upright:  For  a 
fortnight  she  was  unconscious  and  deliri- 
ous. That  Sunday  she  .seemed  to  be  dy- 
ng.  The  Inst  of  thirty-seven  physi-ians 
lad  made  his  lasi  vain  effort  to  prolong 
jy    minutes   her  life. 

"We  did  not  think  she  would  live  until 
sunset."  her  mother  said.  "As  the  shades 
»f  evening  were  failing,  we  gathered 
ibout  our  loved  daughter's  bed  expecting 
;hat  she  would  leave  us  any  minute.  She 
suddenly  gave  a  great  sight,  and  we 
[bought  site  was  gone.  But,  with  a  won- 
derful smile,  which  none  of  us.  can  fnr-v 
let,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  and  held 
Ihem   up   for  a   few  moments, 

"Then  <*e  lay  still.  Presently  her  lip* 
suiveil.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  again, 
Ihen  drew  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  al- 
iva\s  smiling  In  that  wonderful  way, 
|.-or  weeks  she  had  been  blind  and  deaf. 
Her  terrible  weakness,  due  to  tubercu- 
losis and  diabetes,  had  made  her  helpless. 

•'And  then  we  saw  a  miracle  performed 
before  our  eyes.  She  looked  at  us.  her 
ryes  ol  first  squinting  and  then  becom- 
ing quite  natural  in  expansion,  I  asked 
her;  'Dolly,  do  you  know  me?'  and  she, 
replied!  'Of  course.  1  do,  mummy.'  I! 


V»i-r^T//g£^| 


THE  BIND  GIBE  CURED  AS  BY  A  MIRACLE. 


"She  sat  up  and  cried,  'I  am  to  get 
lip,"  She  seemed  under  some  mysterious 
Influence.  'You  Can't  get  up.  my  darl- 
ing:' I  answered,  Rut  she  did  get  up! 
'The  angel  told  mo  to,'  she  said.  She 
was  the  calmest  person  in  the  ro-im. 

"One  man  present:  was  a  professed 
atheist,  lie  fell  on  his  knees,  sobbing 
and   praying  aloud, 

Next  day  Dolly  laughingly  ran  up  and 
down  stairs.  She  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  when  a  newspaper  man  called  to 
«ee  her. 

"Yesterday  (Sunday)  I  was  lying  there, 
conscious  for  the  first  time  for  several 
days.  1  seemed  to  feel  slipping  from 
life,  I  heard  whippet's  and  sobs  and 
prayers  of  those  who  loved  me  besi. 
Things  grew  blacker  than  men  my  blind 
eves  had  nindo  them  before.  I  didn't 
fear.  I  didn't  even  think.  I  just  drifted, 
without  an  effort,  without  a  thought,  into 
blackness. 

"Suddenlv  1  saw  a  dazzling  light— 
brighter  than  any  fire  I  bad  ever  seen. 
From  out  the  great,  golden  flame  1  saw 
two  hands,  while  a  voice,  clearer  than 
am-  T  have  ever  beard,  said:  'Dorothy, 
your  sufferings  are  over.  (Jet  up!  You 
can  walk!' 

'Then  I  heard  mother  asking  me  if  1 
knew   her." 

Id-  Norman,  an  eminent  London  fihyi 
lician.'  who  bad  given  her  but  a  few 
brief  hours  of  life  that  Sunday  morning, 
was  nonplussed  when  be  saw  his  patient 
Moniav.  "Hers  is  the  mast  unusual 
case  T  liavtf  known/'  he  said,  "I  should 
have  said  Sal  unlay  evening  that,  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  have  ever 
stood  for  one  moment  again  upon  her 
feet,  and  now  I  just  saw  her  running 
downstairs.      I    don't   know    what    to    say 

about  it," 

Meanwhile  Dorothy  Is  wearing  her  Siej 
icr's  r.Jothes,  for  she  herself  has  been  ai 
invalid'  so  many  years  that  her  wardrohj 
is   extremely    limited, 
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ftlND  WORKERS  PAY 
TRIBUTE  TO  STRAUSES 

•Send  Letter  of  Sympathy  to  'Relatives 

ol  Couple  Who  Aided  Them 

for  Years. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  blind  men  and 
women  assembled  at  the  office  of  the 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  No.  260 
West  Fifty- fourth  street,  Saturday  night, 
have  sent  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  rel- 
atives of  Mr.  and  M*S.  Isidor  Straus. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  a  department  for  the  sale 
of  goods  made  by  the  blind,  inaugurated 
in  the  R.  H.  Macy  department  store  two 
years  ago,  in  which  any  article  made  by 
a  Mind  person  was  sold  without  com- 
mission. The  letter  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  Miss  Katherine  Doneghan 
in  behalf  of  the  Blind  Ziegler  Workers. 

A  memorial  service  for  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Straus  and  other  victims  of  the  Titanic 
ter  was  held  last  evening  at  the  Syna- 
gogue Ohab  Zedek,  West  116th  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  about  twenty-five  hundred 
persons  attending.  Among  those  present 
w  ere  Jacob  H.  Soltiff,  John  H.  Finley, 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
Voi-k,  and  Sheriff  Julius  Harburger. 

R-esolutions  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
or  Straus  were  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
Hi  rectors,  in  Amsterdam  avenue,  yester- 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus  were  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  the  Asylum,  and 
had  for  many  years  attended  the  tunnual 
meetings. 
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Apathy  of  the  blind. 

To  be  Expressed  in  a  Letter  to  Isidor 

Straus's  Family. 

At  a  meeting  held  Saturday  evening  In 
the  offices  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag- 
azine for  the  Blind,  at  250  West  Fifty- 
fourth  Street,  a  letter  f  rom .  a  blind  girl 
was  read  suggesting  that  all  blind  per- 
sons In  the  city  join  in  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrsj 
Isidor  Straus,  on  account  of  the  kindlf 
interest   they   have   atways   shown   in   tni 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus  had  takej 
a  keen  interest  in  marketing,  tnrougl 
the  commercial  enterprises  in  which  Mfl 
Straus  was  interested,  the  goods  produced 
in  the  workshops  of  the  blind  It  wal 
decided  to  prepare  such  a  letter,  anc 
send  it  with  the  blind  girl's  letter,  whlcj 
was  written  by  Katherine  Donegha- 
from  1,631  Second  Avenue. 


MAY  2  -m 

THE   STRANGEST   MAP 


1,011(10(1    ill 


London  and   its  Main   Streets   to   Be 
Jbarted  for  the  Blind 

_©t  remarkable  map  of  Lon- 

conceivedls  now  contemplat- 

e\j:'or  the  use  of  the  blind.     It  is    a 

map  that  will  convey  to  the  sightless 

through   the   sensitive     tips  of     their 

fingers   a   true  mental   impression   of 

losition  of  the  main  throughfores 

principal  places  of  interest  along 

thoroughfares  and     the    means 

■cess     to  them.    This     map  will 

drawn"  in  relief,  and  will  consist 

i  combination  of  dots  and  dashes, 

Una  that  has  already  provided 

for   the     sightless   what  had     before 

:   denied  to  them. 

ready  the  blind  are  in  possession 

of  the  most  complete  series  of  plans 

of     tendon's     underground     railways 

that    are     available   for     public   use. 

by  the  aid  of  eleven 

>ossed   charts,  to     study  in  detail 

routes  of  each  tulbe  system,     the 

Metropolitan  and  fyhe"  District  rail- 
ways, and  can  follow  without  any 
ssibility  of  error  the  complete  inner 
rcle  or  the  network  of  underground 
.jrvices.  There  are  even  diagrams 
the  tubes,  and  the  fact,  not  always 
realized  by  normally  sighted  passen- 
gers, that  a  tube  station  is  itself  a 
tube,  only  of  much. greater  diameter 
than  that  provided  for  the  passage 
of  the  cars  between  the  stations. 
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BLIND  MAN  NOW 
WAGE  EARNER; 
SELLS  PRODUCT 
OF  SIGHTLESS 


It.  Isn't    so    much     that     Peter  j 
j>n  is  selling  brooms  and  bas-  : 
ke"ts    in   the   market.      That     is   a 
novelty.      Or   it   isn't   particularly 
that  the  brooms  and  baskets  are 
the  products  of  the  factory  of  the  j 
Cincinnati     Association     for     the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

It's  that  Peter  Walton  is  Once 
more  able  to  take  his  place  among 
the  wage-earners  of  the  world, 
and  to  say  to  his  wife:  "See,  I 
am  making  money.  Real  money. 
Enough  for  both  of  us." 

Peter  Walton,  you  see,  is  blind. 

And  there  is  so  little — so  dis- 
couragingly  little  for  a  blind  man 
to  do.  Sell  shoestrings  on  the  cor- 
ner, perhaps,  or  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  small  boy,  or  play  a 
dinky  music  box. 

Hit  by  City's  Rule 

The  last-mentioned  occupation 
was  Peter  Walton's.  But  it  wasn't 
real  work — not  a  man's  work.  He 
was  labeled,  plainly:  "I  Am 
Blind."  He  depended  entirely 
upon  charity. 

When  the  city  administration's 
sweeping   order   came,    ruling   all 
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PETER  "WHLTOJV  FIRST  -tr/CENSED  JST-.1MX>  7>W=lKE>  r 
4ALEJMAH-  QF&LSND    SCHOOL.  W/U?E«S 

mendicants  off  the  streets,  it  hit  and  baskets,  Peter  accepted. 
Peter  Walton  pretty  hard.  The  Before  he  accepted,  or  rather 
music  box  business  was  pleasant  while  he  was  accepting,  Peter 
enough,  but  at  best  never  what!  cried.  It  wasn't  for  anything  but 
you  might  say  flourishing;  the  $3jhappiness.  Before  he  lost  his 
or  $4  that  Peter  turned  in  every  j  sight  Peter  was  a  foreman  in  a 
Saturday  night  was  quite  usable.' Cincinnati  factory  and  made  good 
The  days  that  followed  werej money.  It  was  an  explosion  in  the 
dark  days,  even  for  a  blind  manufactory  that  put  out  his  eyes. 
All  there  was  to  run  the  family  of  Work  Above  Ordinary 

two   on    was    th©    blind    pensions,        a   «._     *  j     ,   j 
something  like  50  cents  a  day,    '  m^^tt^tl  VtT  £? 

™   ™*£,  £Tr  SS  £°nf  *  T?kH~  blin<i   desman    for    blind    men's 
Ph     uf     I*)?*'*  Associated  products  in  Cincinnati.     The  Wel- 

Charities  hadn't  come  along."  fare   Associatlon   nas   been    ^r 

Givwn  Market  Stand  a  serious  handicap — a  lack  of  that 

So  when  the  city  suggested  that,  tl^'J^t^^t^J88  of  ev- 


inasmuch  as  It  had  deprived  him 


ery    producer — a    market. 


of  his  means  of  livelihood  it  might  emoTovi  tn?n  ™?  „  n\  t&Ct°.lY 
be  appropriate  if  it  set  him 'up  in  oXarv  Sffr  XL*  ^5°™  ^ 
trade  again,  when  it  built  him  a  thTlubUo  h^  h^  ,  ^  ,?Ut 
little  stand  and  instructed  him  That  ?s  beoa^L  tho  n  °hTi  v,  ^l 
on  the  various  merits  of  brooms  ^^To  'buy*   *   °  ***** 


■  £> 
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BLIND  STUDENT  MAY 
BECOME  A  SURGEON 

Meets  Every  Test  Before  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners 

Chicago,  May  4. — Surgical  opera- 
tions may  be  performed  by  a  blind 
man  if  Jacob  W.  Bolotin  succeeds  in 
passing  the  examination  for  a  physi- 
cian's license  which  he  took  before  the 
state  board  of  medical  examiners. 
He  has  met  every  test  that  has  been 
given  him,  and  the  examiners  believe 
he  will  qualify  and  become  the  first 
blind  medical  practitioner  in  the  state 
of  Illinois.  He  has  been  blind  from 
infancy. 

"My  fingers  are  good  eyes.  With 
them  I  can  detect  pulsations,  irrita- 
tions and  temperatures  instantly," 
said  Bolotin.  "My  ears  are  keen  to 
every  little  sound  within  the  human 
body. 

"I  am  to  specialize  in  heart  and 
lung  diseases,  and  am  sure  I  shall 
succeed,  for  already  I  have  been  prac- 
ticing as  assistant  in  the  Chicago 
municipal  tuberculosis  sanatorium." 


BOST&W  fUffA*^      «t»j»«W    f*7.f*83 


GIVEN  $25.-000  AWARD. 

Blind     Boy    Explains    tS-'^af    HMvj 
Sight      Was      Destroyed      by     Im- 
properly  Tempered    Chisel. 
NEW    YORK,    May    7— The    testimony 
of    Arthur    Cashmore,    a    blind    youth, 
who   explained  just  how    his   sight  had 
been  destroyed  by  hying  steel  splinters. 
won   for   him   today  a   verdict  of  $'J5,000 
before  Justice  Aspinall  in   the  Supreme 
Court,    Brooklyn,   in   his   suit  against  a 
motor   car    company   of    -Manhattan.     A 

motion    to    set    the    verdict    aside,    was 
denied. 

Cashmore.  .0  years  old.  lives  with  his 
mother.  Mrs  Sarah  -M.  Cashmore.  She 
acted  as  his  guardian  in  bringing  the 
suit.  On  Oct  13  last  Cashmore  was 
helping  the  foreman  in  the  machine 
shop  to  adjust  the  gear  of  a  motor  car 
A  steel  chisel  was  being  used.  It  had 
been  tempered  improperly  and  at  the 
first  thrust  small  slivers  of  steel  flew 
into  his  .yes.  He  was  left  totallv  blind. 
The  shaft  and  gear  on  which  the  boy 
had  worked  were  set  up  today  on  a 
table  near  the  jury  box.  Justice  Aspin- 
all, coming  down  from  the  bench,  called 
young  Cashmore  to  explain  how  the 
accident  had  occurred.  Through  his 
sense  of  touch  the  youth  identified  the 
various  parts  of  the  gear,  and  told  just 
how  he  viyjs  hurt.  The  jury  was  out  on" 
half  an 


An  entertainment;  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind,  managed  solely  by  blind  people 
and  with  every  number  on  the  programme 
given  by  a  blind  man  or  woman,  will  be 
held  in  Christ  Church  parish  hall,  Clin- 
ton and  Harrison  streets,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  May  15.  This  unique  affair  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  ambitious  that 
ever  has  been  planned  by  the  blind  of 
Brooklyn,  and  it  will  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Blind  Women's  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
Home  for  the  Blind,  at  550  Washington 
avenue. 

This  association  of  blind  women  has 
been  doing  excellent  work  among  the 
sightless  poor  of  Brooklyn  for  several 
years  past.  It  is  an  independent  organi- 
zation, not  connected  with  the  Manhat- 
tan association,  and  ever  since  iis  forma- 
tion, several  years  ago,  it  has  had  rhe 
one  president,  herself  blind,  who  i.is 
worked  steadily  for  the  cause  of  her  af- 
flicted sisters.  The  president  is  Mrs. 
Josephine  Austin,  who  will  have  a  part 
in  the  programme  at  the  entertainment. 

Piano  playing,  singing  and  reciting  will 
make  up  the  evening's  "entertainment,  and 
the    special    numbers    on    the    programme 
will    be    a    pia.no    solo,    Godard,    by    Ml3s 
Emily  Heil;   recitation,   "Fogarty's  Cake,'" 
Miss  Lena  Klein;  soprano  solo,  the  "Jj.v- 
el  Song"  from  "Faust,"   Miss  Jennie  Ban- 
ner: ;    "Minuet,"   Von    Vever    (for    piano), 
Miss    Lena    Bogt;     tenor    solos,    (a)    "Oh. 
For    a    Day     of    Spring"     Andrews;      (b) 
"Boat    Song,"    Harr:et    Ware;    (c)    "Irish 
Song."     Lohr:      <d)      "Love's     Dilemma," 
Richardson,  by  Benjamin  F.  Chase;   piano 
solo,    "Gavotte,"    Bach,    by    Miss   Theresa 
Hanger;   soprano  solo,    "I   Hear   Ye  Call- 
ing   Me,"    Miss    Jennie    Bennett;    playlet, 
"Fast   Friends,"   by  Miss  Sadie   Zimmer- 
man and   Mrs.   Josephine   L.   Austin; 
for   piano,    "On   to   the   Battle,"   Hoist,   by 
Miss  Lent  Bogt  and  Miss  Emily  Heil. 
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Wednesday,    May  8,   1912. 


State  Law   Is  Not  Enforced   in   Peoria 
<^  \       County. 

The  state  of  Illinois  has  a  law  giv- 
ing a  pension  to  its  blind  citizens, 
This  is  carried  out  in  several  coun- 
ties, but  Peoria  county,  so  far,  has 
neglected  to  enforce  it.  It  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  supervisors,  who 
have  not  given  it  their  attention.  The 
blind,  incapacitated  as  they  are  from 
earning  more  than  a  pittance,  need 
their  pension  money  for  things  whirh 
are  never  given  a  thought  by  the  see- 
ing person,  but  which  are  necessities 
for  those  among  us  who  live  in  etern- 
al darkness.  The  best  they  can  have 
is  a  minor  sort  of  pleasure;  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  the  most  import- 
ant sense,  and  if  economy  must  be 
practiced,  let  it  be  in  some  less  im- 
portant part  of  the  county's  jurisdic- 
tion. 
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Sunday,   May  12,  1912. 
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Sunday,     May    5,    1912. 

ENTERTfllNMflf-fOfl  BLIND 

Sightless  Will  Present  Complete 
Programme  for  Benefit  of  Un- 
fortunates   in    Brooklyn. 


FOR  BENEFIT  OF  BUM! 

«©, 

Piano  Selections,  Singing  and 

Recitations  Make  Up  the 

Programme. 


An   entertainment   for   the    benefit   of! 
blind      persons      will      be     given     next 
Wednesday     night     at     Christ     Church 
Hall,     Clinton     and     Harrison     streets,, 
under      the     auspicies      of      the      Blind 
Women's   Club   of   Brooklyn. 

The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  church 
Home  for  the  Blind,  No.  550  Washing- 
ton avenue.  ThL-,  organisation  of  b] 
women  is  doing  good  work  among  tha 
sightless  poor  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  not 
connected  with  the  Manhattan  asso- 
ciation. Since  its  formation  it  has 
bad  only  one  President,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Austin,  who  is  blind.  She  will 
take  part  in  the  entertainment,  all  of 
which   will    be  given   by   blind  persons. 

Special  numbers  on  the  programme 
will  be  a  piano  solo,  Godard,  by  Miss 
Emily  Heil;  recitation,  "Fogarty's 
Cake."  Miss  Lena  Klein;  soprano  -solo, 
the  "Jewel  Song"  from  "Faust,"  Miss 
Jennie  Bennett;  "Minuet,"  Von  Vever 
(for  piano),  Miss  Lena  Bogt;  tenor 
solos,  (a)  "Oh,  for  a  Day  of  Spring," 
Andrews;  (b)  "Boat  Song,"  Harriet 
Ware;  (c)  "Irish  Song,"  Lohr;  (d) 
"Love's  Dilemma, "  Richardson,  by 
Benjamin  F.  Chase;  piano  solo,  "Ga- 
votte," Bach,  by  Miss  Theresa  Hanger; 
soprano  solo,  "I  Hear  Ye  Calling  Me," 
Miss  Jennie  Bennett;  playlet,  "Fast 
Friends,"  by  Miss  Sadie  Zimmerman 
and  Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Austin;  duet 
for  piano,  "On  to  the  Battle,"  Hoist 
bv  Miss  Lent  Bogt  and  Miss  Emih 
Heil. 

THE   BOSTON   HER, 

THURSDAY,  MAY  16,  1912. 

AUSTRIAN  PREMIER 
IS  STRICKEN  BLIND 

VIENNA,  May  15— The  Austrian  prem- 
ier, Count  Stuergkh  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  blindness  today.  The  at- 
tending physicians  say  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  a  disease  of  the  retina  and 
they  fear  that  he  may  not  recover  his 
sight. 

The  Emperor  has  asked  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  Dr.  K.  Heinold  d'Udyn- 
ski,  to  act  as  premier  in  the  interim. 
The  premier's  retirement  will  probably 
involve  '  a  cabinet  crisis.  Count  Stu- 
ergkh became  premier  and  organized 
his   cabinet   in   November.   1911. 


Al 
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Saturday,   May  11,  1212. 
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Blind  Held  Subject  to  Law 


r 


City    Attorney  Says  Council  Has 
Xo  Power  to  Revoke  Ped- 
dlers' Fees. 


City  Attorney  Fish,  in  an  opinion 
given  the  council  license  committee 
yesterday,  held  tbat  the  council  had  no 
power  to  exempt  blind  persons  from 
paying  for  peddlers'  licenses.  A  peti- 
tion recently  was  submitted  to  the  city 
iski'ng  that  the  blind  be  given 
its  to  i!ed die  because  of  their 
handicap  in  life. 

"The  sad  handicap  which  blindness 
imposes  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the 
favoi  ."   said    the   city   attorney, 

■'if  the  granting  of  it  were  permissible 
under  the  law.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  other  <  lass-s  of  unfortunates,  the 
crippled,  the  widowed  and  many  oth- 
might  well  urge  claims  equally  per- 
suasive. I  am  obliged  to  advise  that 
the    -  d  exemption   would  be   ille- 

gal, i      incorporated     in     the     or- 

ace,   would   invalidate  the  latter  rl- 
:  her.      There    pan    be   no   exemption 
•  application   of  jicense 
remilati.  this    character,    for   the 

on    that    the    state    constitution    de- 
?s   that   "no   member   of  this   state 
sha'i  of  any  of  the  rights 

lor  privileges   secured  to  any  other  citi- 
zens   thereof." 


■    **^m 


Woe-  '2- 


!ie*  of  ^:he  jmwimi+ng  moving  pic- 
Peabody^lteeatre.  this 
week,  is  thal^jjlJ*i*^xeveloprnent  of 
the  education  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  boy,  showing  finger  and  lip  oon- 
versation  with  his  teacher,  reading 
type  for  the  by^g^ifnning  a  type- 
writer, weaving,  making  a  hammock 
and  cane-seating  chairs,  all  of  which 
is  very  wonderful.  Another  good  pic- 
ture shows  a  horse  ranch  and  the 
catching  and  branding  of  bronchos. 
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BL1NU  MAW  HLLFS 
MAYOR  CLEAN  LYNN 

I  Buys     Spot     Remover 
1  Sightless   One  and 
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"Shouts"  Council. 


"Help  the  blind,"  is  the  motto  of 
Mayor  William"  P.1'  Connery  of  Lynn. 
The  municipal  council  was  having  a 
3ion  at  City  Hall  yesterday,  with  the 
mayor  presiding,  when  a  blind  man,  led 
by  a  boy.   strayed  into  the  place. 

The  blind  man  supposed  lie  was  in  a 
private  office,  and  held  out  a  preparation 
guaranteed  to  lake  out  spots.  Mayor 
Connery  at  once  went  over  to  the  man, 
bought  a  dollar's  worth  of  packages  and 
then  politely  escorted  him  through  the 
hall.  The  packages  he  distributed  among 
members  of  tli  > 


Thursday,    May   16,    1912. 

^  BLIND  PEOPLE  ENTERTAIN. 

$kve  a  Wonderful  Musical  and  LiteiV 
ary  Programme  at  Christ  Church. 

At  Christ  Church,  Harrison  and  Clinton 
streets,  last  night,  blind  performers  gave 
an  entertainment  which  consisted,  among 
other  things,  of  piano  playing,  dancing 
and  a  playlet,  and  the  young  people  per- 
formed as  well  as  those  who  can  see. 
The  entertamment*was  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Church  Home  for  the  Blind.  It 
was  attended  by  a  large  audience.  Piano 
selections  were  given  by  Miss  Emily  Hell 
and  Miss  Thersa  Henger,  and  a  duet  by 
Misses  Vogt  and  Heil.  "Fast  Friends," 
a  skit,  was  well  staged  by  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Latimer,  Miss  Zimmerman  and  Mrs. 
Austin.  "Fogarty's  Cake,"  which  was  re- 
cited by  Miss  Lena  Klein,  kept  the  audi- 
ence in  roars.  Miss  Jennie  E.  Bennett 
and  Benjamin  F.  Chase  sang  several  num- 
bers. "Minuette,"  for  pianoforte,  was 
given    by    Miss    Lena   Vogt. 

The  Rev.  W.  De  Forrest  Johnson,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  gave 
a  brief  talk  on  the  accomplishments  of 
the  blind.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  is  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church  and  is  much  in- 
terested in  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  which 
is   a    part    of  his    church. 


/■■»  t- 


Thursday,    Mr.y   16,    1912. 


SI 

UTPERFORMERS 
G!VE  MUSICALE 

Are  Members  of    Christ 
Home  Club. 


PROGRAMME  RENDERED 

WITH  SURPRISING  SKILL 


Audience  at  Concert  for  Benefit  of 
Christ  Home  for  the  Blind  Is 
Enthusiastic  and  Lavish  with  Its 
Applause, 


Some  500  persons  attended  the  enter- 
tainment and  dance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christ  Home  for  the  ^l'm'  -x'n  550 
Washington  avenue,  which  was  given 
lasi  night  in  Christ  Church  Parish  Hall, 
Clinton  and  Harrison  streets,  and  many 
were  turned  away.  A  fine  musical  and 
dramatic  programme  was  carried  out, 
all  of  the  entertainers  being  totally  blind. 
That  the  efforts  of  the  blind  performers 
were  appreciated  by  the  large  audience 
was  shown  by  the  long  and  frequent  ap- 
plause that  greeted  each. 

The  Rev.  Walter  De  Forrest  Johnson, 
pastor  of  the  church,  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome,  during  which  he  said  that 
ther"  was  hardly  any  cause  so  worthy  as 
that  of   helping  the   blind   to   help   them- 


selves. He  gave  a  brief,  but  interesting, 
talk  on  the  Christ  Home  Club,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  blind,  and  heartily 
praised  the  organizer  of  the  club.  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Austin,  who  is  herself  totally  blind. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  help  its 
members  be  useful  to  others,  to  hold 
mnsicales,  debates  and  to  take  part  iu 
dramatic  entertainments,  something 
never  before  attempted  by  an  association 
exclusively  for  the  bliud. 

The  club  was  organized  five  years  ago 
and  now  has  a  membership  of  twenty. 
There  is  no  connection  between  this  club 
and  the  New  York  Association  for  thp 
.Blind,  as  many  suppose.  The  club  is 
independent,  and  has  so  far  had  a  very 
successful  career.  The  motto  of  this 
blind  people's  club  is  "To  Be  and  Not 
to  Seem." 

As  the  blind  players  came  out  to  sing 
or  play  they  were  led  out  on  the  stage  by 
Mrs.  Howell,  one  of  the  deaconess* 
the  church.  The  programme,  as  carried 
out,  would  have  done  credit  to  profes- 
sionals and   was   as  follows: 

Piano  solo. Mazurka  (On.  54)  (Godard), 
Miss  Emily  Heil:  recitation,  "Fogarty's 
Cake."  Miss  Lena  Klein;  soprano  solo. 
"Jewel  Song"  from  "Faust."  Miss  Jen- 
nie E.  Bennett:  Minuette  for  Piano  (Op. 
24l  (Von  Weber).  Miss  Lena  Vogt;  tenor 
solos,  "O  for  a  Day  of  Spring*'  (An- 
drews), "Boat  Song"  (Ware),  "Irish 
Song"  (Lohr),  "Love's  Dilemma"  (Rich- 
ardson). Benjamin  F.  Chase:  piano  solo, 
"Gavotte"  (Bach).  Miss  Theresa  Henger: 
soprano  solo,  "I  Hear  You  Calling  Me" 
CMarshall).  Miss  Bennett.  Playlette, 
"Fast  Friends."  cast.  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Miss  Zimmerman:  Mrs.  Ijatimer.  Mrs. 
Austin.  Duet  for  piano.  "On  to  the 
Battle."  march  triumphal  (Holsti.  Misses 
Vogt  and  Heil. 

The  officers  of  the  club,  all  of  whom 
are  totally  blind,  are:  Mrs.  J.  L.  Austin, 
president':  Miss  Sadie  Zimmerman,  vice- 
president;  Miss  A.  Meierdierck,  treasurer. 


OTJNT-CIRF..     N      T.     OBSERVED     (3!T) 


Monday,  May  20,  1912. 
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NEAR  HMD  MM 


Strange 


EnOS  BLIND  MAN 


Strangely  As&orted    Pair    Strike 
Dunkirk  Enroute  to  $an 
Francisco. 


The  near  blind  leading  the  blinS.ls 
the  case  of  Prof.  J.  K.  Wlttig,  'the 
only  blind  magician,"  and  Fr3d  Tweed, 
who  are  walking  from  Buffalo  to  Pan 
Frarcisco.  They  landed  In  Dunkirk 
today,  paid  a  visit  to  the  OBSERVER 
office  and  then  startde  off  to  take  a 
look  around  the  city  before  once  more 
hitting  the  lontg  trail. 

TVittig  Is  stone  blind  and  has  been 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Hs  is, 
apparently  close  to  50  years  old.Tweed" 
Is  a  young  man  with  one  sightless 
eye.  However,  the  two  men,  with  only 
one  good  eye  between  them,  seem  to 
be  getting  along  as  well  as  if  they 
ha  2    the    normal    allotment. 

Wittig  is  a  magician  and  claims  to 
have  hypnotic  power.  He  Intends  to 
lecture  along  the  tran*2  mtineital 
route,  exposing  deceptions  oy  men  who 
claim   to  have  supernatural  powers. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1912. 

WHISTLES  TO 
AID  HOBOKEN 
BLIND  MEN 


A  communication  was  received  bj 
the  Hoboken  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners at  the  meeting  of  that  bod> 
yesterday  afternoon  from  the  Blind 
Men's  Progressive  Association  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  letter  contained  a  petition  that 
the  board  enact  a  regulation  which 
will  provide  for  the  equipment  of 
every  blind  man  with  a  whistle  to  be 
used  on  the  street  and  in  public  con- 
veyances   to    summon    aid. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  letter  that 
at  crowded  corners  or  on  streets  over 
which  traffic  continually  flies,  the  lives 
of  blind  men  are  frequently  endan- 
gered. It  is  claimed  a  whistle  can  be 
used  easily  to  sound  a  warning:  to  ap- 
proaching- vehicles.  It  is  also  set 
forth  in  the  statement  that  patrolmen 
be  instructed  to  lend  as  much  aid  to 
blind  men  as  us  posible.  According 
to  the  communication  the  Newark. 
Trenton  and  Jersey  City  Police  boards 
adopted  the  suggestions  embodied 
therein. 

A  number  of  'men  were  appointed 
special  officers  to  do  duty  in  public 
amusement  resorts,  on  steamship  piers 
and  In  the  parks.  A  majority  were 
renewals  of  apolntments  made  last 
year.  Claims  were  passed  and  minor 
business   was   transacted. 

ITHACA       N      T,     NTPTWS      (nTH 
Friday,  May  31,   1212, 


THE  McdAYS  WILL  GIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT  MONDAY. 

The  hiind^rrtias^ohn  and  Mary 
McC.sy,  g%ve  a  fife'matinee  enter- 
tainment before  a*  large  audience  cf 
children  in  Parish  Hall  this  after- 
noon. On  Monday  night  these  able 
artists  who  do  wonderful  work,  wi  ! 
give  a  second  concert  at   Parish 

The  Binghamton  Press  speaking 
of  the  McCays  who  recently  appear- 
ed in  Binghamton  said:  '-Though; 
both  the  McCays  hive  been  blind 
sine*  infancy  they  ;:■■;  clever  piano 
players  and  impersonators  and  their 
piano  and  vecal  duets,  dialogues 
and  solos  were  entertaining  in  the 
extreme.  The  blind  artists  are 
strong  in  their  sense  of  humor,  and 
their  characteristic  work  mr.rked 
them   as   natural   actors. 

The    entertainment    Monday      night 
will  start  at  8  o'clock. 


N     T     POST    '2886] 


Wednesday,    June    5,    1912. 


Gen.  Booth  Writes  of  Blindness. 


William  H.  Cox,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
War  Cry,  the  Salvation.  Army  organ,  made 
public  last  night  a  cable  message  from 
Gen.  William  Booth,  head  of  the  Army,  ad- 
dressed to  "All  Salvationists  in  America." 
In  this  message  Gen.  Booth  says  that  the 
doctors  have  told  him  that  he  is  on  the  eve 
of  entire  blindness.  "In  that  event."  the 
General  goes  on,  "what  an  indescribably 
painful  loss  will  be  mine,  never  again  to 
see  the  light  of  day,  or  behold  the  counte- 
nances of  my  friends,  or  look  into  the  sym- 
pathetic eyes  of  my  comrades ;  never  again 
to  witness  that  which  for  sixty  years  has 
been  to  me  the  sight  of  sights — men  and 
women  kneeling  at  the  mercy  seat." 


BROOKLYN,   X    Y.,    RAGLR    (IB) 


Friday,   June   7,    1912. 

Blinfl  Children  Give  Pleasant  Enter- 
^^>-  tainment. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  in  the  ve*stry 
rooms  of  Temple  Israel,  Lafayette  and 
Bedford  avenues,  the  fifty  blind  young- 
sters of  the  five  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  borough  gave  an  interest- 
ing entertainment  to  Miss  Bertha  Adler, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  care 
of  the  indigent  blind  of  the  Brooklyn 
section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
This  entertainment  was  given  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  monthly  entertain- 
ments provided  for  the  blind  youngsters 
by  Miss  Adler,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  other-  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

The  blind  youngsters  recited  selections 
and  sang  songs.  One  of  the  boys  played 
a  violin  selection  and  another  read  a 
composition  which  was  written  by  him 
in  the  Braille  writing.  After  this  pro- 
gramme of  the  blind  children,  Miss  Ad- 
ler was  presented  with  a  large  bouquet 
of  flowers. 

The  entertainment  provided  the  young- 
sters by  the  committee  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  was  arranged  by  Miss 
Edna  Stern,  Miss  Isner,  Mrs.  Sterns  and 
Miss  Beth  Hanau  and  Nathan  Gregoro- 
wich  Meltzoff,  cantor  of  Temple  Israel.  It 
was  the  last   to  be  held  this  season. 

On  Wednesday,  June  19,  the  annual 
automobile  trip  for  the  blind  children 
will  be  held  to  Coney  Island  from  the 
various  schools  where  the  classes  for 
the  blind  are  held.  The  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women  is  anxious  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  all  the  youngsters,  and 
asks  any  friends  of  the  society  to  make 
arrangements  to  allow  the  use  of  their 
automobiles  for  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, June  19.  Jr' 


WBLLSYILLB,    3     T.,    RBTBK    fill) 


Friday,    June   7,    1*12. 

SALUTING   THE    BLINLV^. 

A     Helpful     Suggestion     by    Albert    S. 

Barnes,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  O. 

The  human  race  is  sociable.  We  are 
accustomed  to  say  "Good  morning"  or 
"Good  evening"  when  we  meet  our 
friends.  These  salutations  help  us  on 
our  way.  They  tend  to  cheer  us,  for 
all  are  pleased  by  courteous  attentions. 
We  like  to  be  noticed. 


How  much  more,  then,  is  this  true  of 

those  who  are  deprived  of  auy  of  the 

avenues  of  social  life,  as  the  deaf,  the 

mute  or  especially  the  blind,  to  whom 

*  •  *  With  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day    or   the   sweet   approach    of   even   or 

morn 
Or  flocks  or  herds  or  human  face  divine. 

A  blind  person  goes  along  the  street 

to  and  from  bis  daily  task  meeting  but 

few  of  his  fellow  creatures  whom  be 


ALBERT  S.   BABNES. 

knows  and  who  accord  him  the  easy 
courtesy  of  salutation,  at  the  same 
time  making  themselves  known  to  bim. 
How  much  tbe  narrow  horizon  of  the 
blind  might  be  enlarged  and  bow  much 
illumiued  their  sky  by  a  little  studied 
and  courteous  attention  from  those  of 
us  more  happily  in  possession  of  all 
our  senses! 

But  unless  well  acquainted  we  need 
to  introduce  ourselves  every  time  we 
meet.  We  may  say  to  a  blind  man, 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Brown,"  but  if 
Mr.  Brown  does  uot  recognize  tbe  sa- 
luting voice  he  can  only  reply.  "Good 
morning,"  as  to  some  kindly  but  invis- 
ible spirit.  While  even  this  much  of 
a  small  courtesy  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, it  has  lost  half  the  possibili- 
ties of  its  charm  by  its  failure  to  iden- 
tify tbe  speaker. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  for 
these  occasions  a  formula  which  would 
cover  the  entire  ground?  It  might  be 
suggested  that  the  saluter  say,  "Mr. 
Brown,  good  moruiug;  John  Smith." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  .better,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  lay  aside  .our  commonly  ac- 
cepted notions  of  politeness  and  permit 
the  saluter  to  put  bis  own  name  first, 
saying.  "John  Smith,  Mr.  Brown; 
good  morning."  This  vrould  afford  the  I 
blind  one  the  advantage  of  an  instant's 
earlier  recognition  of  his  friend. 

lie  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 

Let   us   contribute   somewhat   to   his 
clu'criness,  thereby  and  Incidentally  in-: 
creasing  our  own  and  the  sum  of  tbe' 
world's  happiness.  A 
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Saturday,   June   8,    1912. 

ARE  HELPING 

BLIMUHRLS 

— ^vqY 

How  Two  Little  ^Un- 
fortunates Are  Bene- 
fited. 


Audrey  Davis  and  Dorothea  Preston  of 
Contoocook  Filling  Banks  in  Their 
Behalf— Work  of  the  Goaocl  Will  In- 
stitute. 

When  we  behold  the  children  of  mis- 
fortune, as  the  blind,  deaf  or  dumb,  it 
is  difficult  t<>  say  which  feeling  is  the 
stronger  in  our  breast,  that  of  pity  for 
tlic  unfortunate  child  or  gratitude  for 
the  generous  provision  made  by  the 
state  or  some  benevolent  person  Cor 
the  care  and  educatio  not'  the  victim 
of    privation. 

Xe-.v   Hampshire  was  one  of  the  first 

states  in   the    Upion   to  take  action   for 

relief  and  instruction  of  deaf,  dumb 

and  .blind    children    within    its    borders, 

althougn  has    never    established      a 


Audrey  Davis  (the  elder)  and  Dorothea 
Preston  (the  younger),  Two  Girls 
Who   Are   Helping   Nashua     Children. 


school  or  asylum  t,<r  such  as  are  de- 
prived of  the  powers  of  sight,  hearing 
or  speech.  For  sm  h  children  of  mis- 
fortune   in    New    Hampshire,    the    state 


generously    provides    by    sending    them 
to    approprra  'ols    or    homes      in 

other  states  to  'We  e  lucate'd  in  all  prac- 
tical branches  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  state.  Many  such  children  so  se- 
riously handicapped  lor  life  have  the 
iiitages  of  the  best  institutions  for 
special  class  in  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Maine. 

The  two  children  in  this  picture, 
Mary  Ann  Welcome  on  the  left,  who 
is  deaf  and  dumb  and  partially  blind, 
is  ai  school  for  the  deaf  in  Portland; 
Me,  and  Lillian  Rousseau,  who  is  to- 
tally and  hopelessly  blind,  is  being 
cared  for  and  educated  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  in  the  school  for  the 
blind.  This  is  the  juvenile  department 
of  the  well-known  Perkins  Institute  in 
Boston  for  the  blind  and  is  a  most 
charming  spot.  The  children  cannot 
yet  they  seem  to  enjoy  their 
spmts  on  the  great  lawns  and  well 
equipped  play  grounds  as  thoroughly 
as  normal  boys  and  girls^lo.  Musical 
children  or  others  possessing  any  spe- 
cial   gifts    are    affordSH    fitting    oppor- 


Mary  Ann  Welcome  (on  left)^rYd  Lil- 
lian Rousseau  (on  righti/'T'wo  Un- 
fortunates Who  Are  E>»joying  Insti- 
tutional   '      /a    l->ges. 

■„ 


tuuit 

and    in    t 
course  in 
tutlon 


i  ition.      Lillian 

promisi  musical     talents 

seipe  'e<T    nine    years' 

Lhis  up-to  dafe  educational 
she  may  be  able  to  win  a 
livelihood  if  not  a  competence  by  her 
musical  accomplishments.  Excellent 
moral  and  Christian  iiitlueiiccs  sur- 
round these  children  in  these  schools 
and  vacation  time  and  changes  should 
not  expose  them  to  unsanitary  or  im- 
moral conditions  which  will  tend  to 
undo  the  faithful  work  of  trained 
Christian  teachers  in  a  sweet  school 
home. 

The  life  story  of  these  two  little 
girls  is  full  of  interest  and  pathos  but 
it  cannot  be  unfolded.  Several  other 
Nashua  deaf  and  dumb  children  be- 
side these  are  being  educated  in  Port- 
land, among  them  a  bright  Polish  gin 
who  has  been  there  six  or  seven  years 
and  is  now  a  beautiful  young  lady  of 
eighteen  accomplished  and  competent 
in  the  every  day  branches  of  a  useful 
education.  Mr.  M.  W.  Fitzpatrick  is 
the  guardian  of  the  affectionate  little 
pair  in  this  picture  and  any  one  wish- 
ing to  aid  or  cheer  them  by  birthday 
or  holiday  gifts  can  communicate  with 
him. 

Two   kind     little     ffirls     in     Contoo- 


eook,  Audrey  Davis  and  Dorotli  a 
Preston,  whose  portruita  appear  here, 
have  at  different  times  filled  several 
banks  with  pennies  and  dimes  and  pul 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  Good  Will  Institute  for  the 
benefit  of  these  less  fortunate  young 
sisters.  With  this  money  they  have 
been  gladdened  on  Christmas  and  oth- 
er occasions,  and  these  two  little 
misses  in  Contoocook  are  still  fatting 
pig  hanks  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

Good  Will  Institute  has  secured  the 
appointment  of  several  other  children 
of  such  misfortune  to  Maine  or  Mas- 
sachusetts institutions  and  took  Mary 
and  Lillian  to  the  beach  last  season 
for  an  outing  among  many  other  chil- 
dren. We  expect  to  give  them  the 
same  advantages  of  change  and  recre- 
ation by  the  sea  during  their  vacation 
this  year  if  the  people  will  help  us  to 
sufficient  fresh  air  funds. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  public  school 
and  Sunday  school  pupils  if  they 
would  learn  the  joy  of  ministering  to 
the  wants  and  yearnings  of  those  chil- 
dren of  privation  and  penury.  Taking 
individual,  nearby,  and  well  known 
cases  on  their  hands  and  hearts  would 
inspire  and  foster  the  benevolent  spirit 
in  those  who  deny  themselves  that 
they  may  serve  and  gladden  some  of 
the  Master's  little  friends  from  whose 
lives  all  beautiful  sights  and  charming 
sounds  are  forever  shut  out. 

G.  W.  BUZZELL. 
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Sunday,    June   9,    1912. 
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Rllnd-£apcr  Sellers  Are  Cheerful 
in  Spite  of  Affliction  and  Poverty 

Four  blind  men  who  earn  their  living  selling  newspapers  on  the  downtown  STREET  CORNER! 

William  J.  Abrams  is  always  to  be  found  at  Sixteenth  Michael  K.  0uirlc-  stationed  at  Nineteenth  and  Welton 

and  Champa  streets  and  tells  the  passer-by  all  the  news         streets,  whose  religion  helps  him  keep  cheerful, 
in  the  papers. 


John  H.  Gadd,  who  spends 
selling  papers  at  Sixteenth  and 
streets. 


his  days 
Welton 


Adolph  H«ld  sells  his  papers  at  Seventeenth  and  Larimer  streets.    He  claims 
that  he  is  no  relation  to  "Anna." 


*3 


Four  Men  Earn  Living 

in  Darkness  on  Down 

Town  Corners. 


Fout*blind  men  earn  a  meager  living  by 
selling  papers  on  downtown  corners  in 
Denver. 

They  have  much  to  say  that  would 
make  the  normal  mortal  stand  still,  and 
wonder,  that  such  fortitude,  such  man- 
hood, could  be  displayed  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. 

These  men  are  not  living  in  the  lap  of 
luxury.  What  they  live  on  they  earn  by 
labor  which  1b  doubly  hard  by  reason  of 
their  Infirmity,  and  yet  their  complaints 
are  few. 

BLIND    MEN   SMILE;  IN 
BPITE    OF    AFFLICTION. 

An  article  in  a  magazine  recently  spoke 
of  the  "philosophy  of  a  smile."  It  surely 
was  exemplified  in  these  men  when  they 
cheerfully  told  an  inquirer  of  themselves 
and   their   experiences. 

John  H.  Gadd,  who  has  his  station  at 
Sixteenth  and  Welton  streets,  was  born 
In  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  60  years  ago. 
He  seems  quite  proud  of  being  a  Hoosier. 
He  lived  on  the  farm  until  he  had  passed 
his  twenty-first  birthday.  Then  he  mar- 
ried a  pretty_^lrl  on  a  neighboring  farm. 
Later  the  two  moved  to  Eureka,  Kan., 
and  opened  a  grocery  store.  After  living 
together  for  twenty-three  years,  the  wife 
left  him  with  three  children  to  rear  as 
best  he  could. 

Later  he  came  to  Denver  and  remarried, 
but  as  his  eyesight  commenced  to  fail 
him  in  1900,  his  second  wife  didn't  care  to 
be  responsible  for  the  care  of  a  blind  man, 
and  she,  too,  left  him. 

Gadd's  eyesight  was  lost  by  paralysis 
of  the  optic  nerve.  His  smile  is  cheerful, 
and  his  countenance  lighted  up  as  he 
talked. 

"So  few  talk  to  me,"  said  lie,  "and  I 
hunger  for  conversation,  but  I  expect  to 
stay  here  until  the  end.  What  else  is 
there  to  do?  Sixty  years,  and  not  much 
longer  to  wait.  While  not  perfectly  hap- 
py,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 

He  considers  life  still  worth  living— and 
living  right.     People  are  kind  to  him,   al! 
are  humane,  but  few  have  time  to  tarry. 
He    lives    at    1630%    Tremont    street, 
finds    his    way    around    alone.      He    has 
been    in    total    darkness    during    the    past 
eleven  years. 
ABRAMS    LOST   SIGHT 
IN    MINE    ACCIDENT. 

A  little  farther  down  the  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Champa  streets, 
lg  William   J.   Abrams — a  stalwart   chap— 
who  was  rut  rut  for  happier  and   bigger 
things.     Abrams   was    born    in   Philadel- 
phia,   November,    1867.      He    was    mining 
Glenwood    Springs    when    a    defec- 
tive  flue   exploded,    blinding   him,    break- 
ing  his   right   knee   and    his   right    hip.  It 
three    days    before    a    doctor    could 
ached,  and  then  all  hope  of  restora- 
tion   of    his    sight    was    gone.     This   haj.- 
d   in  November,  1911.     Before  Abrams 
rume    to    Colorado    he    traveled    In    Cen- 
\merica  and  Mexico.    He  also  worked 
Engineer     Wallace     of     Panama 
fame.     Books  were  his  best  friends, 
the  sensations  of  a  blind  man 
are    unexplalnable;    almost    horrible;    but 
ealizes   that   there   Is   no   help   for  it, 
uch  patience  as  he  can  muster, 
he   endures  his  lot. 

Abrams  lives  alone,  but  says  he  fairly 
"sweats  blood"  when  he  croosses  the 
streets,  and  nothing  frightens  him  like 
the    awful    motorcycles. 

ADOLPH    HELD    INCLINED 
TO    BE    MORBID. 

Another  unfortunate,  Adolph  Held,  at 
Seventeenth  and  Larimer  streets,'  If 
perhaps  a  little  Inclined  to  be  morbid 
although  he  talks  pleasantly  and  is 
glad  to  give  any  information  asked 
Held's  eyesight  failed  about  two  years 
a>ro.     The  failure  was  due  to  paralysis  of 


the  optic  nerve.  He  was"  born  In  Neu- 
staldt.  Germany,  61  years  ago,  and  hi? 
only  relat'ves  are  two  brothers  still 
living  in  Germany.  He  has  never  mar- 
tied, 

Those   who  have  been   friends  in  better 
darys    are    apt    to    forget,    so    Held    con* 
plains,    but   he  bears   no   grudge,   because 
people    are    bound    to    lose    interest    In    a 
blind    man. 

In  Denver's  pitiful  collection  of  blind 
men  is  Michael  K.  Quirk,  who  was  born 
in  New  York  City  March  12,  1851.  He 
has  been  in  Denver  31  years.  His  trou- 
ble was  also  brought  on  by  paralysis  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Originally  he  was  a 
telegraph  operator  for  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  comt.any,  but  finding 
I  his  eyesight  falling  he  gave  it  up  and 
drove  an  express  wagon.  But,  as  the 
Might  grew  dimmer  and  his  way  less 
clear,  he  was  forced  to  give  that  up  and 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  blind- 
ness lie  has  been  ckeing  out  an  existence 
i as  best  he  may.  He  has  a  corner  at 
Nineteenth  and  Welton  streets,  where  h«* 
sells    the    daily    papers. 

Quirk  is  of  Irish  extraction,  lives  at 
2557  Gove  street,  is  a  Catholic,  and  ey 
tremely  rel'gious.  His  health  is  good  and 
he  says:  "I  thank  God  for  life,  and  have 
Irarned  to  have  patience,  for  what  God 
does  is  good." 
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Monday,  June  10,   1912, 
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The  Blind  w  nu 


GeM^WilliaMf^TOtH,  the  venerable 
Jad  Ifthe  Salvation  Army,  is  de- 
fared  by  his  physicians  to  be  hope- 
f«sly  blind.  We  think  that  they  put 
wrongly.  Booth  is  not  hopelessly 
flind.  He  has  but  lost  his  eye- 
light.  Blindness  is  the  most  terrible 
k  all  man's  physical  afflictions,  ordi- 
larily,  but  is  it  so  in  the  case  of  this 
nan  ? 

Gen.  Booth  has  spent  the  larger 
part  of  his  lifetime  of  nearly  ninety 
years  in  trying  to  do  good  to  others. 
He  has  not  needed  eyes  to  see  where 
help  was  needed.  Luxury,  worldly 
ambition  have  passed  by  unseen  by 
him,  for  his  sight  was  wholly  spirit- 
ual. In  our  mental  musings,  in  our 
dreajns,  in  our  best  ambitions,  we 
have  vision  without  the  aid  of  eyes. 
The  spiritual  sight  is  strong  and  nev- 
er hopeless.  To  Gen-  Booth  the  ma- 
terial things  of  this  earth  have  long 
been  very  dim  and  to  him  whose  ex- 
istence has  been  so  strongly  spiritual 
the  total  eclipse  of  physical  vision 
cannot  be  "hopeless."  Nay,  the  good 
old  man  is  one  of  the  blind  who  real- 
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25,   1912. 
Ear  Win  Act  as  the  BTye.      • 

I-ondon,  June  20— Dr.  Fournier  d'Albe,  a 
lecturer  on  physics  at  Birmingham  uni- 
versity, will  demonstrate  at  the  optical 
convention  at  South  Kensington  ah  instru- 
ment called  the  optophone,  which  is  de- 
signed to  enable  those  who  are  totally 
bU"«ltoliyjaj(ffin<'l     estimate     light     by 

The  instrument  is  based  on   the  property 
of  selenium  of  changing  its  resistance  when 
;  It  is  Illuminated. 
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Thursday,   June   12,    1912. 


MEND0ZA      T0__AID      BLIND 

Argentina's  Wealthiest  Citizen  Plans 
''*#  World's  Finest  Hospital. 
SlrVr  ie  Perez  Mendoza,  the  wealth- 
iest citizen  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
arrived  here  yesterday  from  Paris] 
where  he  has  been  studying  institu- 
tions  for   the    blind.       Througir-M»..«f.- 

5?irt%ab^y*gSWy"1-  t*r'"lt!  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  the  Argentina  Con- 
gress recently  appropriated  $2,000,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  most  modern 
and  best  equipped  building  in  the 
world  to  school  the  three  thousand  or 
more  blind  children  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican republic. 

"It   is   my    intention,"   said   President 
Mendoza,    now    stopping    at    the    Hotel 
Netherland,    "to    remain    here    for    oni 
week,  visit  the  several  classes  for  thj 
blind    and    then    go    to    England,    Gei 
many  and  Roumonia." 
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Monday,   June  17,    :S12. 


jTRICKEIJWD 


CLEANING  SEWER 


"'lllili  Qpffn  of  No.  934  Duane 
avenuew^Scnenectady,  a  laborer  em- 
ployed lv  the  bureau  of  sewers,  was 
suddenly  stricken  blind  while  clean- 
ing out  a  catch  basin  on  Albany' 
street,  Schenectady,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent writing  there  does  not  seem 
much  chance  that  his  sight  can  be  re- 
stored, according  to  the  physicians 
who  have  charge  of  the  case. 

Dugan,  who  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  bureau  for  some  time,  working 
under  the  last  administration,  is 
counted  an  expert  at  his  particular 
calling.  One  of  his  eyes  has  been 
troubling  him  considerably  recently, 
but  his  sight  was  not  noticably  affect- 
pd  until  total  blindness  closed  in  on 
him.  He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
catch  basin  when  the  men  above  on 
the  street  level  heard  him  call  for 
help.  Ab  they  peered  down  the  hole, 
they  saw  Dugan  groping  around  the 
circular  pit.  "I  am  blind,"  he  cried 
over  and  over  again. 

His  fellow  workers  soon  hoisted 
him  from  the  hole,  took  him  home 
and  summoned  medical  aid.  Dugan 
is  in  a  dark  room  with  his  eyes 
heavily  bandaged.  He  is  not  suffering 
much  pain.  Although  the  physicians 
have  not  decided  what  really  is  the 
matter,  they  incline  to  the  belief  that 
a  cataract  has  formed  on  one  of  the 
man's  eyes  and  that  the  other  became 
blind  from  sympathy.  Dugan  has  a 
wife  and  one  child. 
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BLIND  TO  HEAR  LIGHT. 


Scientists    Give    Credence   to   Import- 
ance of  Discovery. 

Scientists  seem  disposed  to  lend  full 
credence  to  the  reports  that  have  come 
from  London  of  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery of  Dr.  Fournier  D'Albe,  a  lecturer 
on  physics  at  Birmingham  University, 
who  reported  on  Monday  that  he  had 
perfected  an  instrument  which  he  called 
the  optophone,  by  means  of  which  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  use  the  ear  as  an 
eye. 

Dr.  D'Albe's  invention  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  property  of  selenium  of 
changing  its  resistance  when  placed  un- 
der a  light.  In  the  invention  of  the 
Birmingham  physicist  this  change  is 
made  to  generate  a  current  which  is 
transmitted  through  telephone  receivers 
fitted  to  the  head  of  the  blind  man. 
When  a  light  is  brought  near  a  person 
fitted  with  this  apparatus  he  becomes 
conscious  of  a  noise  which  increases  in 
volume  in  direct  ratio  to  the  intensity 
of  the  illumination.  Sunlight  is  said  to 
m*ke  a  loud  roaring  noise  and  a  com- 
mon arc  light  to  generate  a  fair  sized 
rumble. 

When  asked  for  his  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  discovery  Prof.  Willard  L. 
Severinghaus,  of  the  Physics  Department 
pf  Columbia  University,  said;.  "There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  blind  man 
equipped  with  one  of  these  machines 
should  not  tell  the  proximity  of  a  lamp- 
post on  the  street  or  estimate  the  size 
of  an  object  brilliantly  lighted,  such  as 
a  lamp  on  a  table,  by  walking  around 
it." 

Selenium,  the  byproduct  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  from  iron 
pyrites,  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in 
1817,  but  Willoughby  Smith,  in  1873, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  one  to  have 
learned  of  its  susceptibility  to  light. 

W.  J.  Hammer,  an  electrical  engineer,, 
made  several  interesting  suggestions 
as  to  the  utilization  of  selenium  in  a 
lecture  at  Stevens  Institute  some  time 
ago.  He  said  that  heavy  weights  could 
be  lifted  if  the  strength  generated  in 
selenium  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
harnessed  to  a  machine  of  easy  con- 
struction. Furthermore,  said  Mr.  Ham- 
mer, selenium  would  make  a  first  rate 
burglar  alarm.  If  a  beam  of  light  from 
a  burglar's  lantern  fell  upon  a  cell  «if 
selenium  connected  with  ah  electric 
alarm  the  whole  house  would  be 
aroused,  said  the  electrical  expert. 

Dr.  D'Albe  exhibited  his  invflggtos. 
for  making  the  blind  see  before  an 
""*'"r'    ftBflffrcffltlnrc    „f    south   Kensing- 

to»»#yesterday. 


Friday,    July   5,    1012. 


IE   EDUCATOR    HERE. 


Sunday,    July   7, 


Study   Work    For  the    Bli^rid^-Big 
Institution    Is    Planned. 

Jose  Perez  Mendoza,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  one  of  the  leading  educators 
of  all  South  America,  arrived  in  this 
country  recently  from  Europe,  where 
he  had  been  studying  institutions  for 
the  blind  under  orders  from  his  gov- 
erumeut. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  as  presi- 
dent of  the  national  council  of  edu- 
cation that  the  Argentine  congress  re- 
cently appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the 
erection  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the 
most  modern  and  best  equipped  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  world.  It  will  ac- 
commodate 3.000  pupils. 

"It  is  my  intention,"  said  Senor  Men. 
doza,  "to  visit  the  several  classes  for 
the  blind  children  and  also  to  see  your 
privately  endowed  institution  for  teach- 
ing these  unfortunates  in  New  York." 


Numerous  Lucrative  Occupa- 
tions Are  Open  to  the 
Sightless. 


W0EK  AT  MANY  TRADES 


Are   Hired   in   Glasgow   at 
Dangerous  Work  of  Operat- 
ing Circular  Saw. 


"•-co    cat.    sxam    ms4n 


Saturday,    July   6,    1912. 


JThe  Blind 
P£an  Give 
Lessons    to 
the  Seeing. 


L' 


ET  those  persons  who  la- 
ment over  the  unkind 
knocks  of  fate  take  heed  to 
the  example  set  by  the  Rev. 
Willmore  Kendall,  who,  though 
blind,  has  just  accepted  a  pas- 
torate in  Oklahoma  at  $1,500  a 
year. 

"Pity  the  blind,"  he  says,  "is  obselete.  An  in- 
finite number  of  professions  are  open  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  cannot  see."  He  has  proved  his  words 
by  supporting  himself  since  he  was  eighteen.  He 
went  to  Chicago  two.  years  ago  with  fifty  dollars, 
a  young  wife  and  a  child.  During  that  time  he 
has  furnished  a  home,  has  a  library  worth  five 
hundred  dollars  and  a  bank  account,  besides  meet- 
ing all  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  excuse,"  he  declares,  "for 
i  blind  man  to  beg  on  the  streets.  One  of  the  most 
successful  salesmen  in  Chicago  is  blind,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  well-known  musicians  there  who 
cannot  see." 

We  might  add  to  Mr.  Kendall's  case  the  remark- 
able example  of  pluck  exhibited  by  the  blind  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  to  which  he  is  going,  Senator 
Gore. 

"Whore  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  says  the! 
old  saw.  its  truth  was  never  exemplified  in  more: 
striking  manner  than  in  cases  where  the  blind  have 
conquered  the  ban  set  upon  them  by  nature.         jj 


It  has  been  well  said  that  few  men 
are  perfectly  qualified  for  the  work 
they  are  actually  doing.  In  moments  of 
discouragement  it  might  bo  well  for 
such  partially  qualified  workers  to  con- 
sider how  much  more  fortunate  they 
are  than-  that  ill-fated  class  of  men 
and  women  who  are  compelled  to  work 
in  unending  darkness. 

We  who  have  good  eight  may  learn 
many  great  lessons  in  perseverance 
and  cheerfulness  by  reading  the  stories 
of  these  undauted  blind  folk  who  have 
pressed  on  in  the  paims  or  usefulness 
despite  their  terrible  affliction.  The 
mere  list  of  the  trades  and  professions 
that  have  been  and  are  practiced  with 
success  by  the  blind  is  most  instructive 
and  interesting.  In  the  manual  trades 
the  ones  most  commonly  followed  are 
broommaking.  basket  weaving,  chair 
caning  and  rattan  work.  The  blind  axe 
capable  workers  also  in  the  following 
lines:  The  manufacture  of  mattresses, 
cigars,  rag  carpets,  mops,  harness  and 
other  articles  of  the  same  general  na- 
ture. Sightless  people  can  also  prac- 
tice massaging  and  shampooing.  One 
of  the  largest  dry  goods  stores  in  Chi- 
cago has  a  blind  stenographer  doing 
regular  work  satisfactorily. 

A  report  from  a  Glasgow  institution 
states  that  blind  men  have  been  able 
to  do  even  such  dangerous  work  as  the 
operation  of  a  circular  saw  or  a  band 
saw.  Blind  men  have  proved  that  they 
can  be  good  barbers.  At  a  recent  date 
there  were  in  New  York  city  five  blind 
telephone  operators,  two  of  them  at 
hospital  switchboards,  two  in  business 
houses,  and  one  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  Of  these  blind 
operators  three  are  women  and  two 
are  men.  One  of  the  most  frequent  oc- 
cupations for  the  blind  is  the  teaching 
of  music.     Piano  tuning  is, another. 

Both  of  these  lines  of  work  are  espe- 
cially available  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  power  of  sight  is  gone  the 
sense  of  hearing  increases  in  accuracy 
and  in  quickness.  Nearly  all  blind  per- 
sons are  good  musicians,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  successful  in  giving 
concerts  for  money. 

The  blind  have  a  sincere  and  ardent 
desire  to  be  not  merely  busy,  but  use- 
In  this  spirit  Helen  Keller,  plead- 


ful. 


ing  for  the  blind  from  out  the  darkness 
of  her  own  threefold  alliction,  implore* 
the  public  not  to  purchase  from  the 
blind  any  senseless  and  useless  knick- 
knacks.  She  does  not  want  us  to  de- 
lude blind  people  into  thinking  they  are 
useful  when  they  are  not  It  would  be 
better  to  give  the  money  outright  to 
some  charity  for  the  blind. 


Many  of  them  have  been  assisted  by 
the  free  employment  ^bureau  for  the 
handicapped  which  was  started  In  New 
York  a  few  years  ago.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  first  600  applicants  were  blind,  and 
It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  find  places 
for  any  of  them.  A  one-armed  man 
can  easily  act  as  a  messenger,  etc.;  a 
man  minus  both  legs  is  employable  as 
a  gateman,  and  a  deaf  mute  can  easily 
be  a  clerk  or  bookkeeper,  but  the  out- 
look for  a  blind  man  is  mostly  "out" 
and  not  much  "look"  nor  luck.  One 
case  handled  by  this  employment  bu- 
reau was  that  of  "a  man  48  years  of  age 
who  had  suddenly  been  stricken  blind 
and  forced  to  relinquish  his  trade  as  a 
mechanic  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
bureau  he  was  placed  as  an  assistant 
foreman  in  a  novelty  shop,  where  he 
fully  demonstrated  his  abilities  and  Is 
now  considered  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able employes." 

One  of  the  most  famous  cases  of  suc- 
cess won  In  lifelong  darkness  Is  that 
of  Joseph  Strong,  who  died  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  but  Is  still  renowned  as 
"The  Blind  Mechanician."  Though  he 
lost  his  sight  when  4  years  of  age,  he 
was  so  clever  with  his  hands  and  so 
good  a  musician  that  even  as  a  boy 
he  could  make  several  varieties  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  He  early  had  learned 
fto  play  upon  the  organ  and  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  15  had  the  amazing  desire  to 
construct  one. 

It  was  this  very  large  ambition  that 
led  him  Into  a  prank  that  has  helped 
to  keep  his  name  famous.  To  gain  more 
knowledge  of  organ  construction  he 
concealed  himself  In  the  cathedral  at 
Carlisle,  and  when  every  one  else  had 
left  the  building  he  felt  around  among 
the  organ  pipes  and  gained  the  facts 
that  he  desired.  But  forgetting  that  it 
was  now  about  midnight  he  sat  down 
it  the  keyboard  and  began  to  play 
some  of  his  favorite  pieces.  The  neigh- 
bors, aroused  from  slumber,  were  as- 
tonished at  thlBTnidnight  music!  Some 
thought  an  angel  or  spirit  was  playing 
the  organ.  At  last  some  one  brought 
a.  light  into  the  cathedral  and  discov- 
ered the  blind  musician.  He  was  rep- 
rimanded for  this  intrusion,  but  was 
given  permission  to  play  the  organ  at 
more  seasonable  hours. 
Jin  the  course  of  a  short  time  he  built, 
several  organs  that  worked  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Several  blind  men  have  been  success- 
ful inventors  in  a  small  way.  One  of 
these  was  Alexander  Davidson,  blind 
from  his  seventh  year,  who  continued 
his  studies  and  passed  through  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  To  his  clever- 
ness was  due  the  invention  of  a  very 
Important  apparatus  for  relieving  the 
mining  pits  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Another  British  inventor  among  the 
blind  was  Thomas  Wilson,  who  lived 
before  the  days  of  rapid  machinery  and 
big  factories.  He  not  only  gained  fame 
ka  a  wood  turner,  but  actually  devised 
.  special  lathe  and  some  new  tools  for 
hat  line  of  work.  A  Massachusetts 
can  who  was  stone  blind  Invented  the 
'Wunder  Mop"  and  the  machinery  for 
naking  it.  He  also  invented  an  im- 
iroved  track  broom  for  use  on  street- 
far  rails.  v 
i  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  trades,  professions  and  arts 
vhlch  the  blind  have  successfully 
jractlced.  James  Holman  gained  fame 
is  "the  blind  traveler,"  and  Francois 
Huber,  of  Switzerland,  was  called  "the 
olind  naturalist."  "Vldal  was  a  sight- 
less sculptor.  Of  more  recent  date  is 
the  career  of  T.  P.  Gore,  the  blind  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 
/  Henry  N.  Couden  was  even  more 
'noted  in  Washington,  being  Chaplain 
of  the  house  of  representatives  for 
many  years.  Edward  Crowell  was  a 
professor  of  Datin  at  Amherst  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Nicholas  Saunder- 
son  and  Dr.  Henry  Moyes  not  only 
(lectured  to  seeing  people  but  were  act- 
ually able  to  give  learned  talks  on 
optics — the  science  of  vision.  Dr.  Moyes 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  blind 
•man  to  perform  chemical  experiments 
in  connection  with  a  public  lecture. 

A  very  noted  instance  of  a  blind  man 
in  active  business  Is  found  in  the  career 


of  John  Herreshoff,  the  boat  builder, 
who  was  blind  from  his  fifteenth  year. 
While  it  Is  true  that  the  success  of  the 
business  was  due  to  his  sighted  broth- 
er yet  many  of  the  most  important  de- 
cisions of  the  company  were  made  by 
this  blind  man,  its  president.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  "by  passing  his  hand 
over  a  model  of  a  ship  he  could  tell 
more  about  its  value  than  most  men 
who  have  the  use  of  their  eyes." 

Another  noted  blind  man  In  America 
was  the  late  Walter  L.  Campbell,  who 
was  one  of  the  campaign  speakers  on 
Bryan's  side  in  the  great  free  silver 
battb  a,  few.  years  ago.  Wr,  Campbell 
lost  his  sight  when  5  years  of  age,  ow- 
ing to  the  carelessness  of  a  playmate, 
who  threw  a  clod  of  dirt  square  in  his 
eyes.  Nevertheless,  Campbell  went 
through  Western  Reserve  university 
with  high  honor  and  studied  law.  He 
successfully  passed  the  bar  examina- 
tion and  was  later  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  in  the  newly  creat- 
ed territory  of  Wyoming. 

When  hi3  work  there  was  over  he  re- 
turned to  Toungstown,  O.,  and  for 
many  years  conducted  a  prominent 
journal,  writing  his  own  editorials,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  secretary,  or  else 
upon  a  typewriter  itself,  which  he  could 
manipulate  with  speed  and  accuracy. 
He  was  a  progressive  student  of  af- 
fairs and  an  original  thinker. 

Except  for  the  great  poets,  Homer 
and  Milton,  probably  the  most  famous 
blind  man  in  history  was  Henry  Faw- 
cett,  whose  career  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able, so  much  did  he  accomplish.  He 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  25,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  his  own  father, 
while  they  were  out  hunting  together. 
A  promising  career  seemed  to  be  hope- 
lessly blighted,  but  it  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  "bore  the  calamity  with 
superlative  courage." 

'"  He  went  right  on  with  his  education 
and  became  an  instructor  and  writer 
on  political  economy.  At  32  he  was 
elected  to  parliament  and  for  years 
was  wonderfully  active  in  that  great 
field  of  brainy  men.  The  greatest 
triumph  in  the  life  of  this  blind  man 
was  his  appointment  by  Gladstone  to 
the  position  of  postmaster  general  of 
Great    Britain. 

In  this  post  of  high  honor  he  distin- 
guished himself  and  was  decidedly,  pro- 
gressive, introducing,  amorig  other  in- 
novations, Government  ownership  of 
telegraph  lines.  Throughout  his  life 
"he  acted  on  the  principle  that  a  blind 
man  should,  as  far  as  possible,  act 
and  be  treated  like  a  seeing  man.  He 
kept  up  the  recreations  to  which  he 
had  been  devoted.  He  was  a  sturdy 
pedestrian  and  a  very  powerful  skater, 
often  skating  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a 
day." 

Equally  interesting,  though  not  as 
noted,  Is  the  career  of  Professor 
James  W.  Welsh  of  Ohio.  Few  blind 
men  can  come  anywhere  near  hia 
record,  If  we  judge  by  the  variety  of 
occupations  which  he  followed.  Music 
was  his  main  field,  and  he  became  well 
known  as  a  teacher  and  concert  player. 
But  he  also  was  at  different  times  a 
farmer,  a  lawyer  and  a  broom  manu- 
facturer. He  was  an  expert  horse 
trader,  and  even  ventured  to  break 
In  horses  that  seeing  men  could  not 
subdue. 

In  his  varied  career  he  was  also  a 
partner  in  a  traveling  drug  business 
and  at  another  time  conducted  a  pan- 
opticon or  panorama.  As  side  lines,  he 
also  engaged  in  the  selling  of  musical 
instruments  and  sewing  machines.  His 
musical  ability  being  well  known  he 
was  paid  $5  a  day  for  some  work  he  did 
in  arranging  and  writing  music  for  a 
ney  hymnal. 

When  a  new  institution  for  the  blind 
was  needed  his  own  blindness  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  successful 
lobbyist  in  favor  of  a  bill  that  had  been 
Introduced  into  the  Ohio  legislature  by 
a  member  of  that  body,  who  himself 
was  totally  blind.  Mr.  Welsh  gives  us 
Ills  own  philosophy  of  life,  and  it  is  the 
most  optimistic  and  sunny  that  can  beg 
imagined.  ^Jf 


Ha.rr^5Wrtf,    i^„    Je.lea;^'VpW. 
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BLIND-  UTILE  BOY 
MAKES  m  NOISI 

It  Consoles  Him  in  a  Meas- 
ure For  His  Lack  of 
"L         Sight 


RAT  NAUGLE 
Four-year-old  blind  boy,  who  will 
be  operated  upon  at  Philadelphia. 
Funds  to  pay  the  surgeons  will  be 
raised  at  a  benefit  performance  at  the 
Palace  Theater  July  20. 


Pretty,  '  blue-eyed,  dark-haired,  4- 
year-old  Ray  Naugle,  who  has  been 
blind  In  both  eyes  since  birth,  will  be 
tPken  to  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  at 
Philadelphia,  where  an  operation  will 
be  performed,  which,  according  to 
local  specialists,  will  restore  his  sight. 
The  trip  and  operation  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generosity  of  Steelton's 
benevolently  inclined  people,  who 
have  already  contributed  a  large  sum 

to    defray    the    expenses    of    the    op- 
eration. 

Ray  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Naugle,  of  319  Conestoga  street. 
Mr.  Naugle  is  a  driver  on  an  ice 
wagon.  The  family  is  in  moderate 
circumstances.  Whenever  a  few  dol- 
lars were  saved  by  dint  of  hard  labor 


^ 


and  self-denial  the  parents  would 
spend  it  on  their  boy's  eyes.  Time 
arter  time  they  were  advised  that  an 
operation  was  the  only  thing  that 
would  restore  the  sight.  Realizing 
mat  it  was  impossible  to  save  the 
money  out  of  the  father's  salary,  they 
permitted  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  the 
public. 

The  little  boy  has  lived  his  short 
four  years  in  entire  darkness.  Re- 
cently his  eyes  have  grown  better  and 
By  facing  the  hot  summer  sun  he  can 
distinguish  a  faint  glimmer  of  light. 
Notwithstanding  the  lad's  affliction  he 
Plays,  runs  and  jumps  much  like 
other  little  boys.  He  rarely  smiles. 
Ray  delights  in  playing  with  dishes 
and  tinware  and  with  anything  else 
which  makes  a  noise.  When  asked 
why  he  always  makes  so  much  noise, 
hs  replied  that  "I  can't  see  like  other 
little  boys  and  mother  can,  so  I  just 
make  as  much  noise  as  I  can  to  make 
up  for  it."  His  mother  asserts  he  is 
the  noisiest  boy  in  the  neighborhood 
and  that  she  can  always  locate  him  by 
the  volume  of  noise  rising  from  hrs 
immediate  vicinity. 

A  show  for  Ray's  benefit  will  be 
given  in  Steelton  Palace  Theater  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  evening,  July  20 
Already  2,000  tickets,  more  than 
enough  to  pack  the  house  and  street 
opposite  the  theater,  have  been  sold 
and  another  2,000  have  been  engaged 
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organization  for  lIlC  Blind 

The  bill  for  a  State  organization  for 
the  blind  was  defeated  by  the  last  leg- 
islature, but  a  few  days  ago  the  blind 
of  Buffalo  met  and  inaugurated  plans 
for  a  State  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  purposes  of  the  Association  are  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  blind  in 
the  State  in  every  lawful  way,  such  as 
helping  them  in  their  work,  the  secur- 
ing data  of  their  condition  and  circum- 
stances, with  special  reference  to  their 
ability  to  profit  by  industrial  and  other 
technical  education.  Ellenville  has  a 
personal  interest  in  this  movement  from 
the  residence  among  us  of  Orris  Ben- 
son, the  blind  boy  who  has  been  known 
to  readers  of  the  Journal  for  years 
from  mention  of  him  and  his  activities 
at  various  times.  A  native  of  Gra- 
hamsville,  both  blind  and  unable  to 
speak  except  In  a  very  limited  way, 
Orris  has  made  more  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities than  many  oi  us  who  have  been 
more  favored. 
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BLIND    MAN    AN    ENGINEER 

nd  almost  sine«r$ihfnucy,  M 
Copelaj&iL.  44  years  old,  despite  his 
handicap  has  safely  filled  a  per§ous 
position  for  years,  and  fc^Ufltey  Con- 
sidered one  of  the  mosfrdtAbli  oil 
well  pumpers  in  Forest  counly,  iftenn- 
sylvania. 

Before  he  was  8  years  old  Cope- 
land  lost  his  sight,  but  regardless  of 
this  fact  nearly  everything  he  has 
undertaken  since  that  time  has  been 
successful.  For  a  number  of  sea- 
sons he  worked  on  his  father's  farm 
and  made  himself  generally  useful 
in  repairing  windmills,  mowing  ma- 
chines,   sheds  afid  fences. 


vera  I  years  ago  William  Law- 
rence engaged  Copeland  as  a  pumper 
on  his  lease  and  today  says  he  never 
had  a  more  proficient  man.  He  no't , 
only  assists  in  drilling  the  wells,  but 
keeps  the  gas  engines  in  perfect  run- 
ning order. 

He  is  able  to  take  them  complete- 
ly apart  and  put  them  together 
without  any  assistance.  When  steam 
is  used  for  drilling  purposes  he  is 
to  tell  within  a  pound  or  so 
of  how  much  steam  is  up.  When  he 
accepted  the  job  his  friends  predict- 
ed that  he  would  blow  up  his  boiler, 
but  he  has  never  had  a  serious  ac- 
cident, although  he  has  been  close  to 
several. 

Copeland  knows  his  neighbors  by 
tfcfeir  walk,  and  horses  and  wagons 
by  action  and  sound  alone.  In  leis- 
ure hours  Copeland  studies  mensur- 
ation, not  from  books,  but  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself. 
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SEEING  WT^H  THE  EAR. 

The  reported  invention  of  an  instrument  for  en- 
abling theblind  to  hear  light  suggests  a  doubt  which 
first  came  ln^frffi^flfWern  physiology.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  there  are  tissues  and  organs  in  the  body 
whose  work  in  case  of  need  can  be  taken  over  by  other 
parts  of  the  human  frame.  The  senses  show  this  vicari- 
ous power  in  a  striking  way.  People  who  lose  their 
sight  acquire  an  added  sensitiveness  to  sound,  and  those 
deprived  of  hearing  often  develop  an  almost  uncanny 
acuteness  of  vision.  Touch,  moreover,  comes  in  to 
remedy  both  defects;  the  finger  speech  of  the  deaf  mute 
we  have  always  with  us.  Are  any  of  our  faculties  really 
so  necessary  to  us  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
posing? 

In  the  mere  location  of  our  sense  organs  we  are  far 
from  finality.     The  naturalists  tell  us  of  gnats  which 
hear  with   their  antennae,  and  of  centipedes  that  give 
\roic5  with  their  legs.     How  familiar  are  we  with  the 
numerous  kinds  of  sense  to   which   resort  is  made  by 
plants  and  animals?    If  it  be  true  that  the  leaves  of  cer- 
tain   shrubs    have   ocelli — little   eyes — what  sort   of   ar 
appearance  does  the  world  present  to  them-?     Scattera 
about  through  insect  life  there  are  queer  sense  organ) 
of  whose  functioning  we  know  nothing.     Animais  bavi 
a  sense  of,  direction  which  man  has  lost  or  never  pos- 
sessed.   What  are  Tabby's  mustachios  for  if  not  to  senst 
the  environment  in  ways  not  vouchsafed  to  us?  The  dog 
too,  lives  in  a  world  of  odor  very  different  from  ours; 
theorists  have  even  hazarded  that  his  sniff  may  admi' 
him  to  the  occult. 

Lubbock  writes  that  on  our  own  planet  "there  maj 
be  fifty  other  senses  as  different  from  ours  as  sound  is 
from  sight."  Think  of  the  possibilities  open  to  the 
diversely  conditioned  life  In  worlds  farther  afield!  Elec- 
tricity is  as  ubiquitous  as  light;  why  may  there  not  b 
beings  endowed  with  an  electric  sense?  The  ether  hai 
tremors  infinitely  more  delicate  than  those  to  which  w< 
have  access;  why  may  not  some  of  these  have  been 
utilized  elsewhere  for  "converse  with  environment"? 
If  we  ask  why  the  dwellers  in  Mars  do  not  communicate 
with  us,  one  answer  may  be  that  they  have  sense  organs 
differing  so  greatly  from  ours  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  look  at  things  from  our  point  of  view.  If 
they  have  developed  a  means  of  knowledge  as  superior  to 
hearing  and  vision  as  these  are  superior  to  touch,  how 
can  we  in  turn  hope  to  call  them  from  their  "golden 
day"  with  magaphones  and  arc  lights?  The  discussion 
as  to  whether  other  planets  are  inhabited  thus  turns,  noti 
on  the  possibility  of  life  in  them  such  as  ours,  but  on* 
j  what  life  may  be  in  such  abodes.  Science  is  every  day 
removing  us  farther  and  farther  from  the  old  conceit 
which  made  man  the  measure  of  the  universe. 
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QUEEN  STUDIES 
TEACHING  PLAN 


<:cial  Cable  to  The  Herald.] 
ROMB,     July     21— Queen     Margherita 
takes    special    interest    in    the    develop- . 
ment  in  the  United  States  of  the  Mon- 
tessori   system   of   '.caching  children. 

On    learning   that  Montessori   societies 
had  been  started   abroad   and   were   of- 
g  endowments  toward  founding  an 
national     institute     in     Rome,     the 
I  other  asked  Dr.  Maria  Montes- 
sori to  come  to  see  her. 

ent  with  Mrs.  Anna  Reno  Mar- 
guiles,  head  of  a  school  for  the  deaf 
in  Xew  York,  and  the  Queen  Mother, 
Instead  of  receiving  them  in  the  or- 
dinary audience  chamber,  saw  them  in 
her  large  private  room,  where  a  table 
was  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
materials  necessary  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  new  method. 

After  the  visitors  had  explained  to  the 

Queen    Mother    the   importance    of   hav- 

re  in  Rome,  where  teachers 

i  be  trained  and  where  Dr.  Morr 

would   be    able    to    continue   to    de- 

ivelop    her    work    .'or    both    elementary 

sug- 
Targiiiles,    being    an 
hould    read    a    short    article 
n     on     the     en- 
a  in  America,  as  seen  by  Amer- 
cing the  g  the  Queen  Mother 

ead 

America  and  at  the  number 

of    I  o    were    clamoring    for 

training      from      Dr.      Montessori,      and, 

whf  Marguiles     concluded,     she 

her   on   the  educational   con- 

n    America. 

After  bidding  the  guests  farewell,  the 

Que  last  words  to  Dr.   Mon- 

"Remember  to  invite  me  to  your  ele- 
mentary classes  in   the  autumn." 
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Monday,   July   1 


Mies  Nina  Rhoades  of  New  York,  the 
blind  author  ^who  has  written  aanji  books 
for  children,  has  opened  herY*Elge|at  the 
Profile  House,  New  Hampshire,  and  will 
pass  the  summer  there.  She  has  already 
begun  work  upon  a  new  volume. 
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BLIND  NEWSMAN      BUND  MAN  HAD 

VALUABLE  WATGH 


ID  FLOOD  BELIEF 

i  I^Abrams,  Veteran  of  In- 
lan  Raids,  Gives  Nearly 
Whole  Day's  Earnings. 


FEELS     IT    NO    SACRIFICE 


Mrs.  Jones  of  the  Hotel  Hesse 

Adds  S4^  to  Fund,  Which 

Now  Exceeds  S!,300. 


Here's  an  Incident  to  make  as 
and  think — a  blind  man.  W  .T.  Abrams. 
the  newsman  whose  standi  ia  a;  Six  teem  fa 
and  Champa  streets,  turning  ir.  H  50 
nearly  his  whole  day's  earnings  yester- 
day, to  The  Post's  flood  sufferers'  fund: 

"I  took  in  $195  :oday."  satd  Abrams. 
"and  I'm  holding  out  oniv  just  enough  to 
eat  on,  and  I  want  some  poor  man  or 
woman,      who      lost 

flood,    to    have    the    benefit    of    the    rest 
of  it. 

;    "This    is    no-    sentiment,     el  mind 

you.    for    people    have    been    rnightv    good 
to   me  since   T  got   m  -   ^ut.   a 

vea-  and  a  half  ago.  when,  while  out 
prospecting,  i  was  unlucky  enough  I 
in  front  of  a  fast  fus°.  It's  only  the  re- 
sult of  a  day's  work  that  I  turned  in.  and 
what's  a  day  to  me  now?  I've  got  all  the 
time  there  :?.  I  know  Iota  of  those  people 
need  money  to  eat  on  and  my  little  help 
won  t  do  any  harm  " 
rBTEBAX  Olf   l\r>IA\    R»JM*. 

Abrams  was  a  staunch  soldier  in  the 
old  days  of  Indian  raids.  He  served  in  the 
Sioux  eampaien  in  South  Dakota  in  K 
t»-oop.  Sixth  cavalry.  Col.  Eugene  A.  Carr. 
in  '90  and  '91.  nr.d  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  he  served  in  Troop  ".  To 
Rough  Riders.  His  luck  has  certain  y 
been  hard  and  his  disinterested  kindness 
and  generosity  are  a  lesson  to  all  man- 
kind. 
94S    FROM   MRS.   .JO\». 

Mrs.  Louise  V.  Jones"  indefatigable 
work  for  the  flood  sufferers  deserves 
high  praise.  After  securing  various 
tributlons  she  today  turns  into  The  Post's 
flood  fund  $45.15,  which  was  realized  fro  n 
k  ard  party  H  the  Hesse  hotel,  which 
she  arranged  and   managed. 

The  amounts  that  have  been  contrib- 
uted up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Previously     acknowledged $1 

A    friend    .  

A    friend  

Thomas    Armstrong,    9   years   old.. 

Friend     

Beck  &   Ingstrom.  1646  Larimer  st. 
Louise    U.   Jones    (caid   party  >..     ..       45.15 
William    Abrams.    blind    newsman. 

Sixteenth   and   Champa   streets...         L9C 

Total     $1,314.37 


A  blind  ii»*n  Hied  to  turn  pickpock- 
et in  the  priwn  shop  of  Herman  C. 
Cofman,  No.  11  Day  street,  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  but  for  the  presence  of 
Inspectors  Flaherty  and  Godley,  in 
the  store,  he  would  have  made  away 
svith  a  valuable  gold  wattch.  The 
blind  man  was  accompanied  fcy  a 
companion,  and  when  accosted  by  Che 
inspectors,  told  a  story  of  alleged  in- 
justice. Mr.  Cofman  did  not  care  to 
press  charges  against  the  man,  so  be 
was  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  way  af- 
ter being  handed  some  good  advice 
about  his  future  conduct. 

The  blind  man  with  his  companion, 
were  well  known  in  the  pawn  shop,  as 
-  they  had  figured  in  several  transac- 
tions there  and  Saturday  morning 
they  came  around  and  made  a  deal 
for  a  watch.  They  took  the  watch  and 
returned  in  the  afternoon  with  a  story 
of  dissatisfaction  concerning  the  deal. 
Mr.  Cofman  showed  them  another 
watch  which  was  of  considerable 
more  value  than  the  one  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  morning  and  he  of- 
fered to  allow  them  the  price  of  the 
first  watch  if  they  wished  to  purchase 
the  more  valuable  one.  The  two 
men  discussed  the  trade  for  some 
time  with  Mr.  Cofman  and  finally  the 
blind  man  hooked  the  valuable  watch 
to  his  chain,  apparently  to  see  how  he 
would  look  dressed  up.-  Mr.  Cof- 
man turned  to  speak  to  another  cus- 
tomer and  the  blind  man  and  his  com- 
panion bolted  for  the  door.  The  pawn- 
broker yelled  and  Inspectors  Flaherty 
and  Godley,  who  were  looking  through 
some  stuff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
store,  jumped  for  the  two  men.  In- 
spector Godley  grabbed  the  blind  man 
and  he  started  to  put  up  a  fight,  but 
when  his  companion  spotted  the  badge 
on  the  inspector's  vest  lapel,  he  tipped 
off  his  companion  and  quiet  reigned 
supreme. 

The  two  men  were  brought  back  in- 
to the  store  and  put  through  the 
third  degree  by  the  two  inspects; 

As  Mr.  Cofman  did  not  care  to  bring 
the  men  to  court  they  were  released. 
The  fact  that  the  two  inspectors  were 
in  the  store  at  the  time,  was  all  that 
saved  the  pawn  broker  from  losing 
the    valuable    watch. 
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BLIND    MEN'S    WHISTLES. 


y  City  Police  Mast  Come  at  Call 
and    Help    the    Sightless. 


Jfice  Chief  Frank  Monohan  of  Jersey 
City  has  issued  the  following  order: 

^Tie  members  of  the  Progressive  Blind 
Men's  Association,  whose  headquarters 
an>  at.  ■TrrfTy  _" — i""  and  Montgomery 
street,  request  that  the  members  of  this 
department  render  them  assistance  on 
crossings  and  other  crowded  thorough- 
fares where  they  might  possibly  become 
confused. 

"Therefore  these  men  will  be  provided 
with  a  whistle,  which  differs  from  the  p#|ice 
call  whistle,  as  it  contains  no  pea.  Whan 
an  officer  hears  two  sharp  blasts  of  this 
whistle,  blown  in  succession,  he  will  as 
soon  as  possible  locate  the  person  blowing 
said  whistle  and  escort  him  across  the; 
street  and  -direct  him  on  his  way." 

A   sample   whistle   has    been    sent   ' 
each  station  house. 
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Services   of    Blind    Evangelist. 

vice*    were    held    by    Rev.    The 
Houston    last    night    at    Third    and    Con- 
gress  mreets,   'Sif*Vxth    avenue      and    Gas 
3e  lane,    and      at   Third      street   and 
Fifth   avenue,   the     subject  at     the   list 
ig    "The      Good    Shepherd.'" 
To-night    Mr.    Houston    will   speak    from 
Grace   Episcopal     church  steps     at  7:15 
o'clock,    and     che    final    service    of    the 
campaign   will  be   held  in  Grace  church 
7:30,    when    the    evangelist    will    tell 
the  story  of   the  events    of   his   life   and 
service.      Next   week  he   will  go  to  New 
York,    where    he    will    engage    in    evan- 

.1    work  .under  the   auspices   or   the. 
New    York    evangelical    committee. 


HOr^1""".    TFT      ^hrohicle     r2G807 
Monday,  aw«.  te,  1S!«. 

GIRL  SELLS  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED  FOR  BLIND 


M?§&- 1 


MisVCullie  Taylor,  a  Nebraskan,  is 
in  Houston  on  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar missions  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted in  Texas.  She  comes  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  a  philanthropic 
work  of  the  Christian  Record  with  the 
2100  blind  men,  women  and  children 
of  the  state. 

The  aim  which  Miss  Taylor  has  in 
view  is  to  place  in  every  family 
where  there  is  blind-member,  an 
annual  subscription  to  the  special 
raised  letter  edition  of  the  Christian 
Record.  The  enterprise  is  nine-tenths 
philanthropic. 


The  magazine  is  a  queer  looking  ob- 
ject: A  heavy  manila  paper,  almost 
like  card-board  in  thickness,  is  em- 
ployed. Upon  these  sheets  are  row 
after  row  of  indentations,  the  position 
of  each  upon  the  paper  indicating  the 
letter  or  word  printed. 

In  issuing  the  paper  much  the  same 
form  is  followed  as  in  other  pubhea- 
cions.  The  editor  writes  his  copy,  and 
he  compositor  sets  it  up.  For  the 
surpose  of  writing  his  copy,  the  edi- 
or  uses  a  little  machine  built  on  the 
principle  of  the  typewriter. 

A  number  of  different  systems  of 
printing  for  the  blind  have  been  in- 
dented, but  they  differ  only  in  group- 
ngs  of  the  points  representing  thej 
etters  of  the  alphabet.  The  Ameri- 
an  Braille  system  is  generally  con- 
idered  to  approach  nearest  the  ink 
irinting  in  punctuation.  American 
3raille  and  New  York  point  are  the 
wo  systems  most  used  among  the 
>lind.  In  the  Christian  Record  the 
atter  indentations  are   used. 

The  paper  as  now  published  has  32 
>ages,  which  would  amount  to  about 
light  magazine  pages  of  ordinary 
>rint.  No  advertisements  of  any  kind 
ire  printed  except  the  announcements 
■f  positions  or  opportunities  for  per/ 
u/s  who  are  blind. 


In  Aid  of  District  Nurse  Fund  bT 
Manchester  Woman's  Club. 

The  District  Nurse 
tee  of  the  Manchester  Woi 
have  arranged  for  a  recite 
in  the  Manchester  Town 
Tuesday  evening,  September  10th, 
to  raise  some  money  to  help  carry 
on  the  work.  Professor  Krumpeln, 
the  blind  musician,  so  well  known  all 
along  the  North  Shore  as  an  enter- 
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tainer,  has  consented  to  give  an  eve- 
ning 's  entertainment.  Professor 
.Krumpeln  spends  his  summers  in 
Magnolia,  where  he  is  very  popular 
among  townspeople,  cottagers  and 
hotel  guests  alike.  He  gives  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  entertainments  at 
Magnolia  every  season,  including  one 
at  the  Oceanside.  He  is  the  regular 
organist  at  the  Village  church  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Last  winter  Prof. 
Krumpeln  was  on  the  Keith  circuit. 


Whatever  else  can  be  said  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  will  give 
a  good  evening's  entertainment.  The 
Breeze  will  have  more  to  say  about 
the  recital  next  week. 
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PARIS,  Aug..  19. — The  most  won- 
derful blind  girl  in  Paris  is 
rich,  young,  beautiful  and  an 
orphan.  And  she  pretends  she  is 
not  blind.  Adorable  courage!  Six 
servants  and  a  lady  companion 
wait  on  her.  She  has  horses,  au- 
tomobile, chauffeurs,  opera-box  and 
palatial  Paris  apartment.  She  wears 
porcelain  eyes  of  deep  and  liquid  blue, 
to  match  her  blond  beauty — and  fool 
the  world.  With  the  lady  companion 
she  makes  and  receives  calls,  enjoys 
matinees,  runs  the  shops,  takes  tea  at 
the  big  dressmakers',  does  her  morning 
constitutional  in  the  Bois,  and  suns 
herself  in  the  Path  of  Virtue  with  the 
fashionables.  Last  summer  at  Lau- 
sanne, she  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Beau- 
Sfcjour,  social  centre  for  so  many  Amer- 
icans. Evenings,  after  dinner,  she 
would  enter  the  salon  confidently;  the 
tulle  at  her  shoulders  or  lace  at  her 
wrists  barely  brushed  against  the  lady 
companion  for  guidance;  and  it  was 
sufficient.  None  of  the  strangers  knew 
she  was  blind.  While  the  companion 
would  seat  herself  on  a  circular  sofa 
the  young  girl  would  stand  a  moment, 
pretending  to  glance  negligently 
around,  erect,  laughing  and  careless. 
No  one  guessed  that  her  knee  was 
seeking  the  edge  of  the  sofa  while  her 
elbow  gained  knowledge  of  the  exact 
position  before  she x  dared  risk  sinking 
down  with  lazy  grace  beside  her  com- 
panion. 

Once  she  whispered:  "Oh,  I  should 
tike  to  dance!"  The  lady  to  whom  she 
thus  confided,  pleaded  with  a  young 
gentleman-  "But  I  dare  not  take  a 
blind  girl  on  the  floor,"  he  objected. 
"Try  her,"  said  the  other.  He  con- 
sented, was  presented  and  asked  for 
the  next  waltz.  "With  pleasure," 
smiled  the  blind  girl,  looking  up  at  him 
with  two  of  the  prettiest  blue  eyes  in 
the  world — you  would  not  dream  that 
they  were  artificial.  When  the  waltz 
struck  up  a  new  couple  were  seen  danc- 
ing with  a  joyful  swing — the  laugh- 
ing blind  girl  and  the  kindly  young 
man,  who  forgot  his  fears  from  mo- 
ment to  moment. 

There  are  strong  souls  who  refuse  to 
go  down  under  the  blows  of  misfor- 
tune. They  know  how  little  money 
can  do  for  a  blind  person  in  comparison 
with  courage  and  self-reliance.  In  the 
library  of  the  Rich  Blind  Men's  Club 
of  Paris  was  a  fashionable  young  fel- 
low  who   had    still   much   of   his   eye- 

lght;  yet  he  took  a  feverish  interest 
the  titles  of  the  volumes  and  their 

laces  on  the  shelves. 
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"He  Is  going  steadily  blind  from  an 
obscure  trouble  of  the  optic  nerve," 
they  said.  "Science  cannot  help  him. 
A  year  ago  he  saw  with  a  blur.  Now 
he  bumps  against  people  in  the  twi- 
Hrht.  In  a  few  months  daylight  will 
eeem  evening  to  him.  Night  gathers 
round  him." 

The  unfortunate  young  man,  in  prep- 
aration for  his  coming  blindness,  joined 
the  club  of  the  Rich  Blind  Men — and 
was  spending  his  time  in  fixing  all  its 
details  in  his  memory  for  future  need. 
These  rich  blind  of  Paris  preach  what 
they  practice.  They  want  their  poor 
blind  brethren  to  bluff.  "Pretend  you' 
are  not  blind,"  they  say— "like  us!" 
They  antagonize  the  new  enervating 
nests  of  the  French  state.  Them- 
selves rich,  they  know  the  final  misery 
Of  not  fighting  it  out. 

Up  to  recently  the  French  state  en- 
couraged the  poor  blind  to  fight  it  out. 
Of  289  graduating  from  the  national 
institution  29  are  deceased,  5  have  per- 
sonal fortunes,  13  are  still  beginning 
the  individual  life,  9  earn  above  $1,000' 
a  year,  18  earn  from  $600  to  $1,000,  11 
earn  from  $500  to  $600,  21  earn  from 
$400  to  $500,  109  earn  from  $300  to 
$400  under  circumstances  which  render 
them  completely  self-supporting,  20 
need  occasional  aid,  44  need  habitual 
aid,  10  have  "lost  or  ruined  their  situa- 
tions." 

Now  the  French  state  proposes  to 
park  together  all  the  blind  who  are 
tired  of  struggling,  young,  adult  and 
aged,  in  twelve  regional  institutions  of 
the  style  of  the  Braille  School  of  St. 
Mande,  where  an  "illusion"  of  self- 
support  is  given  by  means  of  artificially 
high  wages,  artificially  low  board, 
clothing,  etc. — and  a  deficit  to  the  state 
of  $200  per  year  per  person. 


The  rich  blind  men  of  Paris  advise 
their  working  brethren  not  to  accept  it. 
Self-reliance  withers  under  ill  disguised 
charity  that  "discourages  the  intelli- 
gent and  the  strong  by  offering  indis- 
criminately to  all — at  the  price  of  ab- 
dicating their  personality — In  a  sort  of 
leveling  down,  a  special  nest,  specially 
prepared,  where  all  can  live  in  peace, 
their  needs  assured,  sheltered  for  their 
entire  existence  from  the  rigors  of  ordi- 
nary life."  They  say  that  if  the  French 
state  should  offer  an  equivalent  of  that 
S200  a  year  deficit  as  a  kind  of  trade- 
accident  pension  to  courageous  outside 
workers,  more  and  more  professional 
schools  would  turn  out  more  and  more 
self-reliant  blind,  glad  and  able  to  lead  j 
the  Individual  life. 

"Do  not  abdicate  your  personality  in 
a  Nest,"   say   the  rich  blind   of  Paris  ' 
to  the  poor.    "Get  your  education,  then 
go  out  and  fight — we'll  help  you!" 

They  call  themselves  the  elder 
brothers  and  aisters  of  the*  working 
blind.  They  watch  over  them  through 
the  Association  Valentin  Hauy — named 
after  the  Inventor  of  raised  letters — 
a  large,  rich  and  flourishing  mixed  em- 
ployment bureau,  printing  office,  li- 
brary and  club.  It  issues  two  "blind" 
newspapers,  a  magazine  and  sheet 
music  editions  of  classics. 

Glance  inside.  Who  iare  these  rapid, 
busy,  laughing,  chatting,  card  playing, 
letter  writing,  newspaper  reading  folk? 
All  blind!  Yes,  but  they  are  the  working 
blind  of  Paris.  All  have  come  a  dis- 
tance— many  without  aid. 

"Walking  in  the  crowded  streets  is 
the  hardest  thing,"  said  one  who  can 
still  see  daylight  but  cannot  distinguish 
objects.  "I'd  gladly  give  up  my  useless 
impression  of  light  and  darkness  for  | 
some   magnetic   machine   like   a  watch 


to  help  guide  me  in  the  street.  It  ought 
to  be  invented!" 

There    are    blind    university    profes- 
sors (Pierre  Villey,  master  lecturer  of 
the  faculty  of  Caen;  Albert  Leon,  doc- 
teur  dejs  litres,  professor  of  pbi'^ts^hy 
of  the  Lycee  of  Bayonne).     There  are 
blind    lawyers    (Le    Gost,    advocat    at 
Caen,    and    the    great    Maurice    do    la 
Sizeranne    of    the    Paris    bar).      There 
are  blind   organists   in   quantity,    from 
Hornisch,  .who   is   a   celebrity    of  Lau- 
sanne,  down  to  fifty  blind  girl  organ- 
ists,   eking    out    the    salaries    of    small 
parishes  by  giving  piano  lessons.    3VJ  i 
indeed,  has  given  the  best  results.  Per- 
haps a  third  of  the  1,300  piano  tuners 
of    Paris    are     blind     and    mane    good 
wages,  being  given  a  preference.  There 
are  more  than  a  hundred  blind  type- 
writers   working    with    graphophones; 
and  the  "loaning"  of  pianos  and  these 
other  instruments  of  trades  constitute 
a   help   to   self-reliance    on    which    the 
Elder  Brothers  place  dependence. 

Medical  massage — not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  common  kind — is  the 
newest  well-paid  profession.  There  are 
already  sixty  such  in  France,  averag- 
ing $3  per  day.  Because  of  the  forced 
discretion  of  the  blind,  their  thorough- 
ness, patience  and  specialized  sense  of 
touch,  the  demand  Is  at  present  far 
greater  than  the  supply. 

Acting  as  an  Invisible  Providence  the 
Elder  Brothers  and  sisters  spend  great 
sums  in  secretly  following  up,  watch- 
ing over  and  sustaining  their  more 
self-reliant  proteges.  If  they  demand 
courage,  they  give  the  example:  be- 
cause, while  the  rich  are  seldom  blind 
from  birth,  the  catastrophe  coming  by 
way  of  sudden  accident  or  a  few  dread 
optical  maladies  is  all  the  more  ter- 
rible.    They  are  proud  of  their  work- 
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Slind  MSN's  poKEz  Game.  The  Discards  Lie  Face  up  -  hobody 
crn  jez  Them,    the  "Chips"  are  not  round  but  ticket-shaped 
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THE  VlNOERS    CAH    JUDGE"    THEIR    AMOUHT    BY  THEIR    HEIGHT. 


lng  brethren;  and  the  working  breth- 
ern  are  gay.  They  have  fought  and 
won  out.  It  is  astonishing  how  they 
get  on  without  their  sight.  "There 
are  too  many  cards  in  this  deck!"  said 
the  librarian  of  the  Valentin  Hauy  As- 
sociation, beginning  a  friendly  game 
with  the  organist  of  8t.  Peters,  Neuilly. 
The  cards  come  from  the  Rich  Blind 
Men's  Club;  and  by  accident  there 
were  three  too  many  in  the  pack.  They 
are  ordinary  playing  cards  with  em- 
bossed points  added  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  and  lower  right-hand  corners. 
And  these  two  consummate  blind  men 
actually  played  a  game  of  ScartS  wita 
unembossed  cards.  Their  supersensi- 
tive, delicate,  slender  fingers  felt  the 
forms  of  ink  prints  on  the  faces.  Any 
of  the  players  could  distinguish  the  feel 
of  a  picture  card;  and  most  could  call 
off  the  denominations  of  pip-cards,  ace, 
deuce,  trey,  four,  five,  and  so  on.  Feel- 
ing the  suits  is  more  delicate;  and 
calling  the  suit  and  the  value  of  a  pic- 
ture card  is  the  height  of  this  blind 
man's  tour  de  force.  Regularly,  they 
read  the  embossed  points  of  the  cor- 
ners before  you  or  I  would  see  them — 
because,  they  read  as  they  pick  the  card 
up. 

But  you  ought  to  see  the  rich  blind 
men  Play  poker!  Few  outsiders  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  private  club,  where 
they  meet  to  watch  over  the  working 
brethren.  Among  them  are  million- 
aires, men  of  great  families  bearing 
well-known  titles,  heads  of  houses, 
lost  to  the  world  by  their  blindness. 
Among  them  are  blind  men  who  dress 
with  meticulous  coquetry,  faultlessly 
frock-coated,  in  high  hats  whose  polish 
might  serve  pretty  women  for  a  mir- 
ror. There  are  those  who  wear  the 
monocle,  glance  around  as  if  taking 
interest,  and  pat  their  paid  guides 
gayly  on  the  shoulder — not  to  have  the 
look  of  being  led.  There  a^re  others, 
powerful  in  family  influence  and 
riches,  who  gb,  morose,  slouching,  in 
neglected  clothes.  Their  only  real 
companions,  fellow-clubmen,  cannot 
see  them. 
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So  the  six  blind  players  handled 
their  cards  with  smiles  of  satisfac- 
tion or  frowns  of  Impatience.  They 
had  no  need  to  train  their  faces.  They 
use  their  voices  for  deception,  or  keep 
silence.  One  tall,  sallow  plunger — the 
forgotten  scion  of  a  great  Jewish  fam- 
ily foremost  In  finances — received  ace 
high  on  the  deal.  That  man  knew 
each  card  before  I,  at  his  elbow,  saw  it. 
His  light  fingers  read  their  corner 
Pointings  with  nonchalant  deftness 
that  would  have  baffled  the  late  Mr. 
Sheedy.  He  had  been  blind  from  boy- 
hood, when  he  rescued  a  small  sister 
from  a  blazing  room.  I  watched  his 
face  light  up  with  humorous  purpose 
as  the  others  drew  four,  one  and  three 
cards  and  two  dropped  out.  In  mono- 
tone he  raised  three  hundred  francs — 
and  asked  for  two  cards.  Silently  the 
three  men  sat,  intensely  alert,  to  sense 
impressions  beyond  ordinary  human 
delicacy,  waiting  for  a  clue. 

The  florid  man  with  the  blond  beard 
would  not  pay  300  francs. to  draw  four 
cards;  but,  gently,  the  two  others 
pushed  their  chips  up.  The  athletic 
brother  of  the  second  duke  of  France 
(he  lost  his  sight  by  a  gun  explosion 
fifteen  years  ago)  smiled  when  he 
filled  his  flush;  but  the  white-faced 
invalid  at  his  side  never  relaxed  the 
refined  strain  as  he  caught  a  third  ten- 
spot  to  his  pair.  The  original  bluffer, 
holding  his  ace  high  and  two  useless 
cards,  picked  up  his  draw — two  more 
aces.  Exultation  and  hesitancy  strug- 
gled on  his  unguarded  face;  he  was  no 
bluffer  now,  for  he  had  three  aces.  He 
spoke  no  word.  He  seemed  careful 
not  to  move  a  muscle  of  his  body.  He 
was  hiding  from  the  other  blind  men. 

The  flush  bet  the  smallest  chip.  The 
pale  invalid  came  with  him — In  one 
word.  What  would  the  astute  He- 
brew do  with  his  three  aces?  Hoist 
the  one-card  and  three-card  draws  as 
they  deserved?  I  think  he  must  have 
waited  half  a  minute,  as  they  hid  from 
him  in  the  black  void;  and  he  sought 
to  feeJ  some  indication  from  them. 
Then  he  Just  finished  up  the  little 
chip  that  called.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  flush  out  against  him. 

It  was  a  stand-off  all  around  for 
those  mind  readers.  And  In  the  other 
hands  I  saw  played  there  was  the 
same  mingling  of  sureness,  with  nerve 
and  reserve  that  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion that  these  supermen  of  the  void 
have  triumphs  that  we  of  gross  sight 
sensations  know  not. 

"Were  it  not  for  their  faces,"  I  said 
later,  to  the  librarian  of  the  Valentin 
Hauy  Association,  "I  would  back  those 
men  against  any  full  sight  players!" 

"They  have  beaten  sight  players 
every  time  they  have  met,"  he  laughed. 
"Cards  and  music  are  their  strong 
pleasures.  They  almost  forget  their 
blindness;  or,  rather,  blindness  adds  a 
new  zest,  different.  Every  afternoon 
there  is  a  rapt  game  of  poker  in  the 
card  room  of  the  rich  blind  men.  Once, 
a  full-sight  player  being  cleaned  out, 
almost  suspected  that  the  dealer's  fin- 
gers unconsciously,  habitually,  read 
the  cards  as  they  dealt  them!" 

"To  suspect  a  blind  man  of  cheating 
you  is  strong!"  I  laughed,  half  won- 
dering. But,  no.  "I  noticed  they  deal 
always  from  the  middle  of  the  top 
card,"  I  said. 
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braille  <^If>haM  of  the  $lind. 


"Surely,"  answered  the  librarian, 
"but  a  suspicion  of  a  suspicion  was 
enough.  Thenceforth  they  refused  to 
admit  any  full-sight  party  In  the  game 
and  very  seldom  as  a  looker-on.  Among 
themselves,  they  cannot  see  the  dealer, 
but  they  feel  him." 

"I  have  been  blind  only  five  years," 
he  concluded,  "yet  even  I  would  notice 
the  changed  rhythm  in  a  dealer's  move- 
ments should  his  fingers  become  occu- 
pied in  reading  cards  and  his  mind  be 
charged  with  remembering  them." 
STERLING  HEI 


fiLMIRA,   tfi  ?..  STAft  (JAEBTTB   (8B1 

Friday,   Aug.   30,   1912. 

FIVE  BLIND  MEN 
ENJOTXDlIJNER 

TOGETHER 

One  of  Them  Also  Totally  Deaf 
and  a  Mute — Play  Checkers 
ancTXay   Plans   For  Work 
shop  For  the  Blind  Here. 


On  Monday   of  this  week  a  number 
of  blind   persons  met   at   tho  home  of 
E.    M.     Dunbar    of    510    West    Second 
street,    where     they    enpoyed   a     goodj 
dinner,     prepared     by     Mrs.     Dunbar.! 
Among  those  present  were:  J.   Luther' 
Vanarsdalen,  William  Coke,  Emery  M. 
Dunbar  and  Augustus  E.  VanOrden. 

Mr.  Vanarsdalen  is  a  chair  cainer 
and  expects  to  assist  in  starting  the 
caining  department  in  the  workshop 
for  the  blind  to  be  started  here.  He  is 
totally  blind.  E.  M.  Dunbar  is  a  well 
known  piano  tuner  and  has  proved  the 
ability  of  a  blind  person  to  do  good 
work  in  that  line.  Mr.  Van  Orden  is 
the  promoter  of  an  association  for  the 
blind. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  those 
persons  was  Mr.  Coke,  who  is  not  only 
totally  blind,  but  totally  deaf  and  a 
mute.  He  has  unusual  intelligence, 
however,  and  a  deep  sense  of  humor. 
Mr.  Coke  played  several  games  of 
checkers  with  the  other  men,  in  most 
cases  winning  the  game.  Of  course, 
the  checker  board  was  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  having  square  identifica- 
tions in  which  to  lay  the  men.  The 
men  were  round  and  square,  in  order 
that  the  difference  might  be  distin- 
guished by   touch. 

The  only  way  that  other  members  of 
the  party  could  communicate  with  Mr. 
Coke  was  either  by  forming  the  mute 
signs  and  pressing  them  against  his 
hand  or  by  writing  to  him  by  means  of 
a   writing   slate   for  the   blind. 

Mr.  Coke  has  applied  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  learning  some  useful  occupa- 
tion in  the  industrial  training  shop, 
which  is  to  be  established  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Central  New  Yor'1 
Association  for  the  Blind. 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  19  te. 


R|nsion  for  tho  Blind 
Ed  itoisjstar :      Tht>«HWLl!WWft  upper- 
most  in  Jp^Ngainds  of  (he  hnmanitar- 
ian   people    of   Peoria    county    is    why 
are    helpless    blind    long    residents    of 
the  county  refused  the  paltry  pensiou 
voted  them  by  the  Illinois  general  as- 
sembly in  ]9QU?     In  July  of  that  year 
the    relief    for  the    blind    act    became 
operative.     Tffe  taxpayers  of  the  state 
interested     themselves   In    forwarding 
the  passing  of  the   act,  and   yet  con- 
to  their  v.  ic  law  has  not 
been  respected  by  many  boards  of  su- 
pervisors,   empowered    to    provide    an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  payment 
of  the    pension   granted   the    blind   by 
the    state    of    Illinois.      The    board    of 
supervisors  of  Peoria  county  has  the 
power  to  grant,  this   pension.     There 
is  not  one  person  in  the  county  out- 
side of  a  few  members  of  the  board 
who  is  not  in  ?avor  of  the  blind  man, 
the  blind  woman   and   the   blind   child 
enjoying  the  pension  provided  them  by 
law.     The  voice  of  no  honorable  tax- 
payer will  be  raised  in  protest  against 
it.     Those   people   trngle  to   exist, .to 
pass  through  life  in  sorrow  and  ourd- 
ened  with  one  cf  the  worst  afflictions 
that  could  befall  a  human.     Deprived 
of   the   priceless     gift   of     seeing,   de- 
prived  of   any   and   all   earthly   enjoy- 
ments that  are  enjoyed   only  througn 
the   employment   of  vision,   their   life 
is   a   cruel,    comfortless    .handicapped, 
dreary,  monotonous,  everlasting  night 
of  Egyptian  darkness.     Let  the  aver- 
age   supervisor      put     himself    in    the 
same  position  with  the  blind,  helpless, 
penniless    man    and    I    will    put    these 
few  sensible  questions  to  the  former? 
How   would   you    like   to   be   deprived 
of  sight,  feeling  yor  to  your  bed 
and  out  of  it  to  the  street,  not  know- 
ing where  you  are  going.     How  would 
you   like  to   sit   day   after   day,    year 
after  year  in  total  darkness,   silently 
meditating  over  your  cruel  affliction? 
How  would  you  like  to  sit  by  your  win- 
dow and  watch  the  crowds  go  by  in 
merriment   while   you    are    practically 
buried  alive     and     almost     forgotten. 
How  would  you  like  to  feel  your  way 
to  your  humble   table   in  the   morning 
to  eat  a  scant  breakfast,  to  grope  for 
a    piece    of   dry    bread    and    eat    of   it 
sparringly,    not   knowing     where     the 
next      meal    is    to      come   from?    How 
would   you   like   this,    Mr.   Supervisor? 
Those  are  occurrences  that  are  daily 
visioned    in    Peoria   county   and   right 
here  in  the  city  and  under  your  eyes. 
Are  the  poor  blind  to  be  forever  con- 
demned by  you  to  endure  lives  of  want 
when   the   people  fn   Ihe  state  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  laws  of  the  state  demand 
that  you  give  them  a  pension  of  $12.50 
a  month?    When  the  board  meets  next 
week  let  its   members   in   unison  res- 
the  popular  demand  that  he  law 
for  the  relief  of  the  blind  go  into  ef- 
fect  in     Peoria     county.      Let     those 
helpless  people  have  what  is  lawfully 
theirs,  in  many  instances  in  the  eve- 
nings of  their  lives   to  enjoy   it. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  M.  Corbett. , 
Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  7,  1912. 
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Wednesday,  Sept.   18,   1912. 


ENRICHED  BY  ALMS  OP 


Agefl  Mendicant  Tells  Court  He 

>laved  Three  Years  for 

Butcher. 


LATTER    HELD    FOR    TRIAL 


Retired    from    Business,    It    Is 

Said,  When  Beggar  Began 

to  Bring  In  $75  a 

Month. 

The  story  of  how  an  aged  blind 
man  enriched  a  -Williamsburg "mite her 
so  thgti  ho  co.ujjXjretlre  from  business 
and  live  on  the  proceeds  of.  the  old 
man's  daily  receipts  from  begging  in 
the  streets,  was  disclosed  in  the  Man- 
hattan avenue  court,  Williamsburg, 
yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  arraign- 
ment of  Barnett  Levy,  fifty-nine 
years  old,  of  No.  202  Moore  street. 
Magistrate  Naumer,  after  a  long  hear- 
ing in  the  case,  held  the  accused  man 
in  $300  for  trial  in  Special  Sessions. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  its  kind  that  the  magistrate 
had  ever  listened  to.  The  blind  man 
was  William  Karias,  sixty-five  v^ars 
old.  There  was  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men  in  the'maUcr  of 
wearing-  apparel,  Levy  being  .vt-ll 
groomc  L  while  the  other  man  wore 
clothing  which  had  long  since  seen 
better  days. 

Levy  was  arrested  a  week  ago  after 
the  blind  man  had  been  taken  into  cus- 
tody for  bv-ggirig  in  the  streets  of  Ja- 
n-unca.  I.o-.n:  hil.u.d.  John  F.  Godfrey, 
a  mendicancy  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment o  Charities,  made  the  arrest 
after  hearing  that  for  more  than,  three 
years  Karias  had  worked  like  a  slave 
for  Levy.  It  v>  as  alleged  that  Levy 
collected  between  $3  and  $4  which  had 
been  taken  daily  by  Karias  as  alms. 

Karias  testified  that  a  son  of  Levy 
was  an  inmate  of  a  public  institution 
jn  Blackwell's  Island  over  three  years 
igo  and  at  that  time  he  was  an  in- 
rriate  himself.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Karias.  young  Levy  wrote  to 
his  father,  who  was  then  in  the  butcher 
business,  and  made  known  the  fact 
that  tine  blind  man  might  be  made  to 
wcrk  as  a  beggar.  The  elder  Levy,  it 
was  said,  then  secured  Kariass  release 
from  the  institution. 

Levy,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Karias,  retired  from  business  when 
Karias's  monthly  begging  receipts  fig- 
ured over  $7  5.  This,  Karias  said,  bad 
been   going  on    for  nearly   three   years, 


Because  of  Levy's  attitude  toward 
the  blind  beggar.  Karias  testified,  the 
former  butcher's  wife  and  daughter  left 
him.  A  lawyer  represented  Levy  in 
court  yesterday,  but  after  Karias's 
testimony  was  in  he  declined  to  put  his 
client  on  the  stand.  Karias  was  sent 
hark  to  the  almshouse  on  Randalls 
Island. 


MANCHESTER    (MAS! 


Friday,   Sept.    1 

Professor  Krumpeln 's  Recital 
i  Largely  Attended 

YProfessor  Krumpeln,  the  bjjnjl  mu- 
sician and  composer,  gave  a  recital 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Congre- 
gational church,  Manchester,   which 
drew    a     large     crowd.      Professor 
Krumpeln  is  well  known  along  the 
Shore.     He   summers   at   Magnolia, 
giving  several  concerts  each  season. 
The  recital    Tuesday    evening    Avas 
|  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dis- 
trict Nurse  Fund  committee  of  the 
Manchester  Woman's  club.  The  club 
has  never  had  any  entertainment  of 
such  a  character,  nor  one  which  drew 
so  large  a  crowd  .  Mrs.  Allen  S.  Pea- 
body  was  in  charge.  Professor  Krum- 
peln 's  interpretation     of  his   selec- 
tions is  wonderful  and  his  original 
composition,   "Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion", which  he  played  at  King  Ed- 
ward's  "Memorial"   at   London   in 
1910,  gave  an  unmistakable  convic-^ 
tion  of  a  spirit  of  courage  and  faith. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Grand  Processional  Gounod 

Overture  to  "William  Tell"  Eossini 

(in  four  movements) 

a.  "Solitude  in  the  Alps" 

b.  "The  Storm  on  Lake  Lucerne" 

c.  "The  Alpine  Shepherd" 

d.  "The  "Victory  Over  the  Austrians" 
Melody  Eubenstein 
Song— "Ave  Maria"                -  Gounod 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  with  violin 
obligato  by  Miss  Marian  Scott 
"The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale" 

Handel 
"The  Angel  of  Love"  Waldteufel 

Improvisation  on  "Favorite  Hymn-tunes" 

Krumpeln 
Pilgrims'  Chorus  Warner 

Song— "The  Rosary"  Nevin 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Allen 
.Sextette   from   "Lucia"  Donnizetti 

Soldiers'  Chorus  Gouuod 

"Death  and  Resurrection"  Krumpeln 

Mrs.  Raymond     C.  Allen's     solos 
were  very     sweetly  rendered     and 
'The    Rosary",    in    particular,    ap- 
pealed to  the  audience. 

After  the  closing  number  of  the 
program,  Professor  Krumpeln  was 
applauded  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
he  was  induced  to  return  to  the  or- 
gan and  give  a  number  of  selections. 
Finally  the  crowd  rose  to  the  inspir- 
ing notes  of  "The  Star  SpangL 
Banner"  and  each  one  who  had  bee! 
present  left  the  church  with  a  nevv 
feeling  of  appreciation  for  the  na- 
tional song. 
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BROOKLYN.   «.  T..  BAGLft  (IS) 


Friday,   Sept.   20,   1912. 


BLIND  CLUB'S  ANNIVERSARY. 


dyn  Organization  for  Sightless 
jmen  Holds  Memorial  Service, 
sday  night  marked  the_  first  annl- 
the  organization  of  the  Blind 
Woman's  Club  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  ob- 
served with  impressive  memorial  serviced 
for  those  of  the  club  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  period.  The  meeting  was  beul 
at  Christ  Church,  Clinton  and  Harrison 
streets,  and  was  well  attended.  At  the 
present  time  the  club  numbers  about  fifty 
members. 

Mrs  Josephine  L.  Austin,  president, 
and  Miss  A.  Meierdiercks,  secretary,  were 
instrumental  in  arranging  for  the  serv- 
ices last  evening,  which  were  opened  by 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Johnson,  and 
consisted  of  memorial  hymns  and  suita- 
ble recitations. 

The  club  members  present  joined  heart- 
ily in  the  service,  which  was  marked  by 
a  touch  of  sadness  by  reason,  of  its  mem- 
orial character.  About  a  hundred  per- 
sons were  present,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  whose  regular  literary 
and  social  entertainments  occur  on  th(» 
third  Wednesday  evening  of  each  moat*. 

<aT?   rRAN-CO.  CAL.    BOl/TtN    C2'4S1 


Saturday,   Sept.   '*.,■  IZ'.Z. 


IS 


Interesting  Program  at  Read- 
ing-Room for  Blind, 


A  remarkable  inventiin  for  the  safety 
of  window  cleaners,  indented  by  a  blind 
mechanic,  Charles  Gannon,  caused  a 
great  deal  of  comment  at  the  entertain- 
ment held  last  night  at  the  Reading 
Room  and  Library  for  the  Blind  at  665 
Jackson    street. 

The  apparatus  Is  in  the  form  of  a  steel 
cage,  in  which  the  window  washer  sits 
while  performing  hts  work  outside  the 
window  frame. 

Several  blind  artists  assisted  in  the  en- 
tertainment, which  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Mariner  Campbell,  piano;  Fred  Gallo- 
way, the  boy  soprano;  Hother  Wismer. 
violin,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Young,  and  monologue  specialties  by  M. 
J.    Hynes. 

The  blind  artists  were  Miss  Nora  "Watt, 
piano;  whistling  solo,  Miss  Allie  Gish, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Seaman  of  South- 
ern California;  recitation  and  song  by 
the  little  blind  lad,  Cecil  Lee,  accom- 
panied by  George  Bailey,  who  also  re- 
cited. I 

One  of  the  delightful  features  of  the 
evening  were  the  impromptu  violin  se- 
lections rendered  by  Hother  Wismer,  ac- 
companied by  Gerald  Allen,  a  blind  mu- 
sician. 

The  chairman  of  the  evening  was  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Rockwell,  assisted  by  Miss  Ethel 
Clement    and    Mrs.    Lindow. 

The  decorations  were  done  by  Miss 
Edith  Livermore,  who  placed  clusters  of: 
flowers  made  by  the  blind.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Livermore,  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  pre- 
sided. These  entertainments  will  take 
place  the  last.  Friday  evening  in  every 
imonth. 
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Monday,  Oct.  14, 


Ella  Wheeler 
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The  Blind — We  Should  Help  by  Kindness 

to  Make  Existence  for  the  Sightless 

Ones  Less  Melancholy. 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

Copyright.    1012    by  American-JoumaI-Eiamln«r.» 


WHEN  first  the  shadows  fell,  like 
prison  bars. 
And    darkness    spread    before 
me  like  a  pall, 
I   cried    out   for    the   sun,    the    earth. 

the  stars; 
And  beat  the  air,  as  mad  men  beat 

a   wall, 
r    turned    my    vision    inward.    Lo,    a 

spark — 
A   light — a   torch;    and   all   my  world 

grew  bright. 
For    God's    dear    eyes    were    shining 

through  the  dark. 
Then,  bringing  to  me  gifts  of  recom- 
pense, 
Came  keener  hearing,  finer  taste  andj 

touch; 
And    that   oft    unappreciated    sense 
Which    finds    sweet    odors,    and    prc- 

claim*-  them  such. 
And  nrt  until  my  mortal   eyes  were 

blind 
Did   I   perceive   how  kind   the    world, 

how  kind. 

THERE  is  so  much  we  could  all 
do,   by  a  little  concerted   ef- 
fort, to  brighten  and  sweeten 
the  lives  of  the  blind. 

The  benevolent  people  of  wealth 
in  America  are  many;  and  they  give 
largely  of  their  means  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  deaf, 
dumb,  lame,  halt  and  shut-in. 

But  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  or- 
ganized plan  in  America  to  provide 
music  and  flowers  regularly  for  the 
blind. 

It  would  cost  little  to  give  these 
pleasures  once  a  week  to  all  inmates 
of  blind  asylums;  and  it  would  af- 
ford enjoyment  almost  incompre- 
hensible to  those  of  us  who  possess 
all  our  five  senses  unimpaired. 

In  Japan  blind  people  alone  give 
massage. 


The  business  is  wholly  reserved 
for  them;  and  the  Government  pro- 
vides schools  where  they  are  taught 
the  Swedish  movement,  and  all 
systems  of  massage. 

Good  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Rou- 
mania.  has  built  a  city  for  the  blind 
in  her  land;  and  she  has  had  the 
blind  people  brought  there  from 
every  part  of  Roumania,  and  taught 
all  kinds  of  occupations  possible  for 
them  to  acquire. 

That  was  indeed  a  queenly  act. 

It  is  the  impulse  of  every  human 
being,  no  matter  how  ignorant  or 
how  wicked,  to  be  kind  to  the  blind. 

But  many  of  us,  if  not  most  of 
us.  fail  to  do  all  we  could  do  to 
render  existence  »<*ss  melancholy  to 
the  sightless  ones  of  earth.  If  there 
is  a  blind  asylum  In  your  town  of 
county,  try  and  interest  your  friends 
to  make  up  a  purse  the  next  holi- 
day, and  buy  generous  gifts  of 
flowers  to  send  to  the  institution. 
And  send  one  or  more  of  your 
friends  with  the  gifts;  else  they 
may  never  proceed  further  than  the 
office  of  the  asylum  or  the  room  of 
the  attendants. 

Then  the  following  holiday  ar- 
range with  the  officers  of  the  In- 
stitution to  have  some  of  your  musi- 
cal friends  sing  or  give  instrumental 
music  for  the  pleasure  of  the  blind. 

These  little  acts,  will  cost  you 
little  In  time  or  money;  and  they 
will  not  only  give  others  happiness, 
but  they  will  sweeten  and  soften 
your  own  character,  and  render  you 
more  sympathetic  and  more  lovable. 
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KANSAS    CITT.    MO.,    POST    (2555) 


yve^.i.siay.  Oct.  li,  1912. 


OF 
GAMBLERSIN  JAIL 


J. 


J.  'Rickart   Once   Owned 
Man)'  Gaming  Houses 
and  Saloons. 


FINED    AS    BOOTLEGGER 


Parole     Officer     Will     Seek 

Home  in  Poor  House  for 

Prisoner. 


The  laughter  and  coarse  jokes  of 
seven  prisoners  locked  in  the  holdover 
at  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  police  headquar- 
ters, awaiting  to  be  taken  to  the  work- 
house, ceased  this  morning  when  they 
heard  the  gentle  tapping  of  a  cane  \>n 
the  concrete  floor.  Xot  a  sound  was 
heard  except  the  clank  of  the  heavy 
door  and  again  the  tapping  of  the  cane. 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the 
door.  A  figure  slowly  was  advancing 
toward  the  center  of  the  room.  The 
tapping  ceased  and  a  trembling  voice 
mumbled  out  in  scarcely  audible  tones: 

"Where  am  1?" 

The  prisoners  understood.  The  man 
was  blind  and  partly  paralyzed. 

"That's  all  right,  pal,"  said  a  bigr  pris- 
oner.     "We'll  help  you." 

The  man  was  J.  J.  Rickart,  who, 
twenty  years  ago.  was  known  as  the 
richest  and  most  daring  gambler  in 
Kansas  City,  Kas.  Once  rich,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  "stake"  a  friend  when  he 
"was  down  on  his  Uick."  he  sat  with  his 
head  bowed  down  without  a  friend  to 
intercede  for  his  release. 

"I've  got  a  cigar  left,"  another  pris- 
oner said,  "I'll  take  off  my  coat  and 
you  can  sit  on  it  and  smoke." 

When  gambling  houses  ran  wide  open 
in  Kansas  City.  Kas..  ilickart  operated 
three  of  the  most  patronized.  He  also 
owned   three:  large   saloons. 

Old  residents  said  Rickart  never  re- 
fused a  man  the  price  of  a  meal.  He 
bore  the  reputation  of  being  the  biggest 
hearted  gambler  in  the  Middle  West. 

Tic  traveled  around  the  world.  His 
wife  left  him  and  his  fall  began.  A  few 
years  passed  and  the  gambling  houses 
and  saloons  were  closed.  Rickart  knew 
nothing  except  how  to  run  such  places. 
He  followed  horse  races  in  the  East 
until  his  fortune  dwindled. 

Exposure,  to  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed, affected  his  eyes.  He  became 
blind  and  later  was  paralyzed  below 
his  waist. 

Since  then  he  admits  he  has  sold  liq- 
uor illegally. 

The  police  had  warned  him  time  and 
again.     Yesterday  he  was  arrested. 

When  he  faced  Judge  Carlisle  In  the, 
I  Kansas    City,    Kas.,    police    court    this 


morning  he  frankly  admitted  the 
charge  but  would  not  beg  for  mercy. 

"As  much  as  I  regret  to  impose  a 
fine  on  you,  Rickart,"  said  Judge  Car- 
lisle, "I  must  do  it.  You  have  admitted 
you  have  violated  the  law  and  this 
court  can  not  tolerate  such  an  offense. 
Your  fine  will  be  $300  and  sixty  days  in 
the  work  house.  If  the  parole  depart- 
ment can  do  anything  for  you,  I  shall 
make  such  a  recommendation." 

Parole  Officer  Crawford  will  try  to 
place  Rickart  in  the  poor  house.  ^/ 

THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES, 
OCTOBER  20,    1912. 


CROMWELL'S    DESCENDANT,    lOO    YEARS     OLD. 

August  W.  Cromwell,  Who  Traces  His  Ancestry  to  the 
Protector,  Recently  Celebrated  His  lOOth  Birthday  at  the 
Home  of  His  Granddaughter  in  Norwood,  Penn.  He  Is 
RIttW,  but  His  Memory  Is  Clear.  Most  of  His  Mfe  Has 
Been  Spent  on  a  Farm.  His  Father  Fought  in  the  War 
Of  1812.  {Photo  by  Haeseler.) 
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Novel  Aid  for  Blind 

The  Danish  Postmaster  General  has 
devised  an  ingenious  method  for  pro- 
viding money  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  A  copper  coin,  a  luck  penny,  is 
to  t<?  made  in  the  royal  mint,  and  is 
to  be  sold  to  the  parents  of  every  new- 
born thild  who  has  the  gift  of  sight. 
The  parents  are  to  pay  whatever  sum 
they  think  lit  tor  the  luck  pennyj 
which  is  worth  only  one  cent,  and 
bears  the  device:  "The  child  seeing 
the  flight  for  the  first  time  presents  a 
tribute  to  the  child  who  will  never 
see.'  t 


Monc; 


19  PERSONS  WERE 

STRICKEN  BLIND 


They  Watched  Light  Caused  by  Elec- 
tric Welding  Process  Used  ou  Trol- 
ley  Wire. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  Oct.  27.— Nineteen  persons 
are  reported  to  have  been  stricken  blin<l, 
as  a  result  of  gazing  at  a  light  caused  by 
workmen  welding  with  an  electrical  pro- 
cess on  a  trolley  wire  early  today,  accord- 
ing to  local  physicians  who  were  called 
out  of  bed  to  treat  the  cases.  Blindness 
did  not  strike  some  who  saw  the  light  until 
eeveral  hours  later. 

Dr.  iC.  W.  Chittenden,  a  local  eye  special- 
ist, stated  that  in  each  case  attended  by 
him  the  inside  of  the  eyelid  was  greatly 
irritated.  He  gave  as  his  theory  that  the 
peculiar  rays  of  light  given  out  by  the 
welding  process  caused  the  quick  develop- 

*"""♦  n*  ha^t».Ha    alrpartv  Inrls-prl   in    the  cvf. 
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BOSTON   fit  A*-     '    «•»**?   TWBCO! 


Friday,   Nov.  8,  1912. 


Saturday,  Nov.  16,  1312. 


Monday,    Dec.    2,    1912. 


After. being  blind  four  years,  a  New 
York  womaji  who  has  recovered  her 
sifltfit  djpslarls  that  women's  dress  has 
malrtlV  m«t  shocking-  progress  since 
hej  eyes  were  closed.  Everything-  else' 
has  improved,  from  architecture  to  au- 
tomobiles, but  the  raiment  of  her  sex. 
No  doubt  the  change  has  not  struck 
others  as  it  has  this  good  lady,  as  they 
saw  it  coming.  But  what  would  she 
have  said  had  her  sightless  eyes 
opened  to  a  display  of  hoopskirts  and 
bustles,  or,  worse  still,  bloomers?  That 
might  haye  happened,  even  in  four 
years,  but  fortunately  it  didn't 


▼    l<TfK     «r*    :«««• 


Tueiisy,  Nov,    .1, 

An    Edition    for    the    Blind. 

^Alr.  Achilles,"  the  latest  booT"Ty 
jejLette  Lee,  which  has  been  published 
ally  in  the  Outlook,  and  recently 
brought  out  in  book  form  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  is  to  be  published  shortly  in  an 
edition  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  Lee's  well- 
known  stories,  "Uncle  William  and 
"Happy  Island,"  have  also  been  brought 
out  in  this  way. 
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Remarkable  Blind  Musician. 

A  remarkable  bftncT'  musician  Is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Globe  bill  which  be- 
en n  Vestexday  afternoon.  He  is  Greoige 
Thaller  who  in   addition   to   being   un- 

fflS?3  &  B&SS8?  m*5 

m  mbe?  of  Swiss  bells  which  are  played 
number  oi  »«  %Deciai  device  and  not 
upon  witn  a  Mreuai  ^v.  •„,„=(■  "hell 
,,„„,„ »  ns  in  the.  case  or  most  ueii 
i  ung,      as i   in    w       ,  the     most     in- ' 

Sltiono       a     "mrlete     orchestra     of 

mitSa   Dlecea.     Thatcher's   act   would  be 
limited   piet-es-  ordinary     if     he 

very  mu*  »«  OI  ™t\\  his  faculties  but 
WC^r  the  cfrcumstances  it  is  all  the 
un™  .trlkinB  It  pleased  Globe  patrons 
at°  an  performances  yesterday  afternoon 
and  last  night. 


WORCESTER 
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Tuesday,   Nov.   26,  1912. 

Rhedska,  the  blind  woman  and  noted 
soprano  soloist,  <  jillililliwiTrtr  at  Assem- 
bly hall,  Webster  high  school,  and  was 
loudly  applauded  for  her  singing.  Rhed- 
ska has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
bv  the  committee  in  charge  and  made 
a* v.<~  "i^p-gB  in  Webster. 


Stic  t^y-s/f  1 
all   the  worlof  wc 


One  of  those  enthusiastic  tfyfitys  ft  the 
■lind  over  whose  work  all  the  world?  won- 
lers     a   Miss    Janet    G.    Paterson,    now    in- 
tructor   of   the    blind    pupils    in   the    public 
chools  in   Newark,    N.   J.,   has  been   study- 
ng   the   blind    characters   in  English   fiction 
-among  them  those  of  Stevenson,  ^ckens, 
Onling,     George    KlWP,1   kmgsley,    Lytton, 
md   Shakspeare.     It  is  agreed  that  no  one 
,as  beaten  Kipling  in  vividly  Picturing  the 
lorrors    of   approaching    blindness    in      The 
.ight    That   Failed."      Mrs.    Browning   con- 
ures   up  a  finer  mental  torture   in    the  af- 
flictions   of     her     Socialist     hero     Romncy 
Lei-h    who    becomes    blind    after    suffering 
much'froin   the  ingratitude  from  those  for 
whom    he    had    spent    his    life.      Charlotte 
Bronte    tames    her    tremendous    hero    with 
blindness     and    when    he    is    subdued    and 
desperate    likens   him   to  a   strong  and    fet- 
S  wild   beast.      Our  new  Boston  author 
Eugenia     B.    Frothingham,    has     found 
^ndness     a     matrimonial    problem Hgj 
Caine    is    most    appealing    in    opening    the 
»nri-i   to    a   little   blind    girl    gradually    till 
rhe  sees   the  reflection  of   her  own  face   in 
S:  wa^e,      An  ideal   blind  child  is^  shown 
in  the  daughter  of  John  Halifax      Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell   makes   a   blind    ma\  wi*n   *13    ** 
nert   wood-lore,    leader   of  a   band   of    pion- 
H*  W  Stevenson    Invented    two    abhorrent 
««rt "  shocking    blind    characters— despicable 
under   any   circumstaBces,   but   being  blind, 
t,uK    horrible.       Miss    Paterson    gives    the 
notion   makers     all    credit   hrfteiMtnmg 
and  lovable  blind  characters,  but  finds  thaf 
among  their  creations,  from  top  to  bottom, 
there    are,    as   yet,   no    such  practical    lives 
as    history     itself    furnishes,    no     one    who 
could  compare  with  Ruber,    Prescott,   Faw- 
cett     or    Dr.    Babcock.     "The    blind    present- 
moro    surprising    qualities    In    life   than    Uj 
fl^Tnn "    she   says,   and  all   who   have   had 
Such 'to  1o  with  the  adult  blind  at  close 
range  will  agree. 


boston  m**  -  '  mo«j?  pos- 


Sunday,    Dec.    1,    1912. 

Blind  Artist-Actor 
To  Play  Hamlet 

Signor  Alfred  Pellino,  the  blind  artist- 
actor  will  play  the  principal  role  in  the 
cast  o7  "Hamlet,"  a  production  to  be 
Bfven  in  aid  of  the  blmdmen. oi -Boston, 
Monday     evening    aT*  TT  111  fin    iiaii,      a 

BByefotrenhfbeectame  blind,  Signer  Pellinc 
fcT  q  desi-Tier  of  book  covers  in  gilt 
He'  it  believed  to  be  the  only  blinc 
"tor  in  America,  and  has  been  acting 
Shaksperian  roles  for  five  years  both 
here  and  abroad.  m^ 


Tuesday,  Dec.  z,  1312. 


PELLI 


CHILD'S  PRANK  n*l 
CURES  BLJNJIMAN 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Dec.  :.—  \  bit  of 
tinfoil  Hipped  from  a  rubber  band  by  a 
child  is  declared  responsible  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  eyesight  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Ru- 
pert, pastor  of  a  local  church,  who  had 
been  blind  for   28  years. 

The  missile,  fired  at  random  by  a  grand- 
child" of  the  minister,  hit  him  in  one  of 
the  eves,  and  to  alleviate  the  pain  hot 
cloths"  were  applied.  This  occurred  several 
days  ago,  and  when  it  was  apparent  that 
his'  sight  was  being  restored  the  applica- 
tions were  continued. 

Practically  normal  vision  returned  today. 

Mr.  Rupert  became  suddenly  blind  while 
conducting  revival  services  in  Birming- 
ham,  O.,   in  1884.  _ 


Q\*-A-yS    Fo$-$" 


_:no  stars  in 
benefit  forj£,u» 

Signor  Alfred  Pellino,  the  blind  artist- 
actor,  played  the  leading  role  in  "To  Be 
or  Not  to  Be,"  from  "Hamlet,"  at  the  ben- 
efit in  Union  Hall,  Boylston  street,  for  the 
'RflPWWIPur  Boston. 
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Saturday,    Dec.   7,    1912. 


Blind  Woman  Paid  $30 


Took  Books  Merely  as  ^ecJWit^,  and 
Hus  Since  Been  Waiting  for  a  Mil- 
lionaire to  Come  and  Pay  $50,000  for 

A  pathetic  tale  is  told  of  how  the  agents 
induced   a   blind   woman   to    buy    a    set   of 
rare    books    for    $30,000.      This    woman    is 
Miss  Mary  Alice  Watts  of  517  Beech  street, 
Manchester,   N?  H.     She  is  a  sister-in-law 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Manchester  Union, 
R.    W.    Pillsbury,    and   they    have    been    in 
Boston   to  confer   with   the   postal   authori- 
ties.    Several  years  ago  the  agents   began 
to    call    on    the    woman    and    they    pleaded 
with   her  to   help   them   out   of   a  financial 
dilemma  and  .at  the  same  time  make  good 
profit.      They    told    her    that    they    were   in, 
correspondence  with  a  millionaire  in  Europe 
who  would  return  to  America  shortly  and 
pay    them    $50,000    for    the    set,    but    they 
needed  money  at  once  and   would  be   will- 
ing to  leave  the  set  with  her  as  collateral 
if    she    would    advance    the    exact    cost    of 
production,  which  they  set  at  $30,000.    They 
would  divide  with   her  the  profit  of  $20,000 
whicn  would  be  made  as  soon  as  the  mil- 
lionaire returned  from  Europe      Miss  Watts 
could   not   see   the   books   as  she   has    ^een 
blind  for  soma  years,    but   after  numerous 
visits    she    agreed    to    the    proposition    and 
paid  the  $30,000.     That  was  last  April.     To 
her   the   books   were   nothing    but   security 
They   have    not   been,  unpacked,    but    bave 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  mysterious  mil- 
lionaire    who     never     came.       When     the 
fraudulent   operations   in   Boston   were    ex- 
posed she  began  to  realize  that  she  is  one 
of  the  victims.     Men  who  called   on  her  to 
negotiate    the    trade    are    now    in    custody, 
it  is  said.     Civil  suits  may  be  instituted  to 
r-*  the  return  of  the  money. 


UNION    HALL 

48  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


GRAND 
EVENING  BENEFIT 

Monday    Evening,    December   2nd     1912 

at  8  o'clock 


Ausonia   Printing  Company  ■  231    Hanover  Street 


PROGRAM 


i& 


To   be  or  not  to  be  from  Shakespeare's 


HAMLET 


Given  by  the  Artist 


JOSEPH     F.    MERENDA 


Will    follow 


r- 


GABRIELLA 


THE    BLIND'S    SISTER 


Emotional  drama  in  3  acts,  written  by 
Prof.   D.  CHIOSSONE 


The  part  of  the  blind  will  be  impersonated  by  an 
authentic  blind 

Sig.  ALFRED  PELLINO 


-J, 


ersons  ^Represented 

— >#- 


GABRIELLA  C Painter) 

Sig.ra  Ada  Ne$i 

Leonardo 

A.  Pellino 

Eduardo 

Ugo  Trisolini 

Giorgio 

G.  Sartori 

Carolina 

Sig.na  G.  Masi 

ARNOLDO 

M.  D'India 

Daniele 

L.   Serafini 

PIETRO  (servant) 

P.  Pauluccio 

*€ 


y* 


ORCHESTRA 

directed  by  Prof.  L.  BARONE 


ADMISSIONS       $1  -  75c.  -  50c. 
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NEW   YORK   AM-HiWCAN 


Saturday,    Dec.    7,    1912. 

|jjimd  Doctor  to  Use 
Legacy  on  the  Blind 

Mo^y  Left  to  Philadelp'hian  by  Man 
lefited    Will    Be   Spent    on 
More   Good   Works. 


oniy  Le 
H^Ben 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  6.— Dr.  William  J. 
Nealon,  a  blind  physician,  who  has  just 
inherited  $30,000  by  the  death  of  a 
man  whom  he  befriended  years  ago, 
announced  to-day  that  hfc  would  give 
half  the  amount  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  which  the  blind  mar  have 
the  services  of  skilled  masseurs. 

In  1898,  before  he  became  blind,  Dr.' 
Nealon  became  acquainted  at  Atlantic 
City  with  Philip  Sheridan,  of  Cali- 
fornia. Sheridan's  eyes  were  troubling 
him  and  Dr.  Nealon  advised  him  to  go 
to  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  treatment.  Sheridan  did  so 
and  was  cured.  Then  he  went  to  his 
i California  home,  where  he  died  four 
weeks  ago. 

A"  week  later  the  surgeon  who  op- 
erated on  his  eyes  received  a  letter 
from  a  lawyr  asking  for  Dr.  Nealon's 
address.  It  was  sent  tfim  and  the 
legacy  paid.  Dr.  Nealon  himself  be- 
came blind  some  years  ago,  lost  his 
practice  and  spent  what  money  he  had 
Peeking  a  cure.  He  said  to-day  that  he 
had  given  up  hope  of  recovering  his 
sight,  but  he  would  use  part  of  his 
legacy  to  aid  others  In  his  plight. 


WORCESTER  (MASS.)    TEL.EGRA 


>■  Saturday.    Dec.   14,   1912. 


BLIND  MAN' 


In  Exhibit  of  Work  of  Inmates  of  Wor- 
cester   State  Hoautftal. 


Anyone  who  wishes  M  9Mfe  al  blind 
man's  conception  of  a^  airship  will 
find  it  at  the  Worcester  state  hospital 
in  the  wonderful  exhibit  of  work  of 
inmates,  which  Dr.  E.  V.  Scribner  ex- 
tends a  special  invitiation  to  all  inter- 
ested persons  to  visit.  The  exhibit  will 
be  open  every  day  except  Sunday  frorr 
10  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

It  is  a  remarkable  display.  It  was 
described  in  detail  In  The  Telegrarr 
when  it  was  at  the  state  asylum  or 
Summer  street  in  July. 

There  is  a  special  addition  to  the 
exhibit  of  work  done  by  the  patient: 
in  the  hospital  under  Dr.  Scribner's  di 
rection. 

The  airship  is  in  this  list,  and  there 
is  a  trolley  car  made  by  the  same  blinc 
man  which  is  a  most  interesting  piec< 
of  work. 

The  whole  exhibit  is  truly  marvel- 
ous. Persons  in  their  right  minds  ano 
with  sound  bodies  could  not  bette) 
some  of  it.  while  the  work,  even  of  pa- 
tients who  can  simply  unravel  theii 
old  garments  and  make  them  over  intc 
something  new,  shows  that  remarkable 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insane  and  Imbecile  people  to 
bring  such  results  In  the  work  of  their 

From  asylums  and  hospitals  through- 
out the  state  there  are  examples  of 
useful  work,  decorative  plans  and 
their  fulfilment,  notably  at  this  sea- 
son the  Christmas  adornment.  How 
the   patients  can  concentrate   upon  the 


work  is  a  mystery,  and  yet  it  is  part- 
ly explained  by  humane  treatment, 
freedom  to  use  native  talent  and  edu- 
cational work  under  the  able  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  the  equal  of  any  In 
the  public  schools.  Indeed  it  requires 
a  particular  genius,  almost,  to  get 
such  results  under  such  difficult  con- 
ditions. 

Basketry,  sewing,  painting,  maga- 
zine articles  that  appear  to  have  been 
inspired  by  rational  minds,  are  in  the 
collection.  The  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  haa  directed  its  exhibit, 
and  the  invitation  to  visit  is  general. 
There  will  be  somebody  on  hand  to 
explain  all  and  to  answer  questions. 
An  hour  or  two  passed  in  visiting  this 
marvelous  ex'iibit  is  part  of  an  educa- 
tion in  a  direction  upon  which  there 
has  been  but  little  light  till  these  ex- 
amples of  work  were  gathered  for 
public  view. 

A's^ake,      Marlboro      or.  EflfiLUj1— £&r 


passes 
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Sunday,  Dec.  15,  1912. 
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ON  GUARD 


Stays  With  Brother 
Who  Sustains  Shock 


IflNG  VIGIL  AT  HOME 
IN  WEBSTER 


Narcisse  Beahn  Found  Uncon- 
scious by  Son 


Special   to  The  Telegram 

WEBSTER,  Dec.  13.—  With  his  blind 
brother  as  guard,  Narcisse  Bean,  Park 
street,  was  found  today  by  his  son,  Louis,  ! 
suffering  from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
at  the  home  on  Park  street.  Narcisse 
was  stricken  a  few  minutes  after  supper 
time  yesterday,  and  remained  all  night 
and  day  without  attendance  but  that  of 
the   blind   brother,    Joseph    Bean. 

Dr..  Joseph  N.  Roy  was  called  tonight 
to  the  home,  and  found  Narcisse  in  a 
critical  condition,  and  his  death  is  ex- 
pected. The  house  presented  a  terrible 
appearance,  with  the  man  on  a  bed  un- 
conscious for  nearly  2-1  hours. 

Joseph  Bean,    who    is  totally   blind,    and 

said  he  first  noticed  that  something  was 
wrong  last  night  when  his  brother,  Nar- 
cisse called  to  him  and  asked  him  to  lay 
him  on  the  bed.  Groping  his  way  to  the 
bedside,  Joseph  laid  his  brother  down  on 
the  bed.  Narcisse  was  sitting  on  the 
bed  at   that    time   and   unable    to   move. 

From  the  time  that  Joseph  laid  his 
brother  on  the  bed,  Narcisse  never  spoke, 


and  the  blind  men  was  unable  to  get  any 
help.  The  stertorious  breathing  of  Nar- 
cisse showed  that  he  was  alive  and  Jo- 
seph sat  by  the  bed  to  be  near  his  broth- 
er  in    case    lie    needed    anything. 

The  blind  man  holding  the  unconscious 
brother's  hand,  the  two  were  found  late 
this  afternoon  by  Louis,  son  of  Narcisse. 
who  called  at  the  house.  Louis  imme- 
diately sent  for  Dr.  Roy,  and  with  the 
help  of  neighbors,  started  renovating  the 
house. 

Joseph  said:  "I  noticed  that  he  talked 
queerly,  and  after  I  had  laid  him  down, 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He 
could  not  speak,  and  T  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  I  knew  that  he  was  not  dead  by 
his   breathing. 

"I  was  afraid  to  leave  him  aione  to  go 
uut  after  help^  because  I  thought—that  he 
might  wake  up  and  want  something,  and 
I  ought  to  be  there  to  get  it  for  him. 
Then  I  thought  of  going  out.  but  I  was 
afraid  of  setting  lost,  and  with  meeting 
somebody  who  would  not  understand  me. 

"If  help  had  not  come,  I  would  have 
gone  out.  as  I  could  not  stand  the  strain 
any    longer." 

Narcisse  is  62  years  of  ase  and  worked 
yesterday  at  his  employment  with  the  J. 
I  T.  Ozeault  Co.,  roofers  and  eoncreters 
Mrs.  Bean,  wife  of  Narcisse,  is  away  on 
|  a  visit  to  Norwich,  Ct.,  where  she  is  re- 
cuperating from  a  recent  illness.  The 
two  brothers  remained  at  home. 

Dr.  Joseph  N.  Roy,  who  is  attending 
Narcisse,  said  tonight  that  there  was  lit/ 
lie  hope  for  his  recovery,  from  the  nar- 
ture  of  the  shook  and  the  fact  that  Be 
was  so  lone  without  medical  treatment?' 
Mrs.  Bean  hps  been  notified  of  her  hus- 
band's   condition    and    will    return. 


St     finals     Mo      Wlube  D"UJOcrai 
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Sedalia    Magistrate    Holds    Attorney 

in  Contempt  for  Motions,  but  Can 

Not    Identify. 


Probably  the  first  effort  ever  made  to 
apply  the  recall  of  Judicial  decisions  in 
Missouri  Is  reported  by  Attorney  Sam  D. 
Hodgdon  of  Clayton,  who  returned  yes- 
terday from  a  trip  to  Sedalia.  The  de- 
cision was  rendered  by  J.  B.  Rickman, 
the  famous  blind  Justice  of  the  peace  of 
Sedalia.  Although  handicapped  by  loss 
of  his  sight,  it  4s  said  Rickman  can  Iden- 
tify nearly  every  one  in  Sedalia  or  the 
.surrounding  country    by  the   voice. 

"A  unique  tning  about  the  Justice  is  his 
provision  for  the  future,"  said  Mr.  Hodg- 
don. "On  his  stationery  is  printed,  'Can- 
didate for  re-election  November,  1914.' 
This  is  followed  by:  'O,  Justice,  when 
expelled  from  other  habitations,  make 
this  thy  dwelling  place.'  In  another  cor- 
ner is  the  picture  of  an  eye,  under  which 
are  the  words,  'For  Business.'  A  cut  of 
the   justice   also   adorns   his   letterheads." 

Charge  Changed  to  Felony. 

"Justice  Rickman  Friday  was  hearing  a 
case  in  which  George  Danforth,  son  of 
J.  N.  Danforth,  former  county  judge  of 
Pettis  County,  was  the  defendant.  He 
was  charged  with  torturing  a  mule  by 
using  a  breaking  bit  in  its  mouth.  The 
first  charge  brought  was  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, a  misdemeanor,  b'tt  this  was 
changed  to  the  more  serious  one,  a  fel- 
ony, before  the  trial  began.  Justice 
Rickman  ordered  Danforth  held  for  the 
grand  jury. 

"There  was  silence  in  the  courtroom 
when  W.  D.  Steele,  attorney  for  Dan- 
forth sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  'All  in  favor  of  recalling  the  justice's 
decision  say  "aye,"  '  he  fairly  shouted. 

"Every  one  in  the  room  except  the 
prosecutors  was  in  favor  of  the  motion 
and  so  stated,  vociferously.  'All  in  favor 
of  denouncing  the  prosecutors  say 
"aye,"  '  said  Steele.  To  this  they  also 
agreed. 

"At  this  point  the  justice  arose  and 
ordered  quiet.  He  said  the  man  who 
made  the  motions  was  in  contempt  of 
court,  but  he  could  not  accuse  him  be- 
cause lie  had  disguised  his- voice." 
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Thursday,    Dec.    26,    1512. 


4,000  BASKET  DINNERS 


Blind    Negro    Grandmother    Is 
First  Recipient  of  Holi- 
day Cheer. 


MISS      BOOTH      AS      SANTA 


Christmas  Festival  for  Children 

Follows  Distribution 

of  Food. 


When  the  heavy  doors  of  the  Ninth 
Regiment  Armory  on  West  Fourteenth 
street  were  thrown  open  yesterday  mot- 
ley and  polyglot  battalions  from  Poverty 
Hollow  and  Hungry  Lane  trooped  in  as 
guests  of  the  Salvation  Army,  which 
had  prepared  4,000  baskets  of  Christmas 
dinners. 

In  each  basket  were  a  large  chicken, 
potatoes,  apples,  a  bag  of  rice,  another  of 
sugar,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  can  of  soup,  a 
package  of  macaroni  and  a  can  of  vege- 
tables. 

As  early  as  8  o'clock  In  the  morning 
the  ticket  holders  trudged  through  the 
snow  and  slush  toward  the  armory. 
Very  few  arrived  by  the  cars.  They  were 
mostly  women  and  children,  although 
some  men  showed  up  with  tickets. 

Miss  Eva  Booth,  the  commander  of 
the  army,  presided  at  the  distribution 
and  made  a  short  address  before  hand- 
ing out  the  first  basket. 

"I  wish  you  all  a  Merry,  Merry 
Christmas  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am 
made  the  instrument  of  those  who  have 
an  abundance  of  the  world's  goods  in 
giving  comfort  to  their  less  fortunate 
brothers,"  she  said  from  the  platform 
that  had  been  erected  at  the  western 
end  of  the  armory. 

Then  she  she  left  the  platform  and 
went  to  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
where  the  full  dinner  baskets  were  piled 
up  tier  upon  tier.  Fifty  men  from  the  j 
army's  industrial  home,  former  down 
and  outs  that'had  been  put  upon  their 
feet  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living, 
showed  up  in  white  coats  to  serve  as 
waiters  upon  the  hungry  army. 

Chairs  were  provided  in  the  centre 
of  the  drill  room  and  the  women  and 
children  rested  after  their  walk,  in  some 
cases  a  long  one,  while  waiting  for  the 
distribution  to  begin. 

A  basket  was  handed  to  Miss  Booth 
by  one  of  the  white  coated  squad  and 
the  first  applicant  to  come  forward  was 
an  aged  negro  woman  from  Minetta 
lane.     A  little  girl  led  her  by  the  hand. 

"What's  the  matter,  auntie;  can't  you 
see?"   inquired  Miss  Booth. 

"No,  missus.  De  good  Lord  done  took 
mah  sight  long  years  ago — so  long  Ah 
cain't  jes'  remembuh.  But  Ah'm  thank- 
ful fo'  all  His  mercies"  the  old  lady 
said. 

The  little  girl  explained  that  the  blind 
woman  was  her  grandmother.  Her 
mother,  she  said,  supported  the  famiV- 
by  taking  in  washing.  Her  father  had 
gone  away  a  long  time  ago  and  never 
came  back. 

"T'ank  ye,  missus,  ta'nk  ye,"  said  the 
woman  fervently  as  she  and  her  grand- 
child lugged  off  the  heavy  basket 


The  Army  had  given  special  attention 
to  families  where  there  was  no  man 
bread  winner.  The  investigators  re- 
ported a  large  number  of  w-idows.  A 
number  of  hlLnii  wnamen  with  children 
leading  them  showed  up  at  the  armory. 
It  was  calculated  that  16,000  pounds 
of  chicken  were  given  out. 

In  the  afternoon  the  armory  was 
arranged  for  the  children.  There  were 
two  gigantic  Christmas  trees,  decorated 
and  illuminated.  Twelve  Santa  Clauses 
came  from  behind  the  big  spruce  trees 
and  the  children  holding  tickets  were 
invited  to  step  forward  and  interview 
St.  Nick.  There  were  3,000  of  thesi 
youngsters. 
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AFTER  TWO  TQ 


Mrs.  Rosalie  Crowell  Has  Joy- 
ous Christmas. 

After  being  practically  blind  for  two 
years,  Mrs.  Rosalie  Crowell,  70,  sister 
of  Mrs.  William  L.  Crowell,  98  Weston 
street,  who  was  able  only  to  tell  day- 
light from  darkness  during  that  time, 
received  a  most  welcome  Christmas 
gift  Tuesday  by  having  her  eyesight 
restored.  Dr.  John  Morgan  of  Boston 
acted  in  the  role  of  Santa  Claus. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Crowell  is  a  resident 
of  West  Dennis,  but,  following  the 
final  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Mor- 
gan Tuesday,  came  to  the  home  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  William  L.  Crowell, 
and  passed  the  most  eventful  Christ- 
mas of  her  life  with  her  sister,  her 
brother-in-law,  Capt.  William  L.  Crow- 
ell; her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anton  Smith, 
and  her  son-in-law,  Capt.  Anton 
Smith,  and  other  friends  and  relatives 
in  this  city  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
two  years. 

She  will  return  to  her  home  in  West 
Dennis  Saturday  with  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  and  greet  her  scores  of  friends 
and  relatives  on  Cape  Cod,  whose 
faces  she  has  not  been  able  to  gaze 
upon  for  so  long. 

Over  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Crowell 
was  stricken  nearly  totally  blind,  by 
cataracts  forming  over  both  eyes.  Her 
eyes  lost  their  luster  and  she  ap- 
peared to  be  hopelessly  blind.  She 
employed  the  services  of  several  ex- 
perts and  noted  eye  specialists  but 
their  attempts  to  rurtuu!  liu.  uight. 
were   of  no  avail. 

About  three  weeks  ago  her  sister 
urged  her  to  be  treated  by  Dr.  John 
Morgan  of  Boston.  She  consented 
and  the  first  operation  on  Mrs.  Crow- 
ell's  eyes  was  performed  Thursday, 
Dec.  12.  This  operation  was  followed 
by  other  treatments  and  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  22,  a  bandage  was  placed  over 
her  eyes.  On  Tuesday,  Dec.  24,  the 
day  before  Christmas,  Dr.  Morgan 
visited  her  and  began  removing  the 
bondage. 

As  he  was  removing  it  he  took  his 
watch  from  his  pocket.  Suddenly  tak- 
ing fcfee  bandage  from  Mrs.  Crowell's 
eyes  he  held  the  watch  within  a  foot 
of  her  face  and  asked  her  to  tell  him 
what  time  it  was.  Mrs.  Crowell  look- 
ed at  the  watch,  gasped  and  with  a 
joyful  cry  told  him  the  hour.    The  doc- 


tor gave  his  consent  for  her  to  pass 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  her  sis- 
ter and  the  merry  party  left  at  once 
for  this  city,  where  the  most  enjoy- 
able Christmas  took  place  at  the 
Crowell  home. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Crowell  was  born  in 
South  Dennis  and  is  70  years  of  age. 
She  enjoys  the  best  of  health  and  de- 
spite her  age  and  former  affliction, 
looks  younger  by  many  years.  Her 
husband,  who  is  dead,  was  for  years 
a  sea'  captain.  She  has  one  daugher, 
Mrs.  Anton  Smith,  whose  husband  is 
also  a  sea  captain  and  whose  ship  js 
at  present  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Crowell 
is  known  to'  hundreds  on  Cape  Cod 
and  has  many  friends  in  this  city  hav- 
ing been  a  frequent  visitor  here  before 
her  misfortune. 


itvmimtx  mass*  oazsjtos 


Friday,  Jan.  S,  1313. 


A  Columbus,  Ohio,  woirr&n,  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Liggett,  who  has  just  recovered  her  sight 
after  four  years  of  blindness,  is  quoted  in 
a    press    dispatch      as      bewildered 
shocked   by   the   change,  in   styles 
men's  clothes,  particularly  by  the  scanti- 
ness of  their  gowns.     Her  sentiments  are 
shared    by   millions    of   women,    who    pri- 
vately defy  the  edicts  of  fashion,  yet  who 
on    their    next   visit   to      the     dressmaker 
probably  order  cuttings  a  little  more  dar- 
ing than  before.     The  women's  maga 
ling  with  protests  against  the  subservient 
yielding  to  Paris  styles,  advocating  cloth- 
ing   types   fitted    to    the   more   wholesome 
American   temperament.        One     sus 
that  the  women  who  write  these  articles 
use    the    money-,  thereby    earned    to    buy 
gowna  in  the  styles  they  are  condemning. 
The    economic    argument    probably      will 
not  be  influential   either  way.     When  did 
fair  woman  ever  withhold  her  hand  from 
a  fashion  because  it  cost  more?    There  is  j 
no  doubt  that  tight  skirts  save  money  by 
requiring  less   cloth.       But   that  economy 
u;  probably  more  than  offset  because  it 
requires   more   expert  dressmakers   today 
to  arrange     these     scant    skirts     in     the 
perfect  tit  which  woman's  critical  eye  de- 
mands.    One     can     hardly     believe     that 
bright,    clever   women    are    always   going 
to  be  so  submissive.     In  the  construction 
:  and  furnishing  of  homes,   individuality  is 
given  full  play.     You  do  not  have  to  build 
|  a  colonial  house  with  fluted  pillars,  mere- 
ly because  it  suits  your  neighbor's  taste. 
Why.j}ot  the  same  individuality  in  dre.s§? 

v)  eLYV-u. fir  , 
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BLIND  PHONE  GIRLS 

ARE  SUCCESSFUL 

BALTIMORE,   Jan.   5.— The  blind  tele- 
been   tried' and  proved  a 
ess   in    Baltimore     Miss   Elsie    Son- 
man  was  the  first.    She  operates  the 
exchange    for    the    Sheppard-Pratt    asy- 
lum.   Recently  the  Maryland  School,  for 
the    Blind    turned    out   five    other    well- 
trained  gals,  and  the  managers  believe 
they    can    open    this    field    of   work    to 
many  otheni. 
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Sunday,   Jan.   5,    191 C. 


IKS  RALLY 
TO  BUY  FOOTWEAR 

Fl 


Apiece  to 
"Rose,"  Who  Is 
eed  of  Shoes. 


"Rose  needs  some  shoes. 
The    soles    of   Rose's    feet   are    on    the 
md,    which    is   pretty   uncomfortable 
flays    when    t]  merits    are    wet 

and  cold.  Rose's  sin  es— what  there  is 
left  of  them,  are  soaked  through  and 
through  on  such  days,  and  the  damp- 
ness and  cold  gets  into  her  poor  old 
bones  and  make  her  ache  all  over. 

"Why   don't  she   get  so 
or    stay   at    home    in    bad   weal  her?"    is 
the  question  that  some  might  ask. 
There's  a  reason.  ,- 

It  isn't  that  Rose  hasn't  a  home,  for 
she  has.  Out  in  a  dreary  section  of 
the  city  Rose  lives  in  two  tiny  rooms, 
for  which  she  pays  the  munificient  sum 
of  $2  a  month. 

Rose  sells  papers  for  a  living.  You  can 
see  her  almost  any  day  up  in  H  street, 
not  far  from  Fourteenth.  She  sells 
The  Times,  and  on  Thursdays  she  sells 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  when 
she  is  lucky,  she  makes  sometimes  as 
much  as  $1.50  a  week,  though  it  is  more 
often   a   solitary  dollar. 

In  all  kinds  of  weather  you  can  see 
old"  Rose,  who  says  she  is  fifty-nine 
years    old.  kons   her   age   from 

the  time  the  war  broke  out. 

Tfow  ton    big    to  In 

Santa  Claus,  and  there  are  other  rea- 
sons, too,  why  she  doubts  the  exist- 
ent, i  kind  old  saint.  But  there 
are  other  people'  who  do,  and  one  of 
them  is  Mary,  who  afso  sells  papers. 

Mary  Ha  san  Idea. 

This  other  woman  is  poor,  extremely 
poor.      She    lost    everythin  pos- 

sessed in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake, 
anil  has    been    making    her 

living  by  selling  papers  in   the 
cities    between    California    and    Wash- 
ington. 

Th.  ie   is   still   poor;    though   she 

ls    ,  a    to    keep    her   business   go- 

ing In  all  sorts  pi   weather;   though  the 
returns  from  her  investment  are  small, 
y    Bailey      still      has      that    happy, 
buoyant,    gladdening    smile    that    Che 

rybody  who  passes  her  place  of  busi- 
nei  '  G   streets. 

Mary  Bailey  wanted  to  do  something 
for  Rose,  but  she  hadn't  enough  money 
to  buy  the  shoes  that  Mary  needs  so 
badly.  She  had  an  idea,  though,  an 
Idea  that  was  prompted  by  her  own 
sympathy  for  the  poor  old  blind  news- 
paper woman  who  had  no  shoes.  She 
had  heard  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Girl  of 
The  Washington  Times,  who  is  only  a 
St.  Nicholas  Girl  about  three  weeks  In 
the  year,  and  at  other  times  only  an 
ordinary  newspaper  person.  So  between 
I  !ons.  when  she  wasn't  so  busy, 
Mary  Bailey  brought  this  other  news- 
paper seller,  the  blind  one,  down  to  the 
Munsey  building  and  asked  to  see  the 
St.  Nicholas  Girl.  But  that  she  thought 
that  it  would  be  so  much  sweeter  and 
would  mean  so  much  more  to  Rose  and 
the  boys  (meaning  the  little  news  mer- 
chants of  the  downtown  streets)  if  the 

pennies    with    which   to    buy    the    shoes 

came  from  them. 


Newsboys   to   Rescue. 

Mary  had  already  collected  5  cents 
Horn  the  newsboys  near  Rose's  place  of 
business,  and  these  3  cents  meant  as 
much  to  the  five  little  ragged  chaps  who 
gave  them,  as  $100  might  from  the  men 
and  women  who  could  afford  to  give 
them.  When  the  source  and  purpose  of 
thes-a  nve  pennies  had  been  explained,  it 
was  not  long  before.  143  more  had  been 
added  to  the  5  cents  that  Mary  had  col- 
lected, and  every  one  of  these  143  pen- 
had  been  cheerfully  given  by  the 
little  newsboys  who  collect  in  The  Times 
alley wav.  back  of  15  street,  each  di 
<o  obtain  their  bundle  of  merchandise. 

It's  only  a  little  study  in  optimism; 
only  a  little  straw  blown  across  the 
pathway   of  a  busy   writer,  goes 

to  show  that  there  is  no  movement  or 
kindness  or  philanthropy  which  does  not 
cast  its  seed  in  the  tno3t  unexpected 
places.  The  spirit  of  giving  found  its 
way  u<>  a  back  alleyway  of  a  busy  city, 
and  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these 
little  newsies,  some  of  whom,  perhaps, 
had  been  unable  to  make  any  gift  for 
the  Christmas  season  other  than  this. 

tastoit  ^ransmiit 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass., 
as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1913 

—  Charles  W  Masterson,  recently 
elected  to  tl  Washington  State  Legis- 
lature, has  been  blind  eince  he  was  seven 
years  of  age.  He  has  managed  to  edu- 
cate himself,  and  is  a  figure  of  promi- 
nence in  "is  part  of  the  State — Walla 
Walla.  He  has  three  laws  in  mind  and 
will  try  to  have  thsm  passed.  They  are: 
To  build  an  industrial  school  where  the 
adult  blind  may  be  taught  occupations; 
second,  a  law  to  permic  commissioners 
giving  pensions  to  the  blind  who  through 
physical  inability  or  old  age  are  unable 
to  work  at  any  occupation;  third,  a  com- 
missioner to  secure  data  on  the  bliflA 
and  make  recommendations. 


LTIMORE.    -\li\,    SUN    (i 

Saturday.    Jan.    11 

BLIND  MAN  HITS 
GOOD  SAMARITANS 


Lewisj Adelman    Resents 

Being  Saved  From 

Hole  In  Street. 


RAPS    FIRST    RESCUER 


Bangs  Second  With  Cane,  Hammers 

Third  And  Punches  Policeman 

Who  Arrested  Him. 


Three  big,  righteous,  really  truly 
Good  Samaritans  overflowing  with  hu- 
man kindness,  were  put  to  flight  and 
a  great  big  policeman  flustered  on 
Baltimore  street  near  Light  this 
morning  by  one  little  blind  man.  He 
is  Lewis  Adelman,  149  North  High 
street. 


Though  they  saved  him  from  seri- 
ous injury,  if  not  from  death,  he 
"poked"  the  first  one  on  the  chin,  he 
cut  the  head  of  another  with  a  blow 
of  his  cane  and  hammered  the  third 
in  the  jaw.  Besides  this  he  punched 
the  big,  flustered  policeman  in  the 
stomach.  He  was  too  short  to  strike 
the  officer  in  the  face. 

Then  one  and  all  showed  that  they 
were  the  Simon-pure,  all-wool  and  a 
yard  wide,  real  thing  in  the  good 
Samaritan  line  for  they  refused  to 
enter  charges  against  him.  The  dis- 
orderly conduct  charges  were  dis- 
missed. 

When  the  fights  happened  they 
brought  a  great  crowd.  Most  persons 
stood  with  mouths  open  in  amaze- 
ment at  a  man,  especially  a  blind  man, 
who  resented  kindness. 

"The  next  blind  man  I  see  in  dan- 
ger of  getting  run  over,  or  of  falling 
into  a  hole,  or  of  running  into  a  live 
wire,  can  go  to  blazes  before  I  help 
him,"  muttered  one  big  man,  and  a 
score  or  more  persons  who  heard  him 
echoed  the  sentiment. 

Traveling    With   Suitcase. 

With"  a  suitcase  in  one  hand  and  a 
cane  in  the  other  the  blind  man  wan- 
dered down  the  north  side  of  Balti- 
more street  near  St.  Paul  about  8 
o'clock  this  morning.  Stumbling 
along,  he  attracted  attention. 

Becoming  confused  in  the  middle  of 

the  block,  he  started  across  the  street. 

It  has  been  torn  up,  and  a  ditch  20 

feet   deep    yawned   in   front  of  him. 

"Ignorant  of  his  danger,  he  stepped  on. 

!     Horrified,   the   passing   crowd   saw 
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The  first  Good  Samaritan  takes  the 
count. 

him.  Rushing  out  through  the  mud 
and  stones,  Good  Samaritan  No.  1, 
who  was  "Johnny-on-the-spot,"  took 
Adelman  by  the  arm,  saying: 

"You  are  running  into  a  big  hole. 
Let  me  help  you  across  the  street." 

Adelman  never  stopped  to  reason 
why,  he  never  stopped  to  say  a  word, 
he  just  punched  Good  Samaritan  No. 
1  in  the  face.  There  was  a  "punch" 
behind  the  blow,  for  the  skin  was  cut 
and  bruised. 

"Go  to  !"  said  the  No.  1  as  he 

turned  on  his  heel  and  left  him  to 
his  fate. 

John  pressed  blindly  on  toward  the 
deep  ditch. 

Nothing  daunted,  Good  Samaritan 
No.  2,  William  Hagner,  who  had  seen 
No.  1  "get  his,"  advanced  boldly  to 
the  rescue.  Just  as  the  feet  of  Adel- 
man were  slipping  over  the  brink,  he 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming: 

"Man,  you  are  falling  into  a  hole 
and  don't  know  it!  I  will  take  you 
to  the  sidewalk." 

So  holding  him  tightly  by  the  arm 
he  started  to  pilot  him  through  a  maze 
of  traffic  to  the  south  side  of  the  street. 
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Just  as  soon  as  he  could  wiggle  his 
arm  loose  Adelman  struck  No.  2  over 
the  right  eye  with  his  heavy  cane.  It 
raised  a  welt  and  brought  blood. 

"Well,  I'll  be  er .    Get  run  over 

if  you  want  to!"  burst  from  No.  2. 

And  so  he  abandoned  him  to  his  fate 
five  feet  from  the  curbstone. 

Then  Entered  The  Newsboy. 

"Jimmie,"  the  newsboy,  essayed  the 
part  of  Good  Samaritan  No.  "3.  He 
evidently  thought  his  youth  and  ex- 
perience with  half  -  over  -  the  -  seas 
drunks  and  probably  his  beauty, 
would  save  him  from  the  fate  of  No. 
1  and  No.  2.  Undeterred  by  the  scenes 
he  had  witnessed,  he  advanced  to  res- 
cue No.  3.  He  got  the  blind  man  to 
the  curbstone  before  he  "got  his"  in 
an  upper  cut  on  the  jaw. 

"Jimmie"  was  speechless  for  a  mo- 
ment.     Then  he  burst  forth  with: 

"Gee!     I   only  wanted   to  help  de' 
guy." 

By  this  time  Policeman  Harry 
Bryan  arrived  on  the  scene.  In  spite 
of  the  carnage  already  wrought,  he 
saw  his  duty  and  ac"/ranced  bravely 
on  the  blind  man. 

Grabbing  him  by  the  arm,  he  de- 
manded: 

"What  is  wrong  with  you?" 

Blow    For    Law's    Representative. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  said  Adel- 
man, and  he  "punched"  him  in  th« 
"paunch." 

"Ouch!"  said  Bryan.  "You  must  not 
strike  me.     I  am  a  policeman." 

"Don't  care  who  you  are.  Don't 
touch  me  then,"  replied  the  blind 
man  with  heat. 

"He's  blind,"  broke  in  a  man  with 
a  mustache.  "Please  don't  arrest  him, 
officer." 

"I  ain't  blind  and  he  can't  arrest 
me,"  contradicted  John. 

The  policeman,  who  was  new  to  the 
downtown  district  and  who  did  not 
recognize  the  blind  man  as  Adelman, 
also  tried  to  play  the  Good  Samaritan. 

"I  believe  you  would  be  better  in  the 
station  house." 

"All  right,"  replied  Adelman,  with 
a  bored  air.  So  they  departed  up  St. 
Paul  street,  Adelman  carrying  his 
suitcase  in  one  hand  and  his  cane  in 
the  other.  Bryan  held  John  with  one 
hand  and  rubbed  the  "punched 
paunch"  with  the  other. 
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Friday,  Jan.  17,  1913. 


MISS    IMURA    RETCRXS    TO    JAPAN 

Tenclier  of  the   Blind  and   Deaf   Hopes 
to  Start  School  in  Her  Own  Country 

Miss  Ei  Imura  ^PfrxBwwfcwrrTflTs  morn- 
ing for  San  Francisco,  from  which  port 
she  will  sail  on  the  Manchuria,  Jan.  23, 
for  Yokohama.  Many  friends  were  at 
the  South  Station  to  say  "Sayonara"  to 
this  little  woman  who  has  lived  in  Bos- 
ton during  five  of  the  seven  years  since 
she  came  to  America  to  observe  eauca- 
tional  systems.  Miss  Imura  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  it  is  her 
desire  to  establish  p.  vocational  centre 
in  Tokio  for  graduates  of  the  Govern- 
ment school  in  that  city.  She  should 
reach  Japan  on  Feb  9  and  goes  directly 
to  her  father's  home  in  the  province  of 
Shizuokaken,  under  the  shadow  of 
Fujiyama,  for  a  long  rest  before  putting 
her  plan  in  operation. 


Fric 


SLINJ)    RECLUSE    STARVES 

Teighbors  Rescue  Aged  Woman 
Who  Lost  Key. 

[By  Telegraph  to  The  Tribune.! 

Burlington,  N.  .7.,  .Ian.  16.— Locked  a 
prisoner  JMher  home  on  Barclay  street 
for  threeuays,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stewart, 
eighty-five  yeafs  old  and  blind,  was 
found  by  neighbors,  this  afternoon  at 
the  point  of  death  from  starvation. 
Locking  her  bedroom  door  Monday 
night,  the  aged  woman,  who  lives 
alcne.  mislaid  the  key.  and,  because 
of  her  blindness,  was  unable  to  find  it 
again  the  next  morning. 

She  fumbled  about  the  room  for 
hours,  until  overcome  by  hunger  and 
weakness,  and  for  two  days  she  must 
have  lain  in  a  semi-conscious  cond 
tion.  Neighbor?,  hearing  groan 
broke  into  the  house  this  afterno 
and  discovered  Mrs.  Stewart  in  a  pit 
able  state. 

Although    well-to-do    and    with    se 
eral    relatives,    the    aged    woman    ha 
preferred    the    life    of    a    recluse,    even 
after     stricken     with      total      blindness. 
Police  summoned  to  her  home  several 
months  ago  found  money   lying  about 
in     every     room;     yet     ehe    refused    t 
spend  it  for  nourishment. 
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Saturday,  Jan.  18,  1913. 


Personal    Items.  <Jt 

Miss  Ei  Imura,  who  has  been  in  Bos- 
ton for  several  years  studying  educa- 
tional methods,  and  especially  industrial 
training  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  left 
Boston  yestertfafToT"  San  Francisco, 
from  which  port  she  will  sail  on  the 
Manchuria,  June  23,  for  Yokohama.  This 
little  Japanese  woman  made  many  friends 
during  her  stay  here.  She  hopes  to 
establish  a  vocational  centre  in  Tokio 
for  graduates  of  the  government  school 
in  that  city.  She  expects  to  arrive  in 
Japan  Feb.  3,  and  will  go  at  once  to  her 
father's  homo  in  the  province  of  Shizuo- 
kaken. ^Mgl 
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Wednesday,  Jan.  22,  1913. 


MEANEST  MAN   FOUN 


Jgft,,Js   in    Pittsfleld    and    Stole    Blind 
Man's   Cane. 

The  meanest  man  is  in  Pittsfleld. 
He  stole  a  cane  from  a  blind  man 
yesterday.  John  McCarty,'  H'  "Wllhd 
man  employed  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institution  for,  the 
Blind  in  the  Miller  building  in  Eagle 
strwei*Jfi£t  his  cane  in  the  hall  while 
he  sat  down  on  the  stairs  to  rest. 
Someone  came  in  and  Mr.  McCarty 
heard  him  leave  the  building.  When 
Mr.  McCarty  went  to  get  his  cane  it 
was  gone.  He  would  like  very  much 
to  recover  the  article  as  he  prizes  it 
very  highly,  aside  from  its  usefulness 
in  assisting  him  to  get  around  the 
streets.  W£& 


imoCKTOH.  MASS     ENTERPMSa 
Tuesday,  Jan.  21,  1913. 

Dr.  Burbank  Reports  on  Sub-! 
scriptions  for  E.  Bridge- 
water  Man. 


The  communication  below  has  been 
received  from  Dr.  Lily  Owen  Bur- 
bank  of  Elmwood  concerning  the  blind 
cobbler,  Leroy  E.  Thorpe  of  East 
Bridgewater,  for  whose  relief,  on  ac- 
count of  his  carrying  bullets  in  his 
head  as  a  result  of  the  discharge  of 
a  shotgun  in  his  face  12  years  ago, 
she  was  the  first  to  take  steps.  She 
tells  of  his  present  condition,  follow- 
ing an  operation  to  remove  the  bul- 
lets which  may  eventually  gain  him 
back  the  sight  of  the  right  eye,  and 
reports  the  raising  of  a  considerable 
sum  for  Thorpe  and  his  family  by 
subscription.  Thorpe's  treatment 
thrice  a  week  in  Boston  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  He  is  very  hope- 
ful. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Enterprise: 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  permit  me  to 
thank  those  citizens  of  East  Bridge- 
water  whose  contributions  have  en- 
abled Leroy  E.  Thorpe  to  be  re- 
lieved of  all  care  of  his  family  while 
in  the  hospital  and  during  his  con- 
valescence? 

I  have  so  far  received  $186.50  from 
the  following:  Old  Colony  foundry  em- 
ployes, $25.25;  Cotton  Gin  works, 
$76.25;  Cleaveland  A. Chandler,  Charles 
L.  Nutter,  Charles  F.  Mann,  Ralph  A. 
Baker,  Charles  E.  Burbank,  Clarence 
A.  Chandler,  Clarence  Mitchell,  Henry 
Moorhouse,  Edwin  Hobart,  William 
Curley,  A.  K.  Nutter,  $5  each;  George 
W.  Webber,  S.  E.  Ryder,  Scot  Whit- 
marsh,  John  Alexander,  W.  T.  Greene, 
$2  each;  Fred  E.  Fuller,  M.  F. 
Roach,  Frank  Farmer,  Albert  Doyle, 
H.  Emerson,  Gould  Pitcher,  Ralph 
Case,  Charles  H.  Keith,  Harold  Flagg, 
Schuyler  White,  H.  G.  Field,  Tom 
Whitman,  friend,  B.  E.  Ward,  W.  H. 
Lyon,  W.  Churchill,  Fred  Young, 
$1  each;  Maud  Fuller,  F.  0.  Keith, 
Charles  W.  Hill,  Patrick  Molen,  Rob- 
ert Campbell,  E.  Guy  Carvelle,  50 
cents  each. 

There  is  still  a  paper  open  for  furth- 
er subscription  at  the  Campello  Pub- 
lic Market,  placed  there  at  the  request 
of  past  fellow  workmen,  and  at  Per- 
kins'   news    store,    East    Bridgewater. 

Dr.  Samuel  Harris  will  make  no 
charge  for  his  professional  services; 
there  will  be  however  quite  large  ex- 
penditures for  his  tri-weekly  trips  to 
Boston  and  the  compensation  he  must 
receive  for  loss  of  time. 

The  patient  has  been  for  some  time 
on  the  verge  of  nervous  collapse, 
doubtless  due  to  the  persistant  head- 
aches from  which  he  suffered  prior 
to  the  operation  for  his  relief.  We 
therefore  desire  that  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  treatment  he  be  relieved 
as  far  as  possible  from  financial  re- 
sponsibilties  and  worry.  Further  con- 
tributions are  solicited  and  may  be 
remitted  to  me  or  to  either  of  the 
abovenamed  places. 

Thanking  you  for  the  publication  of 
this  letter,  I  remain 

Truly  yours, 
DR.  LILY  OWEN  BURBANK. 
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Saturday,  Jan,   25,   1913. 


BLDqp^a  ARRESTED  AGAIN 


censed.    Of 

Over  H 

Striking  right 
Louis  Adelman 
"hum"  in  the  vie 
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aching-    Small    Boy 
th.  Cane. 

ith  his  cane, 
i  is  blind^ade  things 
ity  of  High  and  Lex- 
iugton  streets  shortly  after  5  o'clock  yes- 
terday afternoon.  He  swung  the  cane 
with  force,  and  it  descended  on  the  head 
of  Samuel  Abramson,  11  years  old,  822 
Kast  street. 

Abramson  was  taken  to  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal, where  he  was  treated  for  contusions 
of  *he  scalp.  Adelman  was  arrested  by 
Patrolman  Kiggins  and  locked  up  at  the 
Central  Police  Station. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  blind  man   cre- 
ated   a   disturbance   on    Baltimore   street, 
r  St.  Paul  street,  when  he  hit  several 
rsons  with  the  cane  after  they  had  of- 
red    to    help    him    across    the    crowded 
treet.      Justice    Supplee    dismissed    that 
harge  against  him. 


MT).     .- 
Saturday,  Jan,   25,    1913. 

Louis   Adelman   Assaults 
SoliciwtrsTEoy  This  Time 


nd  Is  Held. 


The  hallucination  that  a  Hebrew 
society  is  prosecuting  him  caused 
Louis  Adelman,  a  blind  peddler,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  again 
last  night.  This  morning  Justice  Sup- 
plee, in  the  Central  Police  Station, 
Qrdered  him  held  until  alienists  could 
make  an  examination  into  his  sanity. 

Adelman  was  arrested  last  night  on 
the  charge  of  assaulting  and  striking 
Samuel  Abramson,  11  years  old.  He 
prayed  a  jury  trial  when  he  was  ar- 
rafgned  before  the  magistrate.  Three 
times  during  the  last  two  weeks  Adel- 
man has  been  arrested  on  light 
charges.  In  each  instance  he  had 
wielded  a  heavy  cane  with  a  surpris- 
ing accuracy.  In  all  three  cases  it 
was  some  good  Samaritan  who  suf- 
fered when  Adelman  resented  the  of- 
fer of  assistance  in  crossing  busy 
streets. 

The  boy  whom  Adelman  assaulted 
last  evening  was  unconscious  when 
Patrolman  Kiggins  reached  his  side, 
attracted  by  the  crowd  that  had  gath- 
ered around  him.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Mercy  Hospital,  where  the  phy- 
sicians sewed  up  a  cut  in  his  scalp. 

Justice  Supplee,  before  he  complied 
.with  Adelman's  request  for  a  jury 
trial,  informed  him  that  he  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  severely. 

"This  case,"  he  said,  "is  unmiti- 
gated but  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
blind.  Some  action  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  you  from  striking 
end  possibly  fatally  injuring  people 
who  try  to  help  you  along." 


Sunday.    Jan.    26,    1912. 

WHY  You  Should  ENVY 
Those  Who  Are  BLIND 

WE  feel  infinite  compassion  for  those  unfortunates  who  are  born  into 
the  world  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb.  We  think  of  all  that  they  must 
necessarily  miss;  the  gorgeous  colors  of  sunrise  and  sunset;  the 
rich,  emerald  greens  of  a  spring  landscape;  the  ruby  and  gold  of  a  north- 
ern autumn.  When  we  listen  to  the  sublime  music  wrought  by  a  master 
toucfr  on  violin  or  piano,  or  sit  entranced  as  we  hear  the  voices  of  those 
who  lead  us  from  the  shadowy  vales  of  everyday  life  to  the  mountain  tops 
of  happiness  with  their  exquisite  harmonies  of  deathless  song,  we  sorrow 
for  the  sad  lot  of  those  who  can  never  appreciate  nor  understand  in  the 
slightest  degree  these  delights  of  sense  perception. 

They  are  like  barren,  isolated  islands  in  a  wide,  wide  sea,  and,  so 
far  as  existence  is  concerned',  it  were  better,  mayhap,  had  they  never  been 
born.  Some  have  not  as  much  enjoyment  as  the  lower  forms  of  life  that 
are  endowed  with  all  their  natural  senses. 

And  yet,  contends  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Ogden,  in  a  recent  paper  which 
we  quote  here,  we  are  not  much  better  off  with  our  splendid  gifts  of  sight 
and  hearing,  if  we  consider  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  about  us  of 
which  we  know  the  existence  but  cannot  perceive  by  any  of  our  senses. 
If  an  inhabitant  of  some  other  planet  where  sense  development  has 
reached  its  highest  perfection  were  to  visit  this  world  of  ours  he  might 
regard  us  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  we  regard  the  deaf  and  blind. 

We  hear  by  means  of  vibrations;  we  see  by  vibrations;  we  are 
warned  by  them.  The  mystical  quiverings  and  pulsations  that  travel 
through  the  ether  are  only  means  by  which  we  perceive  the  glories  of  color 
and  form,  and  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  these  vibrations  are  we  capable 
of  interpreting. 


Suppose  we  are  sitting  in  a  room  that  is  perfectly  dark,  where  a  steel 
bar  is  so  suspended  that  it  can  vibrate  without  any  friction,  and  with  as 
great  velocity  as  we  desire  to  give  it.  Let  us  start  the  bar  spinning  on  its 
axis.  We  hear  nothing,  see  nothing,  until  the  bar  beats  the  air  sixteen 
times  in  a  second;  then  we  become  conscious  of  a  deep,  humming  sound, 
the  lowest  that  may  be  heard  by  human  ears. 

We  increase  the  rate  to  17  vibrations,  and  the  pitch  rises;  then  on 
to  32,  when  we  hear  the  octave  of  the  first  sound?;  then  on  and  on, 
doubling  the  rate  each  time,  passing  through  the  various  octaves,  and  the 
pitch  is  ever  rising.  Finally,  when  it  is  vibrating  at  the  rate  of  about 
40,000  per  second,  the  sound  is  a  shrill,  ear-splitting  shriek,  so  piercing 
and  so  high-pitched  that  it  actually  pains  us  to  hear  it.  Then  increase 
the  rate  a  few  vibrations.  The  sound  ceases  absolutely,  although  the  bar 
is  still  vibrating.  We  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  human  perception 
of  sound  waves. 

Then  speed  up  the  bar;  fifty  thousand,  sixty  thousand,  a  hundred 
thousand,  five  hundred  thousand,  a  million  vibrations  per  second.  Still 
no  perception  of  anything  that  is  coming  from  the  bar.  Faster  and  faster ! 
Ten  million,  a  hundred  million,  a  billion  I  Still  no  perception  of  the 
frightful  beating  of  ether  waves  through  any  of  our  senses.  An  almost 
incalculable  number  of  ether  waves  of  different  lengths  have  hammered 
upon  us,  like  the  waves  of  a  mighty  ocean  against  a  rock  cliff,  but  they 
have  not  affected  us,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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—Because  Man's 
Senses  Are  Stinted 
--Dwarfed  in  Com- 
parison to  Those 
of  Many 
Other  Creat- 
ures Wh  o 
Are  Classed 
Lower  Than 
Him  —You 
Hear  Only  a 
Few  of  the 
World's  Sor- 
rows,  See 
Only  a  Few 
of  Its  Beau- 
ties 


ScientistsAreNow 
Studying  Short- 
comings of  the 
Human  Instincts; 
If  People  of 
Other  Plan- 
ets Were  to 
Come  to 
Earth  They 
Might  Hear 
Things  and 
See  Things 
No   Earthly 

Being  Can 
Now  See  or 
Hear.    <£   ^ 
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The  Mysterious  Rooms  which  are  Locked  to  Human 
Senses.  Dr.  Ogden  describes  the  Vibrations  of  All 
Speeds,  and  these  may  be  compared  to  the  Various 
Floors  of  an  absurdly  High  Apartment  House,  in  which 
the  only  Apartments  open  to  Human  Perception  are  the 
Ones  called  Sound,  Heat  and  Light,  while  the  Inter- 
mediate Apartments  are  those  to  which .  Science  is 
Striving  to  gain  entrance. 

Up  into  the  trillions,  then,  runs  this  ether-beating  bar,  and  then  we 
begin  to  perceive  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  is  happening.  From 
the  bar  there  comes  to  us  an  agreeable  warmth;  it  is  now  sending  us 
vibrations  which  we  interpret  at  heat.  Then  faster  and  still  faster  whirls 
the  bar  of  steel,  and  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  rate  of  about  400  trillions  per 
second,  the  bar  begins  to  glow  with  a  dull,  red  light  ,  Increase  the  rate 
to  440  trillions,  and  the  red  fades  into  orange.  As  we  increase  the  speed 
the  colors  change  successively  to  yellow,  green,  blue  and  finally,  at  about 
twice  the  rate  at  which  the  red  was  produced,  the  bar  becomes  beautifully 
violet  in  color. 
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Then,  if  we  still  persist  in  greater  speed,  the  colors  die  away,  and 
the  bar  whirls  on  in  absolute  darkness,  giving  vibrations  of  still  shorter 
wave  lengths,  but  which  we  are  unable  to  perceive  with  any  of  our  sense 
organs.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  all  these  different  rates  of 
vibration  mean  something,  if  we  had  the  necessary  sense  acuteness  to 
perceive  them.  Yet  we  are  as  blind  and  deaf  to  them  as  those  without 
the  hearing  and  seeing  senses  are  to  ordinary  light  and  sound. 

Suppose  that  this  earth  of  ours,  whose  area  in  round  numbers  is 
about  197,000,000  square  miles,  had  no  civilized  human  inhabitants  ex- 
cept on  a  plot  of  ground  ten  miles  square  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  prairie, 
and  that  we,  the  dwellers  on  this  fair-sized  farm,  had  never  ventured  be- 
yond this  area.  Suppose  that  nothing  whatever  was  known  of  the  balance 
of  the  globe.  We  could  not  claim  to  know  much  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
dwell,  and  if  we  attempted  to  write  a  detailed  description  of  the  earth 
from  what  we  perceived  in  our  limited  area,  we  would  necessarily  have 
to  omit  the  most  wonderful  things  on  this  planet  of  airs.  We  would 
know  nothing  of  mighty  oceans,  of  stupendous  mountain  ranges,  broad 
rivers,  immense  valleys,  beautiful  lakes,  roaring  cataracts,  cloud-crested 
volcanoes,  the  strange  peoples,  and  the  myriad  forms  of  life  that  exist 
elsewhere  on  this  globe.  We  would:  know  only  the  comparative  few 
things  that  come  within  the  range  of  one  who  is  limited  to  such  a  "cab- 
ined, cribbed  and  confined"  area.  And  so  it  is  with  our  sense  of  percep- 
tion. Out  of  all  the  innumerable  trillions  and  quadrillions  of  vibrations 
that  beat  upon  us  in  our  everyday  lives  we  perceive  just  a  few  quiverings 
of  the  ether,  and  interpret  them  as  heat  or  light,  and  alfthe  others  that 
~  may  be  as  varied  and  as  different  in  their  effects  as  light  is  different  from 
heat,  and  heat  from  sound,  are  absolutely  unperceived  by  us 
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How  true  it  is  that  when  deprived  of  one  sense,  another 
seems  to  be  strengthened  to  fulfil  its  work.  This  must  be 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  who,  although 
blind,  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  Church  of  St.  John, 
Devizes,  rang  the  tenor  through  a  peal  of  Grandsire 
Triples. 

BOSTON   "(MASS.)    ADVERTISER 

Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  .1913.        f  "¥_ 

RULES  COMMITTEE  VQWW 

ADMIT  SOME  PETITIONS 

Others  Aw   Turned  Away  and  Three 
Must  Be  Advertised. 

The  house  committee  on  rules  voted  yes- 
day    to    recommend    the    admission    of 
petitions:— 

To  amend  the  charter  for  the  N  E 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers;  for  legislation 
relative  to  the  Marlboro  hospital'  that 
Slade's  ferry  bridge,  between  Fall' River 
and  Somerset,  be  reconstructed  as  a  rail- 
road and  railway  bridge. 

The  committee  voted  to  recommend  that 
titioua  be  not  admitted  — 

To  set  off  the  Fairview  and  Willlmansett 
districts  of  Chicopee  and  annex  tiT  same 
to  Holyoke;  that  provision  be  made  for 
aiding  blind  persons  in  need  of  financial 
assistance;  lor  dredging  a  channel  in 
Crystal   Cove  in  Winthrop. 
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m  BLIND  BENEFIT 


Local  Artists  to  Take  Part 
in  Affair  to  be  Given  To- 
morrow  Evening  in  Clin- 
ton Avenue  Church. 


The  final  arrangements  have  prac- 
tically licen  completed  for  the  Blind 
Benefit  Concert  to  he  given,  in  the 
CJinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church  to- 
mwrow  evening-,  to  help  swell  the 
fund  for  establishing-  a  workshop  in 
this  city  for  its  7 r>  industrious  blind 
workers.  An  excellent  musical  and 
literary  piograjn  has  beet)  proi 
for,  including-  sonic  of  the  host  talent  ! 
th^  city  affords.  Through  the  will- 
of  the  performers  to  contri- 
bute their  services  free,  ii  has  been 
made  possible  for  the  evening's  enter- 
tainmeni  to  be  given  \viihout  an  ad- 
mission fee.  A  silver  offering*,  how- 
ever, will  be  taken  up  during-  the 
course  of  the  program,  and  the  entire 


Thie  Buckley  Brothers.  Local  Boy  Mu- 
sicians— Frank,  the  Violinist,  is  to 
Play  at  the  Blind  Benefit  Conceit. 

proceeds  turned  ovev  to  the  members 
of  the  administrative  board  of  the 
blind. 

It  has  already  been  announced  thai 
Misses  Rita,  Rena  and  Olive  Pullen 
will  render  a  violin,  cornet  and  piano 
trio,  Warren  C.  riant,  the  weil-known 
local  tenor,  a  solo  number,  and  Dr. 
Hazel  Roche,  formerly  a  speaker  at 
the  big  New  York  Saturday  evening 
meetings  for  young  people,  her  star 
recitation,   "The    Irish    Philosopher." 

In  'addition  to  these,  the  names  of 
the  following  volunteers  have  been 
added    to    the    list  : 

Frank    J.    Buckley,    Jr.,    son    of    the 
local    insurance    man   and    one   of   Pro- 
iv  Albert   'Stretch's    most    promis- 
ing violin  pupils,  is  to  render  a   violin 
number,      "Cavatjna."         Young 


Buckley  has  .studied  the  violin  for  the 
last  seven  years,  both  under  Professor 
Stretch  and  under  Proressor  Albert 
Winkler,  and  can  be  depend. (1  upon 
to  give  a  finished  perrormance.  .  lie 
will  be  accompanied  by  Norval  i 
son. 

Clarence  Oliver,  a  young  baritone 
soloist,  of  Yard  ley.  Pa.,  who  is  rapidly 
rising  into  prominence  through  his 
successful  cancer!  work-,  will  take 
part  in  the  program.  Mr.  Cliver  is 
studying  vocal  culture  under  Miss 
Williams,  of  New  Y&rk  City.  He  will 
probably  singl  "Simon,  the  Cellarer." 
Mrs.  Howard  Truex  will  act  as  Mr. 
Oliver's  accompanist. 

Professor  H.  C.  Albert,  a  local  mu- 
sician, who  has  traveled  for  a  num- 
ber of  seasons  with  both  Sousa's  Band 
and  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra,  and 
who  is  now  teaching  instrumental 
music  in  this  city,  is  to  play  in  violin 
and  piano  duets  with  Miss  Mary  Rath- 
ban,  musical  director  of  the  McClellan 
School,  whose  ability  as  a  pianist  is 
generally  recognized . 

A  soprano  soloist,  whose  name  can- 
not as  yet  be  announced,  will  proba- 
bly appear,  and  Pfcrry  Ivins  is  to  re- 
cite "The  Alphabetical  Sermon." 
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CHILD  WE|_FARE*feCTURES 
ON  SATURDAYS  AT  CLARK 

A  course  on  child  welfare  Institutions 
in  this  country  and  abroad  will  be  giv- 
en by  Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith  in  the 
ture  room  of  the  Children';-  institute, 
Clark  university,  at.  i)  a  m.,  on  Satur- 
days, beginning-  tomorrow.  The  meth- 
ods of  eaMng  for  different  classes  of 
children  and  their  results  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  a  view  to  distinguishing 
merely  palliative  from  constructive 
work. 

The  lecture  will  include  the  following 
topics:  Types  of  child  welfare  institu- 
tions; dependent  children  (in  health); 
iependent  children  (in  sickeesa;  phys- 
dofective  children  (blind,  deaf, 
-ripples,  epileptics,  speech  Hwfw  ffvee) ; 
mentally  defective  children  (institu- 
tions, mental  tests,  eugenics);  delin- 
quent children;  recreation  (playgrounds, 
vacation  colonies,  fresh-air  work,  etc.), 
and  the  proposed  work  of  the  federal 
children's  bureau  and  recent  congresses 
=tnd  institutions  dealing  with  child  wel- 
fare. 

Tli"    course    Is    free    to    teachers    and 
others    interested. 


WORCESTER  (MASS.)'  TEtEGHAM 


Sunday,  Feb.  9,  .1913, 


AT  HOME  FOR  B 
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W.    E.    Stenrns    Has   a    Program    for   In. 
mates  Tomorrow  Night. 

Walter  E.  Stearns  is  arranging  an  en- 
tertainment program  to  be  given  for  the 
inmates  of  the  Memorial  home  for  the 
blind,  tomorrow  night. 

Numbers  will  be  contributed  as  follows: 
Miss  Corinne  Lalone  will  entertain  with 
piano  numbers,  Ernest  Ealone  will  give 
cornet  solos  and  pupils  of  Miss  Mildred 
A.  Holt,  teacher  of  elocution,  will  give 
other    numbers. 

Mr.  Stearns,  harpist  and  instrumental- 
ist, will  entertain  with  bright  selections. 


Friday,  Feb.  7,  1913, 
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B.AM)  TO    FIGHT   BMNJ>MCSS 

Members  of  .Bu^ulo-^g^sfx-iaitnii 
Raising  I  nlrtfct  to  Carry  on  li- 
Work.  ^| 

There  are  more  than  100,000 
blind  persons  i  nthe  United  States, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  in  SO, 000  of 
these  cases  the  loss  of  sight  wa3  pre- 
ventable. To  combat  this  condition 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision  was  organiz- 
ed in  Buffalo  and  this  society  has 
begun  a  campaign  to  raise  $5,000  to 
aid  it  in  its  work. 

In  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  there  are  twenty  pupils 
from  Erie  county,  nine  of  whom  were 
the  victims  of  birth  infections  which, 
if  promptly  and  properly  treated, 
might  easily  have  been  cured.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  association  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  through  the 
health  boards  of  the  various  cities 
effective  action  for  the  control  of 
these  infectious  diseases  of  the  eye, 
especially  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

The  association  is  edeavoring 
to  secure  in  factories  and  workshops 
more  adequate  lighting  and  more 
general  use  of  protective  devices  to 
prevent  accidents  to  the  eyes.  But, 
above  all,  the  association  desires  to 
extend  knowledge  on  the  subject  and 
enli9t  the  co-operation  of  all  who 
through  their  occupation  can  aid  in 
preventing  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
eyes  through  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance. M^ 


WO.  ADAMS  (MAftiU  TRANSCRIPT 

Saturday,  Feb,  8,  1913. 

50  BUND  MEN 
LED  FROM  FIRE 
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A  puff  of  smoke  curling  through  the 
grating  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
mens'  workshop  ot  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the.^lirirl^rith  street  and 
1st  avenue,  iNew  York,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Patrolman  Walter  Shef- 
fer  late  yesterday  afternoon.  Sheffer 
rushed  into  the  basement  and  found  a 
pile  of  shavings  blazing  in  the  corner 
oil  the  boiler  room. 

Fifty  blind  men  were  at  work  in  the 
building  at  the  time,  most  of  them  be 
lng  on  the  third  floor.  Superintendent 
•Samuel  Merwin  marshalled  the  men  and 
he  and  his  assistants  led  them  into  the 
street  without  any  disorder. 

By  the  time  the  engines  arrived  the 
names  had  been  put  out  by  the  auto- 
matic sprinklers. 
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The  sewing:  class  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  JBJyjd-will  meet 
this  morniiwat  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stuart 
Pullman  West.  1038  Fifth  avenue.  Miss 
•'s  sewing  class  will  hold  its  weeklv 
meeting  this  morning  at  tier  house,  1032 
Fifth  avenue. 


BALTIMORE.  M©     «">'    .434% 


Friday,  Feb,  21,  1913. 


BLIND,  WANTS  TO  BE  PKIEST 

Jesuit,  Injured  In  Laboratory,  Will 
Appeal  To  The  Pope. 

Snry  Wessling,  who,  although  blinded 
by  a  chemical  explosion  three  years  ago, 
when  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  still 
keeping  up  with  his  classes  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  .Woodstock  College,  was 
a  guest  of  the  Loyola  College  faculty  yes- 
terday, lie  was  accompanied  by  Rev.  J.  V. 
Taivnan,  also*  a  student  at  Woodstock. 

AH  candidates  for  the  Catholic  priest 
hood  must  be  free  from  physical  ailment 
but  Mr.  Wessling  will  make  a  persona 
appeal  to  the  Pope  to  be  allowed  to  be  or 
clained  with  his' class  in  1915.  Should  h> 
be  ordained,  he  will  likely  memorize  th. 
words  of  the  celebration  of  mass,  since  b> 
could  not  read  the  missal. 


ST.    LOUIS.    MO.,    GLOBE    DEM     (256J 
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BUB  MAN  RANKS 
„  HIGH  AS  MUSICIAN 

T.  J.  Ashforil,  Camden,  Ark., 

Overcomes    Handicap 

from  Boyhood. 


LEADER  OF  ORCHESTRA 


Wife    and    Two    Sons    and 

Students    Play    Under 

His  Direction. 


SrECiAi.  Dispatch  to  the  Gi.obe-Demockat. 

CAMDEN,  ARK.,  February  22.— A  strtlc- 

ing   example   of   pluck   and   perseverance, 

Ite  overwhelming  odds,  is-  the  case  of 

Prof.    T.    J.    Ashford,    the   blind   musician 

of   Camden.   Though   he   has  been   totally 

blind  since  he  was  14  years  of  age,  he  is 

able  to  play  on  every  musical  instrument. 

He    had    never    studied    music    before    he 

lost  his  sight,  but  was  taught  to  play  by 

having   the    positions    and   values   of    the 

notes    explained    to    him    by    the    teacher, 

while    his    hands    were      placed     on     the 

strings   of  a   violin.   He  is   himself  now  a 

her  well  known  throughout  Arkansas. 


neir"  JV-f«h?-'n'  a6A  a  boy>  was  out  hunting 
l£ccln™?an  k'  >All>"  ^hen  a  companion 
dest?ov,-niytifh0t-  humi  lVhe  face'  totally 
that  ?f'"Suthe^  sJght  of  b°th  eyes.  Up  to 
stuflpn  »  hl  £ad,  been  but  an  indifferent 
eve?-  fnJ-  and. had  shown  no  taste  what- 
tZtr  £T  muslc-  After  the  accident,  how- 
nrofP^?nneallzed.that  he  must  study  some 
and  If-  S2»in  °-r&e?  t0  earn  his  livelihood 
Rin!J«  determined  to  become  a  musician. 
mS,  ii®-w??  not  familiar  with  the 
?u-  it,tt  -aff;  -hls  teacher  had  to  patientlv 
finp-I,.  ^1".>hls  memoiy,  as  well  as  the 
Mrf  A«2?ltH2ns  on  the  violin.  At  present 
i!^  Afahford  reads  the  notes  to  her  hus- 

hand«an.he  si^?  with  his  violl»  in  his 
th?nhPn-e  £eadmg  usually  suffices  to  fix 
fil?le„^?  hls  memory,  though  more  dif- 
in^i  "'ambers  require  two  or  three  read- 
n|f=  £0m  hls  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
thl  r,,-2  harmony,  he  is  able  to  arrange 
Ji%  P„?£es  he  has  learned  on  his  violin  for 
^"y  °,ther  Instrument.  He  composes  occa- 
sional pieces  for  his  band. 

Leads  Family  Orchestra. 

rwef/  rv4-sltf ordi  ~w,ho  was  Miss  Viola 
7rfw/  ?  KellZ  of  Galloway,  Tenn.,  a  small 
town  near  Memphis,  is  also  an  accom- 
plished musician.  She  assists  Mr.  Ashford 
in  teaching,  and  plays  with  him  in  Ma 
^d  m  the  Ashford  Orchestra,  their 
gieatest  pride.  Mr.  Ashford  plays  first 
v£  i^sA™.  Ashford  the  piano  or  the  base 
Jho'i  °JH  Ashford'  their  14-year-old  son, 
Ihf^  eadln5  cornet.  and  Hugh  Ashford 
their  second  son.  a  boy  of  12,  the  drums 
«iilff  a;'  tr.ap  instruments.  The  other 
eight  pieces  in  the  orchestra  are  played 
yr.1?rl?,e  students  in  the  Ashford  classes. 
a  iTJ3  ^amaen  Concert  Band,  led  by  Prof. 
Ashford  consists  of  eighteen  regular 
pieces.  This  hand  has  been  in  existence 
tot  several  years  and  has  played  at  vari- 
ous cities  oyer  the  state.  Both  the  band 
and  orchestra  are  in  constant  demand, 
and  the  Aslifords  have  their  hands  full  to 
keep  up  with  their  teaching  and  playing. 
Mr.  Ashford  has  been  constantly  em- 
ployed in  teaching  and  playing  as  a  pro- 
fession since  he  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation. He  has  organized  bands  in  a 
number  of  cities  in  this  state,  each  one  of 
which  has  been  a  success  from  the  first. 
He  has  a  large  class  of  music  pupils 
here,  all  of  whom  take  advantage  of 
every  occasion  to  praise  their  teacher  for 
his  gentle  care  and  patience. 

The  blind  musician  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  people  of  this  city,  and  is  point- 
ed ou.  to  strangers  with  a  touch  of  prida 
as  one  of  the  notable  sights  of  the  city. 
He  is  held  up  to.  boys  as  a  worthy  ex- 
ample for  them  to  follow.  He  always  has 
8  cheery  word  for  everybody,  never  com- 
plains of  his  own  misfortune,  and  seeks 
continually  to  make  others  satisfied  with 
their  lives  and  happy  no  matter  whaf 
may  be  their  lot.  The  result  of  all  is  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best  loved  characters  in 
the  community. 

Even  nature  herself  seems  to  appreci- 
ate the  efforts  the  blind  musician  has 
made,  for  the  loss  of  his  sight  has  been 
partially  compensated  for  by  the  great 
strengthening:  of  his  memory  and  other 
faculties.  The  love  of  his  fellow-man 
n:akcs  his  life  one  of  pleasure  despite  hls 
darkness,  and  the  kindness  of  nature  en- 
ables him  to  rank  as  a  master  in  the 
profession  which  he  adopted  and  has 
come  to  love.  ^ 


B.    J.    BJERUM 

EXPERT   PIANO  AND  ORGAN  TUNER 
AND  REPAIRER 


WATERTOWN, 


SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED 


£\\1>  - 


SOI  Til   DAKOTA 
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Sunday,  Feb.  23,  ISIS. 


A  BRAVE  FIGHT  AGAINST  ODDS. 


George  E.  Salley,  Unable  to  Walk  or  to  See,  Has  Undertaken  the 
Agency  of  a  Set  of  Books  as  a  Means  of  Livelihood — An  Example 
of  Heroism  Rarely  Paralleled. 

9V— .. — , —. , : 
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This   book   agent   cannot   walk.      He 

pends  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on 

ii,r    cushions,    stretched    on    his    back 

bed.      Any  sudden  movement  is  an 

igony  to  him.     And  he  is  blind. 

This  is  surely  not  the  orTH'Uary  con- 
ception of  a  book  agent.  The  suave 
race  of  orators,  with  their  pretty.,  set 
speeches,  their  portfolio  of  sample 
pages  and  covers,  and  their  habit  of 
slipping  blank  orders  and  leaky  foun- 
tain pens  under  men's  noses  as  they 
deliver  a  set  speech  on  why  any  library 
is  incomplete  and  any  life  desolate 
without  the  superbly  illuminated  edi- 
tion of  Dedbroke's  "Ways  to  Wealth,'' 
or  a  "Historic  Account  of  the  Six 
Wives  of  Henry  VIII," — they  do  not 
number  among  them,  one  would 
imagine,  an  invalid. who  is  blind. 

"One  moment  of  your  time  only,  my 
dear  sir, — just  one  moment.  You  can- 
not afford  not  to  talk  with  me,"  de- 
clares a  smooth  voice  at  your  elbow. 
'Here  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
extant, — a  work  which  will  give  you 
an  invaluable  bulk  of  important  in- 
formation, never  heretofore  published, 
on  Henrv  the  Eighth's  six  wives, — to- 
gether with  their  names,  stations  in 
life,  how  Henry  came  to  marry  them, 
and  how  they  lost  his  love  and  their 
lives.  There  is  also  in  it  an  exhilirat- 
ing  and  spacious  account,  absolutely 
authentic,  of  the  six  mother-in- 
Henry  married  on, — also  how  Cath- 
erine, Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour, 
Anne  of  Cleves,  Catherine  Howard  and 
Catherine  Parr  dressed,  and  how  each 
and  individually  they  died, — all  except 
Catherine,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  is  de- 
scribed, who  was  executed  in  her 
stead.  Bound  in  full  Morocco,  as  a 
special  advertising  feature,  I  can  now 
offer  this  incomparable  work  of  ^ 
knowledge     for     a     limited     time     f or ) 

Here,  patience  is  exhausted  and  the 
voice  of  the  unhappy  listener  breaks 
in  as  he  reaches  forward  and  feels 
the  sleeve  of  the  gifted  orator: 

"Bound  in  full  Morocco.  I  really 
should  not  have  thought  it!  It  looks 
to  me  like  a  cheap  combination  ot 
cotton  threads  with  a  little  wool." 

No  such  book  agent,  however,  is 
that  concerning  whose  brief  career  this 
article  chronicles.  George  E.  Salley, 
of  257  Palmer  street,  is  without  doubt 
the  only  book  agent  in  Massachusetts 
who  cannot  walk,  who  has  to  be  lifted 
out  of  bed  into  his  invalid  chair  by  a 
specially  constructed  derrick,  and  who 
has  never  seen  the  pages  of  the  book 
he    is    trying    to    sell. 

Mr     Salley's   life   is   an    example    of 
heroism   rarely  paralleled.     When  the! 
rheumatic    trouble,     that    has    finally 
stricken   him    blind    and   confined   him  j 
to  a  monotonous  life  in  a  chair  and  a 
bed    first  began  to  come  upon  him,  he  | 
worked  on  in  the  Mercury  office  as  a1 
linotype   operator,   until   he   could    not 
endure    the    agony    of    riding    on    the 
electric    cars.      He   then    hired   a    car- ! 
riage,    and   rode  to   work,    resolved   tot 
earn  his  living  to  the  last  breath.     The 
elevator    was   run    especially    for   him 
at  night.     Finally  there  came  a   time, 
however,    when    he    could    no    longer 


GEORGE 

even  endure  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage,— When  he  was  forced  to  remain 
at  nome.  And  still  brave,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  come  upon  him,  George 
E  Salley  still  defies  disease  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  will  earn  an  honest 
living  if  he  can, — that  blind,  he  wid 
sell  books  for  men  to  read. 

Mr  Salley  was  born  in  MilUille  In 
1871  He  came  to  New  Bedford,  for 
the  first  time  about  October,  1890,  and 
saw  the  first  electric  car  in  New  Bed- 
ford so  up  Union  street.  He  first  mar- 
ried Mary  L.  Church,  a  New  Bedford 
girl  and 'later,  in  1895,  Miss  Charlotte 
May  Gammons,  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Gammons.      Mrs.   Salley's  grandfather 
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was  Alanson  Gammons,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  County  street  Metho- 
dist Episcopal   church. 

The   blind   book    agent,    worked    for 

■  a    time    as    linotype    operator    on    the 

IScranton  Tribune,  published  at  Scran- 

|ton,   Penn.      He  travelled   all   through 

|the  middle  west.     One  of  his  Pennsyl-^ 

vania  associates  was  Lynn  A.  Field,  of 

The    Standard.      In   New    Bedford,    he 

first  worked  on  the  Evening  Journal, 

later  on  The  Standard  for  a  short  time 

and  then  on  The  Mercury. 

About  five  years  ago,  he  was  among 
the  baseball  stars  of  The  Mercury  who 
challenged  the   diamond  stars  of  The; 
Standard  to  a  game.     The  game  was 
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played  on  a  very  hot  summer  after- 
noon. Mr.  Salley  had  read  in  a  paper 
an  editorial  on  the  advantages  of 
plunges,  and  when  he  went  home,  he 
tried  one  in  his  bath  tub.  His  kn<-es 
began  to  swell.  He  grew  rapidly 
worse.  He  pluckily  went  on  working 
the  linotype  machine,  until  he  could 
work  no  longer.  He  has  recently  lost 
has  sight  by  cataracts. 

Mr.  Salley  has  a  bright  and  active 
mind,  and  has  given  himself  to 
thought  and  reading,— his  wife  and 
Salley  reading  for  him.  When 
he  had  consented  to  allow  The 
ard  photographer  to  take  a  pictun 


Mr.  Salley. 

From  a  Photograph  Taken  Before  His 
Illness. 


him  in  his  wheel  chair,  he  laughingly 
declared: 

"You  can  write  under  my  picture  as 
I  used  to  be, 

"  "Before   taking   rheumatic    pills.' 
and  under  the  new  photograph: 
"  'After  taking.' 

"I've  swallowed  so  many  pills,"  Mr. 
Salley  will  laughingly  remark,  "that 
if  you  were  to  shake  me,  I'd  rattle. 
And  I've  taken  enough  liquid  medi- 
cines to  sink  a  ship. 

"Two  years  ago,  I  had  eight  ounces 
"i*  goat  lymph  injected  into  mv  body, 
and  all  I  got  out  of  it  was  a  pair  of 
whiskers." 

has   even    tried   the   mud    battis 
dudlavia  na,   about  75   miles 

south  of  Fort  Wayne,   but  they  weak- 
ened him.     His  illness  is  caused  by  a 
complication    of    rheumatic    disorders 
ng  over  his   entire  body. 
Thus    beset   with    pain,    and    unable 
it   all.    he    has    undertaken    to 
some    money    by    acting    as    the 
dford  agent  for  "The  Book  of 
Knov 

Mi  hopes    to    overcome    his 

own    limitations    by    the    excellency    of 

ok     he     is     selling.       The     en- 

-24    volumes    of    them, — • 

xhibition  at  his  hi.  .)  he 

invifc  interested,    to   come   there 

and    inspect  them. 

"The    Book    of   Knowledge,"    Is,    in- 
deed, a  remarkable  work.  If.  13  termed 
"The   Children's  Encyclopedia,"   but  is 
quite    as    entertaining   for    grown-ups 
hly  illustrated  with   the  finest 
cuts. 

"It  is,  in  fact,  a  veritable  treasure 
house  of  good  things,"  writes  a  critic 
in  The  Providence  Journal;  "and  the 
'knowledge'  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
conforming  to  the  Oradgrindian  stand- 
ard. The  editors  have  treated  sciei 
history,  -■nd  the  other  themes  that 
primarily  with  'facts,-  but  they 
treated  them  with  such  genuine 
charm — a  charm  that  depends  largclv 


upon  a  simplicity  that  happily  does 
not  descend  into  puerility — that  one 
feels  that  any  normal  child  could  not 
help  being  fascinated  with  the  stories 
told  in   text  and    pictures." 

There  is  told  in  pictures  how  bricks, 
umbrellas,  and  many  other  every-day 
articles,  are  made.  There  are  many 
nursery  rhymes,  poems,  stories  of 
famous  folk, — in  fact,  as  the  pub- 
lishers declare  concerning  the  ideal  of 
the  book, — it  is  intended  to  give  every 
child  its  birth right-^-the  broadest  cul- 
ture. Almost  every  conceivable  ques- 
tion that  child  or  adult  can  ask  a1 
ordinary  moments  will  here  bo  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  Salley  declares,  "I  am  acting  a; 
agent  for  a  book  which  those  who  arc 
competent  to  judge,  declare  to  be  al 
that  I  claim  it  to  be.  I  have  had  i 
man  who  is  an  expert  on  cuts  examine 
the  engravings  and  he  declares  then- 
excellent.  I  am  told  that  the  booP 
itself  is  in  every  respect  something 
new,-  the  best  collection  of  knowl- 
edge, stories  and  poems  for  ehildrer 
and  grown-ups  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lish' 

Every  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  M- 
Salley  is  lifted  slowly  and  painfull 
out  of  bed  by  a  specially  constructe 
derrick  into  his  wheel  chair.  It  take 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  him  t 
be  moved  from  his  bed  to  his  chai; 
Any  sudden  motion  is  agony  to  hin 
He  generally  retires  at  9  p.  n 
He  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  the  volume 
themselves  to  ;t  II  interested,  a.nd  t 
provide  pamphlets  amply  describin 
tl\e  work. 
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HELPING  THE   BLIXD. 

. 

Interesting     Address      Before      Inter- 
Church   Men   at   Luneh. 


John  D.  Rusher,  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  education  for  the 
blind,  was  the  speaker  at  the  weekly 
luncheon  of  the  inter- church  men  in 
the  Allyn  House  Wednesday  and  his 
.subject  was  "The  Long  Struggle 
Never   Ending  Night,"  Mr.    Rusher 

said  that  he  agreed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished educator  who  said  that  th« 
great  power  in  the  country  is  the  soul 
of  America;  that  there  is  a  path  to 
every  soul  and  that  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  establish  these  paths 
of  intercommunication  between  the 
soul  and  the  outside  world,  which  are 
the  senses.  The  educator,  he  said 
puts  nothing  into  the  child,  he  mere- 
ly supervises;  the  growth  of  the  facil- 
ities which  are  in  every  soul.  The 
eye-sight  affords  man  his  great  in- 
dependence, for  without  light  his  ac- 
tivities are  absolutely  paralyzed  and 
consequently  at  night  we  have  ar- 
tificial Hght,  When  a  man  loses  his 
eye-sight,  Mr.  Rusher  said,  he  natur- 
ally loses  his  faith  in  himself  and  such 
a  man  should  receive,  some  inspiration 
from  the  outside:  he  should  be  shown 
what  the  blind  can  do,  and  a  trade 
that  can  lie  followed  By  the  blind 
should  be  taught  him.  lie  mentioned 
Laura  Bridgeman  and  Helen  Keller 
as  examples  of  the  wonderful  worh 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  edu- 
cators  of   the   blind. 

Mr.     Rusher    quoted    several    verses 
•'rom    St.    Mark    which    concerned    the 
-estoring  of  the  man's  sight   by  Jesus 
.vhen  "his  faith  had  made  him  who 
For  many  centuries  a.  blind   man    was 
looked    upon   as   helpless,   the  speaker 
Said,    and    blindness    had    become    syn- 
hnymous  with    helplessness,    but   phil- 
anthropy,  education  and    training   had 
completely  changed  this  and  it  is  not 
the   survival    of    the    fittest   that   is  ap- 
plied  now,   but   fittest  to  survive.      He 
told  of  the  work   for  the  blind    in   this 
state    and    said    that    Connecticut   was 
the  pioneer  state  in  the  union  to   1 


vide  for  the  blind  through  its  state 
legislature  and  that  Hartford  was  the 
first  in  the  world  to  have  a  nursery 
for   blind    infants. 

At    the    close     of    Mr.     Rusher's    re- 
(iS,    the  Rev.  William    A. 
or    of     the      Farminglon    Avenue 
Congregational   church,   who  presided, 
told    of      nn      interview    he    had    with 
Laura  Bridgeman  when  he  was  a  col- 
student,      FTe  announced  that  the 
speaker    next    Wednesday     would     be' 
W.  M.  Danner,  United  States  secretary 
of  the   board  which   has  charge   of  the 
missions    for    lepers    in    India    and    the 
east. 
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BLIND  Mi  AVERTS 
1WTTHEIIIER 

Coolly  Sang  From  Stage  While 
Flames  Raged, 


KNEW    HOUSE    WAS   AFIRE 

When  Audien™  h„,i  Filed   Out   Piaul.f 


'<«!  Mllnd  Singer  Throng  the  IUar 
to  «  PlaCe  of  Safety—Theater  Wnm 
Wreekerf    b,     the    Flal„eK. 


singer,   in  keepine  on  -vi.h  i?-yle'    a    blind 
«>*    spread  7Sh      n      1  h,'s  ,sons;  w 
local    theater    f,„lhn    the  '    a 

among    theMoi!h     Prevent  mie 

hied  out  to  safer  •''  *h<»" 

audience    • VeheJ u'h.   ihen  iha 

era     th<,   „s      ■nefl,tlie  do°'"  Joseph  L    Ro  r- 

Theater    yt  a*    Destroyed. 

--vera?   ~s"^SllUff]ins.0(  feet  *»" 
when   BoWJnL  fi*S   int0    a    run 

«uver^nf     °ut     distinctly,      without    % 

diVt  Ui8  i"  of  a  '  In 

one!&nkthee8onngger  and  the  r'Ja"^  ke'" 

ar?orhere-fh0K!;,r'h»P   P^log   the   piano'  at 

Si^S-#«ui!r|! 

threatened   buamess  di8t>-ict  was  seriously 
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BOSTON  (MASS.)  MORS.  SERAU? 


Sunday,  March  9,  1913. 


TS  PANIC 


Fire^SVvept  Theatre  Vacated— 
Heroic  Pianist  Leads  Vo- 
calist to  Safety. 


LOSS  AT  WORCESTER  $35,000 


Brother  of  Helpless  Performer 

Rushes  Half-Shaved  from 

Barber  Shop. 


WORCESTER,  March  8— The  coolness 
of  Edward  I.  Boyle,  a  blind  singer,  In 
keeping  on  with  his  song  while  fire 
spread  rapidly  In  the  balcony  of  E.  W. 
Lynch's  Pleasant  Street  Theatre  tonight 
prevented  a  panic  among  the  500  persons 
in  the  audience,  all  of  whom  filed  out 
to  safety.  When  the  last  of  the  audi- 
ence reached  the  door  Joseph  L.  Rogers, 
the  pianist  who  played  Boyle's  accom- 
paniment through  the  trying  time, 
leaped  up  on  the  stage  and  led  the 
blind  man  out  through  a  rear  exit. 

The  flames  spread  with  such  swiftness 
that  a  general  alarm  was  sounded,  bring- 
ing most  of  the  fire  department  to  the 
scene  to  save  the  adjoining  property  in 
the  centre  of  the  business  district.  The 
flames  finally  were  confined  to  the  thea- 
tre, which  was  wrecked.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $35,000. 

Harry  W.  Lynch,  son  of  the  proprietor, 
discovered  the  fire.  He  was  standing  in 
the  wings  when  he  saw  flames  running 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  balcony, 
where  electric  wires  had  become  crossed. 

Stepping  to  the  side  of  Boyle,  who 
was  singing  an  illustrated  song,  with 
all  lights  in  the  theatre  turned  down 
except  the  spotlight,  Lynch  quietly  an- 
nounced that  a  small  blaze  had  been 
discovered.  He  requested  the  audience 
to  file  out  promptly  but  without  confu- 
sion 

There  was  a  quick  shuffling  of  feet 
and  several  persona  had  begun  running 
toward  the  doors  when  Boyle  signalled 
to  Rogers  at  the  piano  to  "start  some- 
thing." Rogers  struck;  at  once  into  a 
popular  air  and  as  Boyle's  voice  rang 
out  distinctly,  without  a  quaver,  all 
signs  of  a  panic  vanished. 

Everybody  moved  fast  but  without 
confusion.  Before  half  of  the  crowd 
left  the  auditorium  the  spotlight  sput- 
tered and  went  out.  In  the  dark  the 
singer  and  the  pianist  kept  on  with  the 
song. 

In  the  mean  time,  Boyle's  brother 
Thomas,  who  helps  the  blind  man  got] 
around,  was  across  the  street  getting 
a  shave  when  he  saw  smoke  pouring 
from  the  threatre.  Collarless,  with  half 
of  his  face  shaved  and  half  lathered, 
he  bolted  for  the  theatre  intent  on  sav- 
ing his  brother. 

The  policemen  tried  to  stop  the  fran- 
tic man.  Bowling  them  over  he  fought 
his  way  through  the  crowd  that  Jammed 
the  stairs.  He  reached  the  door  of  the 
auditorium  Just  In  time  to  see  Rogers 
Jump  to  the  stage  and  rush  the  blind 
man  through  a  door  In  the  rear. 


The  balcony  by  this  time  was  blazing 
briskly  and  Boyle  ran  back  to  the 
street,  where  he  soon  found  his  brother 
was  unharmed. 

This  was  the  second  exciting  experi- 
ence In  a  theatre  Are  that  Rogers  has" 
had  within  a  month.  On  Feb.  19  while 
playing  the  piano  at  the  Family  The- 
atre flames  were  discovered  and  Rogers 
stuck  to  his  post  until  all  the  audience 
filed  out.  At  that  time  he  lost  his 
street  clothes  and  his  music  by  delay- 
ing so  long.  He  lost  his  belongings 
again  tonight  In  helping  the  blind  man. 
"It's  Just  my  luck,"  was  his  only  com- 

Snent   tonight   on   his   adventures. 
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Many  residents  of  South  Natkik  are 
becgfffin^ytnown  as  experts  in  the  art 
of  *o*B**ft  weaving. 

Wider  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  classes  in  basketry  are 
flourishing  in  this  small  town  and 
young  and  old  are  growing  so  interest- 
ed in  the  fascinating  work  that  it  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  now  termed 
a  craze. 

The  classes  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Miss  Helen  Reardon, 
who  is  assisted  by  Arthur  Putney,  n 
blind  man  living  In  this  section,  whose 
clever  work  with  the  willow  and  ash 
Is  well  known. 

Miss  Reardon,  who  has  been  a  teach- 
er in  the  schools  of  South  Natlck  for 
the  past  80  years  and  Is  one  of  the 
leading  social  workers  there,  has  been 
particularly  Interested  In  training 
voung    Tiftopla    in    some    vocation    which 

will  fit  them  for  the  life  ahead.  She 
has  been  much  interested  in  basket 
work  for  some  time  and,  through  con- 
stant practice,  has  become  so  adept 
that  she  decided  to  teach  the  young 
people  of  the  town  what  pretty  things 
could  be  made  In  that  line. 


Classes   Popular 

She  first  started  her  classes  with  two 
or  three  pupils,  but  it  was  not  long, 
before  she  had  a  score  of  applications 
from  many  young  people  who  asked 
that  the"  might  become  members. 

New     students     were     admitted,     the 
classes   meeting    every    Saturday   morn- 
ing.    It  was  not  long  before  the  school 
was    turning    out    some    very    beautiful 
work,    weaving    all    kinds    of    baskets, 
trays,     hampers,      footstools   and    other 
articles.    Girls  and  boys,  8  years  of  age, 
were   doing  really  wonderful   work  and 
the  results  of  their  labor,  when  shown 
to  the  older  folks  throughout  the  town, 
had  a  tendency  to  make  everyone  wish 
to    learn    the    art.       The    older    people 
were    welcomed    and    today    the    whys 
and  wherefores   of  basket  weaving  are 
most  talked    about   subjects  among 
the  women  flf  Smith   Natick. 
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THE  SILENT  WORKER 
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BLIND  MANJINGS  y. 

AS  AUDIENCE  Fl$£S 



Edwin  I.  Boyle  Prevents  Panic  as  Fire 
Sweeps  Theatre — He  and  Pianist.  Are 
Last  to  Leave. 

Worcester,  March  9.— The  coolness  of 
Edwin  I.  Boyle,  a  btynd  singer,  in  keeping 
on  with  his  song  while  fire  spread  rap- 
idly in  the  balcony  of  E.  W.  Lynch's 
Pleasant  st.  theatre  last  night,  prevented 
a  panic  among  the  500  persons  in  attend- 
ance, all  of  whom  filed  out  to  safety. 

Harry  W.  Lynch,  son  of  the  proprietor, 
saw  flames  running  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  balcony,  where  electric  wires  had 
become  crossed.  Stepping  to  the  side  of 
Boyle,  who  was  singing  an  illustrated 
song,  with  all  lights  in  the  theatre  turned 
down  except  the  spotlight,  Lynch  quietly 
announced  that  a  small  blaze  had  been 
discovered:  He  requested  the  audience  to 
file  out  promptly,  but  without  confusion. 

There  was  a  qufcjk  shuffling  of  feet  and 
several  had  broken  into  a  run,  when  Boyle. 
signalled  to  Pianist  Joseph  L.  Rogers  to 
"start  something."  Rogers  struck  at  once 
into  a  popular  air  and  as  Boyle's  voice 
rang  out  distinctly,  without  a  Quiver,  all 
signs  of  panic  vanished. 

Everybody  moved  fast,  hut  without  con- 
fusion. Before  half  of  the  crowd  had  left 
the  auditorium  the  spotlight  spluttered  and 
went  out.  In  the  dark  the  singer  and  pian- 
ist kept  on. 

"When  the  audience  was  all  out,  Rogers 
led  the  blind  singer  to  safety  through  a 
rear  exit. 

The  theatre  was  completely  wrecked  by 
the  flames  in  a  very  short  time.  The  total 
loss  is  estimated  at  $35,000. 


Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt  says :  "All  should  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  gaiety,  but  should  not  worry.  A 
gay  disposition  is  half  the  happiness  of  life.  Her 
advice  is  herewith  given : — 

If  I  were  to  become  suddenly  blind  I  would  take 
infinite  delight  in  listening  to  music  and  in  hearing 
lectures.     I  feel  that  I  should  still  be  happy. 

If  I  were  to  become  deaf  I  should  be  overjoyed  to 
escape  the  stupid  conversation  that  buzzes  around 
a  drawing  room  and  the  vulgar  flatteries  of  syco- 
phants and  thanks  to  my  imagination  I  would  still 
be  hearing  sweet  music. 
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HUNDREDS  SAVED 

BY  BUNDSINGER 

Edward  I.  Boyle  Prevents  Panic  in  Burning 

Worcester  Theatre  by  Singing  Song 

as  Audience  Files  Out 


Nearly  Loses  Life  in 
His  Act  of  He- 
roism 


LED  STAGGERING  FROM 
STAGE  AT  THE  FINISH 


Pianist  Sticks  to  Keys 

and  Helps  to  Save 

Lives 


EDWARD  I.  BOYLE,  THE  BUND  SINGER  WHOSE  HEROISM  PRE- 
VENTED A  PANIC  WHEN  FIRE  DESTROYED  THE  PLEASANT 
STREET    THEATRE    IN    WORCESTER  LAST  NIGHT. 


WORCESTER,  March  8.— While 
tongues  of  flame  curled  among  the 
balcony  rails  and  more  than  500  men, 
women  and  children  on  the  verge  of 
panic  crowded  through  the  stifling 
smoke  for  the  exits,  Edward  I.  Boyle, 
a  blind  singer,  stood  tonight  on  the 
stage  of  the  Pleasant  Street  Theatre 
and  calmly  sang  one  of  the  latest 
popular  songs. 

Every  person  got  out  of  the  burn- 
ing theatre  in  safety  through  the 
blind  singer's  heroism,  but  he  nearly 
lost  his  own  life. 

Toward  the  last  his  clear  baritone 
voice  began  to  falter  as  the  strangling 
smoke  eddied  about  him.  Then  Jo- 
seph L.  Rogers,  the  pianist,  who  had 
gallantly  stuck  to  the  keyes  until  the 
last  person  had  left  the  auditorium, 
sprang  onto  the  stage  and  half  car- 
ried Boyle  from  the  stage  through  a 
rear   door. 


\ 


THEATRE    DESTROYED 

The  theatre  was  completely  destroyed, 
Hampton  Hotel  and  Eagles'  Hall  were 
slightly  burned  and  flooded  by  water 
before  all  available  apparatus  and  fire- 
men In  the  city,  called  out  by  a  gen- 
eral alarm,  obtained  the  mastery. 

Late  tonight,  when  the  fire  was  under 
control,  the  fire  chief  said  a  change  of 
wind  had  saved  the  business  section  of 
Worcester  from  being  swept  by  the  con- 
flagration. 

The  total  loss  by  fire  and  water  is  es- 
timated at  $75,000.  i 

Discovers  the  Fire 

It  was  6:15  and  the  "Pleasant  Street 
Theatre  was  half  filled,  while  a  small 
crowd  in  the  foyer  were  buying  tickets  I 
and  seeking  entrance,  when  Harry  TV. 
Lynch,  son  of  the  proprietor,  discov- 
ered the  fire.  He  was  standing  in  the 
wings,  just  off  the  stage,  and  saw  a 
flicker  of  fire  beneath  the  balcony: 

The  auditorium  was  in  darkness. 
Boyle  was  singing  an  illustrated  song. 
Lynch  stepped  into  the  spot  light  that 
was  playing  on  the  blind  singer  and 
quietly   announced: 

"A  small  Are  has  been  discovered. 
Will  the  audience  kindly  file  out 
promptly  and  without  confusion?  There 
is    not    the    slightest    danger." 

There  was  a  quick  shuffling  of  feet. 
Several  persons  started  to  run  down 
the  aisles.  A  woman  screamed.  The 
stage  manager  grabbed  for  the  elec- 
tric light  switches  arid  the  Incandes- 
cents  blazed  out  in  the  auditorium, 
revealing  a  sea  of  frightened  whit? 
faces. 

Boyle's  sightless  eyes  saw  pothing  of 
this,  but  the  quick  instinct  of  a  blind 
man  told  him  the  danger. 

"Start  something,  quick!"  he  called  to 
Rogers  at  the  piano.  "Something  live- 
ly." 

Rogers  "started  something"  and 
Boyle's  voice  rang  out  in  the  joyous  lilt 
of  one  of  the  songs  that  everybody 
whistles. 

Panic    Is    Quelled 

In  a  moment  that  incipient  panic  was 
quelled.  Men  and  women  still  crowded 
madly  for  the  exits,  but  the  blind 
singer's  clear  voice,  distinct  and  with- 
.out  a  quiver,  calmed  them. 

Half  of  the  audience  was  out  when 
the  spot  light  spluttered  and  disap- 
peared. Then  the  flames  cut  the  elec- 
tric circuits  and  the  auditorium  was 
again  in  darkness.  But  Boyle  sang  on, 
and  still  the  audience  hurried  for  the 
exits  without  confusion.  In  the  dark, 
which  made  no  difference  to  the  sing- 
er, Boyle  and  the  pianist  kept  on  with 
the  song. 

Brother  Rushes  to  Aid 

ross  the  street  Thomas  Boyle,  the 
brother  who.  helps  the  blind  man 
around,  was  in  a  barber  shop  getting  a 
shave.  He  saw  the  smoke  billowing 
out  of  the  theatre  entrance,  heard  the 
shouting,   rushing  crowd. 

Collarless,  one  side  of  his  face  shaved 
and  the  other  dripping  with  white 
lather,  Thomas  Boyle  sprang  from  be- 
neath the  razor  and  bolted  for  the 
burning  theatre. 

"Where's  my  brother?  Has  my 
brother    got    out?"    he    yelled. 

Tries  to   Fight   His   Way 

Policemen  tried  to  stop  him,  but 
Thomas  Boyle  fought  his  way  through 
the  frantic  crowd  thronging  the  street 
before  the  theatre,  and  reached  the  en- 
trance. Through  the  last  of  the  audi- 
ting their  way  out  of  the  au- 
ditorium, he  ran  up  the  stairs  and 
dashed  into  the  body  of  the  theatre 
just  in  time  to  see  Rogers  leap  from 
the  piano  and  grasp  the  blind  singer. 

The  theatre  was  again  light,  for  a 
blaze  of  flame  was  shooting  half  way 
across  the  ceiling  from  the  balcony. 
ig  that  his  brother  was  saved  and 
that  it  would  be  futile  for  him  to 
•npt  to  follow  through  the  orches- 
tra seats,  Thomas  Boyle  ran  back 
through  the  entrance  and  met  Rogers 
and  the  blind  singer  at  the  stage 
door. 


By  this  time  the  Are  had  pene- 
trated the  roof  and  the  entire  200 
feet  length  of  the  theatre  building 
was   a   mass    of  flames. 

From  the  40  rooms  of  the  Hampton 
Hotel  on  the  left  guests  were  running 
out  with  such  baggage  as  they  could 
collect  hastily.  Merchants  in  the 
stores  below  were  trying  to  save  their 
valuables.  At  the  right  the  roof  of 
Eagles'  Hall  was  kindling  from  the 
rain    of   blazing   embers. 

A  general  alarm  brought  practically 
all  the  apparatus  and  firemen  in  Wor- 
cester. The  brisk  wind  was  blowing 
straight  toward  the  business  section 
and  the  question  of  sending  for  help 
from  surrounding  cities  and  towns  was 
being  considered  when  the  wind 
changed. 

The  fire  was  probably  caused  by  de- 
fective insulation  of  electric  wires. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Pleasant  Street 
Theatre  is  congratulating  himself  to- 
night that  the  Are  did  not  start  an 
hour  later,  when  his  playhouse  would 
have  been  filled  to  its  capacity  of  1500 
by  the  Saturday  evening  crowd.  It  is 
doubtful  if  even  the  blind  singer's 
coolness  and  courage  would  have  pre- 
vented a  disastrous  panic  and  loss  of 
life  under  such  conditions.  "It  might 
have  been  another  Iroquois  fire  but 
for  that  man  Boyle,"  wTas  the  way  his 
son  expressed  it. 

This  is  the  second  theatre  fire  Rogers, 
the  pianist,  has  been  through  in  a 
month.  On  Feb.  13,  w-hile  at  the  Family 
Theatre,  he  stuck  to  his  post  when  fire 
broke  out  and  lost  all  his  clothes. 
Nearly  all  the  performers  at  the  Pleas- 
ant street  theatre  lost  their  costumes 
tonight. 

Hampered  by  the   Cold 

The  intense  cold  added  to  the  fire- 
men's difficulty  in  fighting  the  flames. 
Their  clothing  and  bodies  became  so 
quickly  covered  with  ice  that  they 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  move. 
The  torrents  of  water  from  the  lines 
of  hose  streamed  from  the  roofs  and 
walls  and  formed  great  icicles  until 
the    darting    flames    licked    them   away. 

Icy  glaciers  formed  along  Pleasant 
street  and  ran  down  the  slope  to 
Main  street,  where  all  car  lines  were 
blocked.  One  of  the  biggest  crowds 
ever  seen  in  Worcester  -watched  the 
fire.  In  the  early  evening  there  was 
considerable  excitement  on  the  part  of 
people  who  had  children  or  friendsl 
in  the  theatre,  and  feared  for  their 
safety. 
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MAYOR  TO  MOVE  SPEEDILY 
TO  MINIMIZE  FIRE  HAZARD 
IN  WORCESTER  THEATRES 


Fire  Chief  Avery's  Declaration  Friday  That  Local  Play- 
houses Were  in  Dangerous  Condition,  Proved 
by  Pleasant  Street  Fire 

MAYOR  WRIGHT  WILL  ACCOMPANY  THE 
CHIEF  ON  ANOTHER  TOUR  OF  INSPECTION 


Insurance  Men  Find  Fire  Doors  Blocked  Open  Al- 
though This  Had  Nothing  to  Do  With  Spread 
of  Blaze.   Damage  Put  at  $25,000.  Fire 

Department  Does  Excellent  Work. 

P 
"I  propose  to  visit  every  theatre  in  Worcester  with  Chief  Wesley  N. 
Avery  of  the  Worcester  lire  department  and  see  for  myself  just  what  the 
conditions  are.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  some  very  stringent  ordinance 
which  will  reduce  the  possihility  of  loss  from  lire  to  a  minimum.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  to  compel  people  who  attend  theatres  to  pay  more 
money  for  admission  if  that  money  was  used  to  make  theatres  more  iire- 
proof.  I  favor  some  action  by  the  City  Council  and  believe  that  it  should 
be  taken  immediately.  My  first  thought  as  to  the  best  way  of  preventing 
fire  in  picture  bouses  is  to  enclose  the  picture  machine  in  an  absolute  lire- 
proof  apartment  made  of  steel  and  cement  with  wired  glass  windows  for 
openings.  This  type  of  glass  I  personally  know  will  hold  (ire  and  I  know 
personally  from  experiments  made  at  our  factory  that  while  this  type  of 
slass  will  crack  it  will  not  break.  Moving  picture  houses  are  dangerous. 
Films,  I  understand,  are  made  of  celluloid  and  gas  is  used.  Enclose  these 
mac  bines  in  absolutely  fireproof  structures,  the  flooring'  as  well  as  the  sides, 
and  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards  confining  fires  to  these  apartments.  I 
also  want  every  theatre  in  Worcester  supplied  with  sufficient  exits  and,  as 
the  cost  of  these  exits  is  not  prohibitive.  I  think  it  is  my  duty  as  Mayor 
and  the  duty  of  members  of  the  Oity  Council  to  take  tins  matter  up  at 
once  and  coin  some  legislation  that  will  take  care  of  the  lives  of  the  per- 
sons who  attend  theatres." — Statement  of  Mayor  George  M.  Wright  to  THE 
GAZETTE. 


Saturday  night's  fire  in  the  Pleasant 
theatre,  coming  so  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  story  printed  in  THE  GAZETTE 
Friday  night,  in  which  Chief  Avery 
stated  that  every  theatre  in  Worcester, 
excepting  only  Poli's  new  theatre  on 
Elm  street,  and  the  Franklin  theatre  in 
Franklin  square,  were  fire  menaces  be- 
cause of  the  rubbish  accumulations 
caused  Worcester  people  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

While  Chief  Avery  would  not  diseuSs 
the  fire  today  relative  to  the  cause,  or 
what  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  fire,  his  statement  Fri- 

The 
iay- 
houses,  following  the  Family  theatre 
fire,  round  rubbish  accumulations 
which  would  make  it  easy  for  a  serious 
fire  to  get  under  way,  he  said,  and 
now    Mayor   Wright   proposes    to   make 


the  rounds  himself,  and  see  what  has 
been  done  to  clean  up  the  theatres  in 
question. 

rhe   Mayor   said   this   noon   that  the 

'^■'■■tftrtment  had  notified  him  that 
the  thealWs  do  business  on  a  licehse 
issued  from  week  to  week  and  he  pro- 
poses if  the  local  theatres  do  not  clean 
up,  to  order  the  license  board  to  sus- 
pend their  licenses  and  he  will  insist 
in  the  future  that  the  moment  any  sur- 
plus of  rubbish  is  noticed  around 
theatres  that  the  license  be  revoked 
immediately. 

Chief  Avery's  battle  with  the  fire  of 
Saturday  night  is  now  a  matter  <5 
history.  The  story  was  given  to  the 
Worcester  public  in  an  extra  printed 
by  THE  GAZETTE  Saturday  night 
while  the  fire  was  still  going  but  under 
control. 


EDWARD   I.   BOYIiE, 

Blind  Singer,  Who  Calmed  Audience  in 
Pleasant   Th^ai^f, — ^-a**** 

The  heroism  of  Edward  I.  Boyle,  the 
blind  singer  who  stuck  to  the  stage'  and 
sang  "Mother  McCree"  to  keep  the  au- 
dience quieted  as  it  filed  from  the 
theatre  is  regarded  as  of  sufficient 
worth  to  warrant  Mr  Boyle  being  given 
some  kind  of  a  substantial  testimonial. 
The  fire  started  in  the  second  balcony 
ind  was  due  to  defective  wiring.  It 
soon  spread  to  a  blind  attic  where  a 
ot  of  old  seats  and  other  rubbish  were 
stored. 

There  were  but  two  entrances  to  the 
;u  ret  and  Chief  Avery  was  fortunate 
i  having  made  a  personal  inspection 
'  t    a    few    days    before,    so    that    he 
lew   the    exact    location    of    the    en- 
ances.     He  pushed  his  hose  streams 
nrough    them    as    fast    as    he    could 
ind  they  fought  the  fire  for  an  hour 
before  they  actually  had  it  under  con- 
trol. 

When  the  fire  burned  through  the 
roof  thousands  of  sparks  from  the  ac- 
cumulated rubbish  went  high  into  the 
air  and  owners  of  nearby  buildings 
stationed  men  on  the  roofs  with  water 
to  extinguish  any  sparks  that  might 
get  started.  The  chief  was  fearful 
that  the  fire  might  cross  Pleasant 
street  to  the  building  directly  across 
and  then  work  through  the  alley  way 
by  way  of  the  old  Jerome  Marble 
storehouse,  but  it  was  held  down  to 
the  theatre  building,  although  ad- 
joining property  was  well  soaked  • 
down. 

Not  many  of  the  fire  losses  have  yet 
been  adjusted  by  the  insurance  men, 
most  of  whom  visited  the  premises  to- 
day,. According  to  Chief  Avery  it 
losses  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $20  - 
000  to  126,000. 
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Edward  I.  Boyle,  who  a  short  time 
Jgo  lived  iu  this  city  and  sang  a!  the 
Cr.5ino,  was  the  hero  of  a  thrilling  in- 
cident in  Worcester  Saturday  night. 

While  tongues  of  flame  eurled  among 
the  balcony  rails  and  more  than  50? 
men,  women  and  children  od  the  verg-? 
oi'  panic  crowded  through  the  stifling 
smoke  for  the  exits,  Boyle,  the  blind 
singer,  stood  on  the  stage  of  the  Pleas- 
ant Street  theatre  and  calmly  sang  one 
fj  the  latest  popular  songs. 
Every  person  got  out  of  the  burning 
theatre  in  safety  through  the  blind 
ginger's  heroism,  but  he  nearly  lost  hi* 
own  life.  Toward  the  last  his  clear 
baritone  voice  began  to  falter  as  th<: 
ttrangling  smoke  eddied  about  him 
Then  Joseph  L.  Rogers,  the  pianist  who 
liad  gallantly  stuck  to  the  keys  until 
the  last  person  had  left  the  auditorium 
fcpcang  onto  the  stage  and  half  carried 

Boyle   from   the  stage  through   a  rear 
door. 

The  theatre  was  completely  destroyed 
Hampton  hotel  and  Eagles'  hall  were 
slightly  burned  and  flooded  by  water 
before  all  available  apparatus  and  lire- 
men  in  the  city,  called  out  by  a  general 
el  arm,  obtained  the  mastery. 

The  total  loss  by  Are  and  water  is 
estimated  at  $75,000. 

It  was  6:15  and  the  Pleasant  Street 
theatre  was  half  filled,  while  a  small 
crowd  in  the  foyer  were  buying  tickets 
and  seeking  entrance,  when  Hany  W 
Lynch,  son  of  the  proprietor,  discov- 
ered the  Are.  He  was  standing  m  tht 
wings,  just  off  the  stage,  and  saw  a 
flicker  of  fire  beneath  the  balcony. 

The  auditorium  was  rn  darkness 
Btyle  was  singing  an  illustrated  song 
Lynch  stepped  into  the  spotlight  tha* 
was  playing  on  the  blind  singer  an<? 
quietly  announced: 

"A  small  fire     has  been     discovered 
Will    the     audience     kindly     file     out 
promptly  and  without  confusion?  There 
is  not  the  slightest  danger." 

There  was  a  quick  shuffling  of  feet 
Several  persons  started  tc  run  down  ttr 
aisles.  A  woman  screamed.  The  stage 
manager  grabbed  for  the  electric  light 
twitches  and  the  incandescents  blazed 
out  in  the  auditorium,  revealing  a  sea 
of  frightened  white  faces. 

Boyle's  sightless  eyes  3aw  noting  of 
tfeis,  but  the  quick  instinct  of  a  blinl 


i:;an  told  him  the  danger.  "Start  some 
fling,  quick!"  he  called  to  Bogers  at 
the  piano.  'Something  lively."  Bogers 
'  started  something"  and  Boyle's  voice 
rang  out  in  the  joyous  lilt  of  one  of 
the  songs  that  everybody  whistb^. 

Panic  is  Quelled. 

In  a  moment  that  incipient  panic  was 
quelled.    Men  and  women  still  crowded 
rradly  for  the  exits,  but  the  blind  sing- 
er's clear  voice,  distinct  and  without  a , 
((i liver,  calmed  them. 

Half  of  the  audience  was  out  whe.> 
the    spotlight     spluttered     and     •'Isap- 
ptared.     Then  the  flames  cut  the  elec 
fc-ic   circuits  and   the   auditorium    was 
?gain  in  darkness.     But  Boyle  sang  on 
and  still   the   audience  hurried  for  tbs 
exits  without  confusion.     In  the  dark 
Mhteh  made  no  difference  to  the  s»nge>\ 
Boyle  and  the  pianist  kept  on  with  the 
:  song. 

Across  the  street  Thomas  Boyl\  th? 
brother  who  helps  the  blind  man 
j  around,  was  in  a  barber  shop  getting  a 
shave.  He  saw  the  smoke  billowing  out 
of  the  theatre  entrance,  heard  Wil 
shouting,  rushing  crowd. 

Collartess,  one  side  of  his  face  shaved 
ar.d  the  other  dripping  with  white  lath 
er    Thomas  Boyle  sprang  from  beneath 
ihe  razor  and  bolted  for   the  burning 
theatre. 

"Where's  my  brother?  Has  my  broth- 
er got  out?"  he  yelled. 

Policemen   tried     to     stop   him.     but 
Thomas  Boyle  fought  his  way  throui-i. 
the  frantic  crowd   thronging  the  stree* 
before  the  theatre,  and  reached  the  en- 
trance.    Through  the  last  of  the  audi 
e.rce  groping  they  way   out   of  the   au- 
ditorium,   he    ran    up    the    stairs    and 
dashed    into    the    body    of   the    theatre 
ji  st   in   time   to   see  Rogers   leap   from 
the  piano  and  grasp  the  blind  singer. 
,     The   theatre  was  again  light,    .'or     i 
Kaze    of   flame   was  shooting   half-way 
c-eross    the    ceiling    from    the    ha'cony 
seeing  that  his  brother  was  saved  and 
that  it  would  be  fotile  for  him  to.  at 
'empt   to  follow   through  the  orehestr • 
seats,  Thomas  Boyle  ran  back  through 
'he   eafcsauee   and  m»^  am.   tlu 

blind  singer  at  the  stage  tfoor. 

By   this   time  the   lire   hau   pen-1' rated 
tbe  roof  and  the  entire  900  feet  length 
•of  the  theatre  building  was  a  mass  o? 
fif-mes. 


WELCOME  FOR  BUN 
SINGER  AT  MILFORD 





Hero  of  Pleasant  Theater  Fire  Goes 

About  Town  Alone  and  Recognizes 

Did  Friends  by  Their  Voices 


Spcci.il   to  The  Telegram 

MILFORD,  Mareh  10.— LtUvard  I.  Boyle, 
the  blind  singer,  hero  of  Saturday  night's 
fire  at'  Pleasant-street  theater..  "Worces- 
ter, arrived  in  Milford  at  \lfclo  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  Although  it.  has  been 
seven  years  since  Mr.  Boyle  wa?  in  Mil- 
ford,  he  alighted  from  the  electric  at 
Music  hall  square  and,  unaided,  walked 
down  Main  street  to  the  Milford  house, 
where  he  will  stop  while  singing  at  Ly- 
ceum  theater,    Main   street. 

Mr.  Bovle  easily  recognized  landlord 
John  L.  Keefe  by  Mr.  Keefe's  voice;  also 
several  of  his  old-time  acquaintances 
whom  he  had  not  conversed  with  in 
years.  He  called  on  John  A.  Burke  at 
Burke's  pharmacy,  and  Mr.  Burke,  see- 
ing him  come  into  the  store,  tried  to 
fool  him  bv  disguising  his  voice,  but  Mr. 
Boyle  recognized  hirn  easily..  It  was  the 
same  everywhere  all  over  Milford  that 
Mr.   Boyle  went  today. 

He  received  many  warm  commenda- 
tions from  people  who  read  in  The  Tele- 
gram of  his  heroism  at  the^re.  To  all 
inquiries  and  to  persons  asking  about 
the  fire,  Mr.  Boyle  modestly  asked  not 
to  say  anything.  To  a  representative  for 
The   Telegram   he  said:— 

"I  knew  there  was  500  people  in  the 
theater  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  the 
first  thought  was  to  get  them  out  of 
there  safely.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  tip 
they  were  out,  I  went  out  myself  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  T  don't  want 
any   praise    for   what   I   did." 

Luby  Bros.,  owners  of  Lyceum  thea- 
ter, have  been  after  Mr.  Boyle  several 
months  to  sing  here,  feeling  that  he 
would  be  a  great  drawing  card,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  musical  ability,  but 
being  a  former  Milford  resident  and 
widely  known  to  many  here.  He  prom- 
inad  JQ-Tn"  here  when  opportunity  of- 
fered He'spite  the  fact  he  had  several 
offers  to  sing  elsewhere,  since  Saturday 
night's  fire,  he  kept  the  promise  he  made 
to  sing  here,  and  said  he  was  only  tod 
pleased   to  come   here. 

He  was  given  a  big  ovation  by  his 
many  acquaintances  and  others  at  all 
the  performances  at  the  theater  this  af- 
ternoon and  tonight,  and  was  obliged 
to    respond   to   encores. 


u 
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WASHINGTON.  Tj    r,  TTTrULP    0  4.2«) 


Wednesday,  March  12-  f$rt3, 


BLIND  WILI  BE  AIDED. 


Tl|gjitcr    BenfcHt    and     T.im-n     Shower. 
Planned,  for  Them. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Aid  Asso- 
ciation    for    the     Blind    held    its    March 
meeting:  at  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  915  B 
Street,  Northwest,  yesterday  morning,  the 
■  ■lent,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Main,  presiding. 
Pull   reports  from  officers  and  standing 
committees    were    presented.     It   was   de- 
to   hold  a  linen  shower  on  May  11, 
and  a  theater  benefit  will  be  given  at  the 
Columbia    Theater    the     third     week    in 
II. 
3.    Gittings,    the    matron,    has    been 
with    the    home    thirteen    years,    still    re- 
fusing all  compensation   for   her  arduous 
labors. 
The   building  committee   reported    prog- 
in  work,  and  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee   is    giving    a    series    of    entertain- 
■   will  take  place  to- 
mori  ning   at   the    home.     One    in- 

mate  was  admitted   to   the   home   during 
month.  ^ 


P7ATERBURY    (CONN.)    DEMOCRAT 


Thursday,  March  13,  1913*      ..Jjlfl 

BOY  STRICKEN  BLIND 

THOMAS  LOUGHLLY  AT   WORK 

WHEN  TROUBLE  CAME 

SUDDENLY. 


Thomas  Loughlin,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  John  J.  Loughlin  of  213  Louns- 
bury  street,  was  stricken  blind  yes- 
terday afternoon  while  at  work  on  a 
lathe  at  the  plant  of  the  Waterbury 
Machine  Co  on  Cottage  place,  where 
he     was     learning     the     machinists' 
trade   under   Foreman    Bartholomew 
Collins.     The  boy  was  home  to  din- 
ner and  left  the  house  at  the  usual 
hour  in  the  best  of  health  and  spir- 
its.     About   2    o'clock   he   felt   dizzy 
and  thought  he  would  go  to  a  faucet 
nearby  and   have  a   drink.      On   the 
way  from  the  bench  to  the  sink  he 
staggered  and  in  this  way  attracted 
the   attention     of      other    workmen, 
who  at  first  thought  he  was  fooling, 
but  the  seriousness  of  the  case  soon 
was    brougth    home    to    them    when 
the  boy  said  he  could  not  see.     The 
foreman   was   promptly   notified   and 
at  once  called  Dr  J.  H.  Mcrath,  who 
hurried   to    the     shop    and  after  a 
short  examination  of  the  patient  or- 
dered him  removed  to  his  home.     Pr 
D.  J.  Maloney  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion.    It  is  believed  that  the  trouble 
to  his  eyesight  was  caused  by  a  slight 
hemorrhage   of   the   brain   and   that 
the  affliction  will  not  be  permanent. 
Dr  McGrath  said  this  afternoon  thai 
he   hopes   to   see  the  boy's  eyesight 
restored  but  for  the  present  he  did 
not  care  to  say  much  about  the  case. 
It  was  a  great  shock  to  his  fellow 
workmen    and    much    more    so,    of 
course,  to  his  parents,  especially  his 
mother,  who  was  the  first  of  the  fam- 
i  Hy  to  see  the  patient  after  he  wap 
i  stricken.      He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Mulcahy  school,  prominent  in  athlet- 
1  ics  and  well  liked  by  all  who  know 


bim.  His  father  is  a  well  known 
insurance  man  and  has  a  wide,  ac- 
quaintance in  all  parts  of  the  town. 
The  matter  was  the  principal  top- 
ic discussed  in  that  part  of  the  town 
last  night  and  wherever  it  was  men- 
tioned the  deepest  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  family  and  the  hope 
cherished  that  the  affliction  will  be 
but  temporary. 


BOgTON    TMA3S.)    MORN.    POST 


Friday,  March  14,  1933.    -     I  -jJB 


Me., 


is  the  home  of  a  blind 
I  am  told,  has  been  doing 
active  farm  work  for  the  past  SO  years, 
despite  his  affliction.  Rufus  L.  Warren, 
whom  I  refer  to,  Is  an  agriculturist  of 
more  than  average  ability.  Among  his 
daily  stunts  Just  now  is  the  milking  of 
14  cows,  of  which  he  takes  entire  care. 
He  is  59  years  of  age.  M^nr**^  *"■*■*"< 

J.     4.     A,     JU 
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buNp  _YQUi;a  walks 

j^WENTY  MILES  IN  DAY 

Berkley  Dunford,  a  16-year-old  blind 
youth,  who  lives  at  Tazewell,  this  week 
performed  the  feat  of  walking  from  his 
home  to  Graham,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  compassing  that  distance  from 
10:30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  6 
o'clock  that  evening.  The  'entire  dis- 
tance, according  to  the  boy,  was  made 
on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  tracks, 
which  means  that  Dunford  crossed  a 
number  of  high  trestles  and  bridges, 
picking  his  way  by  means  of  a  walking; 
stick.  The  youth  declared  he  experi- 
enced no  trouble  on  account  of  trains 
for  he  only  stood  aside  as  they  passed 
and  then  he  continued  his  trip.  The 
seven  and  a  half  hours  of  the  trip  saw 
a  heavy  rainfall,  ad  young  Dunford 
was  drenched  to  the  skin  when  he 
reached  Graham. 


ifiSRTDEN    (CONN.)    JOURNAL, 


Friday,  March  28,  1513. 
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BUND  ARTISTS  WILL 

GIVE  ENTERTAINMENT 

A  novel  and  interesting  entertain- 
ment by  two  blind  artists  will  be 
given  one  week  from  Monday  night  in 
Palace  block  hall.  John  and  Mary 
McCay,  brother  and  sister,  who  have 
been  almost  totally  blind  from  their 
birth,  will  appear  here  in  the  course 
of  their  tour  through  the  New  Eng- 
land states  and  lovers  of  music  and 
humorous  stories  will  have  a  pleasant 
evening. 

Mr.  McCay  appeared  in  this  city 
about  eight  years  ago.  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Catholic  clergy 
here.  They  are  at  the  present  time 
residing  in  New  York.  Mr.  McCay  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  man.  traveling 
most  of  the  time  alone,  although  he 
can  scarcely  walk  without  aid. 


' 


I  29,  1918^ 


FIRST  COMPLETE  BIB^E  /W 

FOR  THE  BLOTB. 

Saint  Louis  has  never  btflFWfffffrW 
as  either  a  religious  or  publishing  cen- 
ter, and  yet  there  is  in  course  of  prep- 
aration  in  that  city,  says  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  most  interesting  book 
that  ever  was  published — the  Bible.  It 
is  a  stupendous  work,  in  nineteen  huge 
volumes;  occupying  much  more  than 
Dr.  Eliot's  famous  "five  feet  of  library 
shelf,"  and  its  pages  are  intelligible 
only  to  those  whose  eyes  are  at  the  i 
ends  of  their  ringers.  Moreover,  it  is  j 
the  work  of  our  young  women,  three 
of  them  totally  blind. 

One  day  early  last  summer  a  man 
with  an  idea  approached  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Ameriean  Bible  Society.  It 
had  occurred  to  him  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  complete  Bible  in  braille  char- 
acters— a  book  that  any  blind  man  could 
buy.  He  had  recently  come  into  con- 
tact wTith  an  afflicted  girl  whose  script- 
ural reading  was  limited  to  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Psalm — two  badly 
worn  volumes  that  she  had  transcribed 
while  she  was  in  school.  The  man 
thought  he  saw  a  way  to  make  a  tidy 
royalty  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  em- 
ploying a  set  of  clever  blind  boys  to  do 
the  actual  work  of  making  the  brass 
plates  from  which  countless  Bibles 
could   be  printed. 

"It  isn't  such  a  bad  idea,"  the  official 
told  him,  "but  you're  about  eight  year 
behind  time.  We  published  the  New 
Testament  several  years  ago  and  ar 
getting  out  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  as  fast  as  we  can.  We're  n 
making  any  money  out  of  it,  an 
neither  are  the  people  who  supply  the 
stereotyped  plates.  We  sell  the  five 
volumes  of  the  New  Testament  for  $3, 
and  we  expect  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
pleted work  at  the  same  rate.  It  costs 
us  all  of  that,  so  I  don't  think  there's 
much  danger  of  competition.  When  the 
brass  plates  for  the  complete  Bible  have 
been  finished  and  turned  over  to  us  they 
will  have  cost  the  State  of  Missouri 
practically    $1,000." 

"What  has  the  state  of  Missouri  to  do 
with  it?"  the  man  asked. 

"Pretty  nearly  everything.  Our  part 
of  it  is  purely  mechanical.  The  real 
work  was  done  in  Saint  Louis —  is  being 
done,  I  should  say,  for  they're  still  at 
it.  The  minor  prophets  are  undergoing 
their  third  proofreading,  and  it  isn't 
work  that  can  be  rushed.  The  three 
young  women  hope  to  finish  up  during 
the  next  school  year,  so  1913  may  see 
the  first  complete  American  braille 
Bible.  It  really  will  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind." 

"And  when  did  you  say  they  began 
it?" 

'It  was  during  the  fall  of  1904  that 
Miss  Hopkins  began  dictating  the  Book 
of  Matthew  to  Miss  Newman.  Miss 
Newman  took  down  the  dictation  in 
braille  shorthand,  and  they  worked  an 
hour  a  day.  In  work  of  that  kind  the 
blind  girl  couldn't  stand  more  than  an 
hour  of  it  at  a  stretch.  Afterwards, 
when  she  was  alone  in  the  printing 
shop,  she  transcribed  her  shorthand 
notes,  and  I  don't  know  any  linotype 
man  who'd  care  to  change  places  with 
her." 

"And  how  long  did  it  take  to  set  up 
the  type  for  the  whole  work,  new  and 
old?" 

"They  don't  set  up  type.  The  charac- 
ters are  punched  on  brass  plates,  1  %  by 
twelve  inches  square,  and  the  raised 
printing  is  done  on  heavy,  impression- 
able paper,  directly  from  those  stereo- 
typed plates.  Miss  Hopkins  and  Misa 
Newman  worked  five  hours  on  the  dic- 
tation and  printing.  There  was  a  time, 
while  they  were  moving  from  the  old 
school  to  the  new  one  and  getting  set- 
tled, when  they  had  to  let  that  kind  of 
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work  drop.  Now  they  have  a  powi 
press,  with  a  dynamo  to  save  the  girl's 
strength.  At  first  the  punching  was  all 
done  by  foot  power.  We  haven't  found 
any  electric  machine  that'll  correct  the 
proof,  tfao.  That's  the  deadliest 
"-<-«h -nf  it  ill"  '"— * **— * ' 


MERTOE5N    (CONN.)    JOURNAL, 


Thursday,   April   3,  ,1913. 
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BLIND  ARTISTS 
-™T0  •  GIVE  ENTERTAINMENT 

John  and  Miss  Mary  McCay,  broth- 
er and  sister,     both  of     whom     have 
been  blind  sin.ce  early  childhood,  will 
render  a  high     grade,     popular     pro- 
gramme of  vocal     and     instrumental 
music  and  rich  humor  at  Palace  block 
on  Monday     evening.     These     artists 
are  highly  spoken  of  by  the  newspa- 
pers of  Waterbury,  New     Haven  and 
other  places.  Both  play  the  piano  with 
precision,     taste  and  fine  effect.  Miss 
iMcCay  is  the     possessor    of     a  pure, 
sweet  and  sympathetic,  soprano  voice 
with     a  good  range  and  her     brotuer 
has     a  rich  baritone.     He  never  fails 
to  provoke  laughter  by  his  droll  hu- 
mor and  rich     Irish     wit.     His  clever- 
ness as  an  impersonator  is  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  it  has  never  been  his 
privilege  to   see  the   actions  and   the 
facial  expressions  of  others.     No  less 
natural  and   amusing  is  the   dialogue 
song    entitled,    "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith" 
in  which  Miss  McCay  takes  ^h^q^ajLt. 
of  a--«aUdinjj.,.Mi,ile*p"«'1' ■■*" 


WORCESTER   (M^SS^   TEL^-15  A -' 


Sunday,  April  6,  1913. 


O.    E.     Cunningham, 


MillbuTy, 


Hencoop,   Then    Opens   LedA 
Drainpipe. 


m 


Special   to  The  Telegram  , 

MILLBURY,  April  6.— While  it  may 
bb  a  handicap  to  be  deprived  of  the 
sight  in  both  eyes,  still  Millbury  has 
an  example  of  a  man  who  refuses  to 
let  a  difficulty  of  that  nature  interfere 
altogether  with  his  pleasure  and  slight 
duties   around    his   home. 

O.  E.  Cunningham,  Maple  street,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  the  Millbury  men,  is  afflicted  with 
total  blindness,  and  yet  some  of  his 
actions  are  like  those  of  a  man  who  is 
blessed  with  sight. 

Few  days  pass  in  which  weather 
conditions  or  poor  health  do  not  per- 
mit Mr.  Cunningham  to  visit  his 
friends. 

He  usually  lands  toward  the  end  of 
the  visit  at  James  H.  Ferguson's  store 
to  discuss  matters  of  public  interest, 
and  he  is  as  well  posted  on  the  events 
of  the  day  as  any  man  who  is  able  to 
read   the   newspapers   and   magazines. 

The  Telegram  furnishes  him  with  the 
live,  up-to-date  happenings.  He  has 
achieved  considerable  fame  on  account 
of  a  piece  of  work  he  did  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  before  being  afflict- 
ed with  blindness,  was  one  of  Mill- 
bury's  best  carpenters.  A  few  years 
ago.  still  being  unable  to  see  anything, 
he  used  his  natural  faculties  and  in- 
genuity as  a  carpenter,  and  built  a 
hencoop  in  his  back  yard. 

The  hencoop  is  still  there,  without 
any  trace  of  its  giving  way  on  account 
of  faulty  architecture,  and  it  is  a  well 
lighted,    ropmv   coop. 


When  the  reporter  happened  to  stroll 
into  the  Cunningham  yard  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Cunningham  was  found  in. 
the  back  yard.  He  was  in  his  working 
clothes,  and  was  working  away  at  a 
piece  of  ledge  which  it  is  his  intention 
to  remove. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  a  drainpipe 
from  his  cellar  running  for  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  house,  toward 
the  Blackstone  river,  which  flows  by 
the  rear  of  his  property.  A  man  that 
had  the  use  of  both  his  eyes  installed 
the  drain  pipe,  but  lie  was  inclined  to 
pass  over  difficulties,  and  when  he 
struck  this  ledge,  instead  of  removing 
it,  and  lowering  the  pipe  to  its  proper 
grade,  he  simply  ran  the  pipe  over 
the  rock,  making  a  place  that  causes 
the    pipe    to    plug.  " 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  been  bothered 
with  the  pipe,  and  today  took  it  upon 
himself  to  remove  the  trouble.  He  had 
to  dig  a  place  two  feet  deep  and  sev- 
eral feet  round,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
edge  of  the  ledge,  and  work  it  out. 
But  he  persisted  In  the  work,  and  has 
it  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  short  time  before  he  will 
have   remedied   the   trouble. 

Mr     Cunningham    was   working  away 
on    the    digging    of    the    trench,    for    he 
had  to  remove  several  feet  of  the  pipe 
to    get    at    the    difficulty,    when   the   re- 
porter found  him.     The  work  was  pro- 
gressing   finely.      He    wa^'*?,^f!!lirrWfi& 
work    was    not    tedious,    and    liabIe"W 
take      considerable      time.        He      said. 
•'Yes,    it    will   take    considerable    of    my 
time   to   get   this   thing   repaired,   but  I 
have    plenty    of    it    to    spare.      When    I 
bet  it  finished  it  will  be  done  right,  and 
not  like   it   was   done   before   I   tackled 
It      On  account   of  this  ledge  the  pipe 
has    frequently    blocked   up,    and   I    de- 
termined to  repair  it  myself     O    course 
it  will   take   some   time   to   do  it   rigru, 
and  it  is  rather  hard  for  me,  for  I   do 
not    feel    quite     sure    where    to     strike 
each  time  to    the    best    advantage,    but 
Tarn  confident  of  getting     it     finished 
within  a  short  time."  . 


(MASS.)    -  -CAN 


Friday,  April  il,  19.12- 


ASKS  PENS 


Meetings  of  the  New  England  Metho- 
dist Conference,  which  was  resumed  today 
at  People's  Temple,  include  an  afternoon 
address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Clemens 
of  Chicago  and  an  evening  address  by  fee 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson  of  New  York. 
The  Laymen's  association  hold  meetings 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Daniel  Steele  of  Milton,  toe  blind 
retired  preacher,  who  is  eighty-nine  years 
old  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference since  1849,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Syracuse  University. 
This  action  was  taken  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  OhaneeMor  James  R.  Day 
of  Syracuse,  following  Dr.  Steele's  re- 
quest that  he  he  technically  dropped  from 
the  list  of  retired  preachers,  in  order  that 
his    pension   might   go  to   some  one    who 


BOSTON    (MASS.)    MORN.    GLOBE 


Thursday,   April  10,  1913. 
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Thompson  Recital  Pleases  Audience. 

Edward  Abner  Thompson,  the  blind 
dramatic  reader,  impersonator  and  bass 
soloist,  gave  a  recjtal  before  a  large 
audience  in  Tremont  Temple  last  eve- 
ning. He  gave  a  number  of  readings 
true  to  life,  which  were  hea*tlly  ap- 
plauded. His  work  as  an  impersonator 
pleased  the  audience  especially  well  and 
his  songs  were  repeatedly  encored. 
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Thursday,   Apr:*   1/,  1913, 

BUND  ARTISTS  /   l/ 

TO  ENTERTAIN  TO  NIGHT 


Wallingford,  Conn.,  April  17. — 
This  evening  at  the  T.  A.  B.  hall  the 
blind  artists,  John  and  Mary  McCay, 
brother  and  sister,  will  give  their  con- 
cert and  entertainment.  They  have  ap- 
peared in  Waterbury,  Meriden  and 
other  places,  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess in  the  programmes  given  by 
them. 

The  Waterbury  Republican  says  of 
them: 

"An  audience  of  400  greeted  John 
and  Mary  McCay  ,  the  blind  artists, 
when  they  stepped  forth  for  the  open- 
ing number  of  their  diversified  pro- 
gramme in  St.  Patrick's  hall  last 
evening.  Those  present  were  gener- 
ous with  their  applause  because  the 
performance  of  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter was  really  meritorious.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  sixteen  numbers 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers, 
with  a  scattering  of  humorous  Imper- 
sonations by  Mr.  McCay.  Miss  Mc- 
Cay is  the  possessor  of  a  rich  soprano 
voice  and  her  brother  is  a  baritone  of 
no  mean  ability.  Both  are  accomplish- 
ed pianists  and  the  way  in  which  they 
rendered  the  various  selections  was 
nothing  short  of  wonderful,  consider- 
ing the  fact*  that  both  have  been  to- 
tally blind  all  of  their  lives.  The 
numbers,  which  "were  received  with 
special  consideration,  were  /the  laugh- 
ing songs  rendered  by  Mr.  McCay  and 
the  entire  audience  was  in  roars  dur- 
ing their  rendition." 
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Friday,  April  18,  19.13.      EL  2iJ* 


To  Help  the  Blind. 

A  «al^n  which  manmgWBWlB  are  in- 
terested will  be  held  for  -the  benefit 
of  Miss  Lizzie  Hussey  on  Wednesday. 
April  25  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  William 
B.  Littlefield.  35  Franklin  street,  ug^ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  In-As-Much 
circle  of  King's  Daughters.  Miss  Hus- 
sey.  who  is  one  of  the  sightless  of 
Lynn,  is  a  constant  attendant  of  the 
'sunshine  room"  in  the  Lynn  public 
library,  and  although  this  affliction 
came  to  her  rigbt  in  the  prime  of 
life,  her  splendid  spirit  of  courage  has 
been  a  lesson  to  all  with  whom  she 
has  come  in  contact.  Besides  the  ar- 
ticles, useful  land  fancy,  which  have 
been  made  by  %Iiss  Hussey,  the  Kings 
Daughters  are  contributing  cake  and 
candy.  Every  member  of  the  circle  is 
asked  to  contribute  in  every  way  pos- 
sible and  to  do  all  they  can  to  make 
this  affair  as  successful  as  it  deserves^ 
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(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass., 
as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1913 

—  Born  blind  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
Leila  Cameron  of  Marion,  S.  C,  has  just 
obtained  sight  by  a  surgical  operation. 
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NEW   YORK,    APRIL  27,    1913 


AMONG  THE  AUTHORS 


Ti  i  E    French   zoologist  and   professor 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Yves  Delage,  who, 
it    was    recently    announced,    has    been 
stricken  with  total  blindness,  is  the^ead- 
ing  worker  in  France  on  the  origin  of  life 
problem  and  cfeated  a  stir  recently  by 
his  experiments  in  artificial  fertilization 
«n    which   he   showed    that   the   eggs    of 
the    sea    urchin    could    be   developed    by 
purely  chemical  mean^  into  living  speci- 
mens.   Scientists  hail  him  as  a  martyr  to 
science,  as  his  blindness  is  due  to  over 
thirty      years'      unceasing      microscopic 
work.     Despite    his    affliction    the    Pro- 
fessor    proposes     to     continue     his     re- 
searches in  his  laboratory  by  means  of 
Mile.  Goldschmidt,  the  assistant  who  has 
been  his  right  hand  for  many  years.    It 
was  in  collaboration  with  this  assistant 
that  Prof.  Delage  wrote  his  book,  "  The 
TheoriA  of  Evolution,"  a  translation  of 
which  was  published  last  year. 


Cl/^wU    2/b.    1*113 


BLIND    BOYS    AT     SCHOO*, 

To  make  the4  blind  boy  as  normal  as 
poss.ible  is  the  aim  of  the  blind  school. 
Blind  boys  are  required  to  do  the  same 
work,  to  pass  the  same  examinations,  to 
submit  to  the  same  discipline,  anm  to  in- 
dulge in  the  same  recreations  as  their  more 
fortunate  fellows.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  blind  boy  has  in  many  instances 
competed  successfully  in  after-life  with 
the  sighted. 

School  routine  for  the  blind  at  a  typical 
institution   differs    but    little    from    that    of 

'  ordinary  school  life.  On  rising  the  young- 
sters dress  themselves  with  as  much  speed 
as  those  with  vision.  The  day's  work  be- 
gins with  half  an  hour  in  the  gymnasium, 
where  the  boys  do  well  on  such  apparatus 
as  the  parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  the 
rings,  and  the  rope.  The  vaulting  horse  or 
any  form  of  exercise  for  which  a  running 
start   is   required   is,    however,    usually   be- 

;  yond  their  powers. 

In  the  class-room  the  work  performed 
by  the  blind  boy  reaches  a  high  standard. 
Books,  whether  classics,  mathematics,  or 
music  are  in  Braille  type  and  necessarily 
cumbersome.  Pickwick,  for  example,  is  in 
fourteen  volumes  and  costs  eleven  dollars. 
All  writing  is  done  upon  little  wooden 
frames  filled  with  a  brass  guide,  either 
with  style  or  a  small  seven-keyed  ma- 
chine. Blind  boys  write  as  fast  as  the 
average  sighted  boy,  and  their  writing  is 
always  legible.  Typewriters  are  easily 
used.  The  working  of  mathematics  is  done^ 
with  a  mechanism  on  a  zinc  board  which 
can  be  made  to  represent  sixteen  signs,  and 
the  use  of  spurred  compasses  and  rulers 
for  geometrical  drawing  is  of  coarse  slow- 
er than  the  ordinary  process  on  paper.  In 
the  natural  sciences  the  blind  boy  finds 
himself  much  handicapped.  Hence  classics, 
theology,  law,  music,  modern  languages, 
and    history   chiefly   attract   him. 

As  to  amusements,  there  is  a  wide  choice. 
It  is  possible  to  play  ball  games  by  means 
of  balls  containing  bells.  Such  games, 
however,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  blind 
boy.  At  football,  for  instance,  he  can- 
not trust  himself  to  run  at  full  speed  un- 
less he  "hear  his  boundaries,''  and  grass 
does  not  give  a  sufficiently  distinct  echo 
for  him  to  locate  his  position.  Indoors  he 
has  many  resources.  There  are  chess, 
checkers,  and  the  ordinary  card  games,  not 
to  mention  social  and  literary  functions 
such  as  debates,  lectures,  and  concerts. 
[Harper's   Weekly. 


Sunday,  April  27,  .1913/  & 

E)JFLOn^OF  A  FAMOUS 
ILIND  RE0D1GY 


ONE*  of  the  most  marvellous  light- 
ning calculators  ever  bom  has 
been  discovered  in  France,  in 
Asylum  of  Armentieres,  and,  while  his 
performances  are  amazing,  his  intellectual 
capacity  is  scarcely  one  which  can  be 
flattering  to  those  who  pride  themselves 
on    their    skill    at    figures. 

This  is  not.  necessarily  in  contradiction 
to  the  views  expressed  by  the  famous 
anatomist  of  the  brain.  Prof.  Edward  A. 
Spitzka.  who  has  pointed  out  the  close- 
ness with  which  the  regions  In  the  brain 
that  give  us  musical  and  mathematical 
geniuses  are  associated.       Each  of   these 


two  highly  esteemed  gifts  seems  to  be 
=  an  endowment  distinct  from  the  other 
Intellectual  powers,  and  can  rise  to  lofty 
levels,  irrespective'  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  its  possessor.  Blind  Tom  was 
undoubtedly  a  miracle  of  musical  sensi- 
tiveness, yet  his  intellect  was  conspicu- 
ously below  normal.  The  more  modern 
instance  proves  to  be  In  mathematics 
exactly  what  Blind  Tom  was  In  music, 
but  with  the  special  genius  and  the  gen- 
eral mental  weakness  both  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  black  musician's 
case. 

The  new  wondter,  Fleury,  is  blind,  too, 
says  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 
He  is  a  patient  at  the  Armentieres  Asy- 
lum, and  is  only  IS  years  old.  His  re- 
markable case  is  now  reported  on  in 
close,  scientific  detail  by  Dr.  Desruelles, 
who  has  had  him  long  under  careful  ob- 
servation. It  was  always  thought  tha* 
Blind  Tom's  exceptional  talent  for  music, 
a  gift  exclusively  of  the  hearing,  was 
largely  aided  by  his  deprivation  of  sight. 
But  the  young  man,  Fleury,  appears  as 
a  mathematical  genius,  and  he,  too,  is 
blind.  His  affliction,  which  dates  from 
his  birth,  could  in  no  way  have  helped 
him  in  concentration  of  the  faculty  of 
!  hearing,  as  it  was  supposed  Blind  Tom's 
dial;  If  anything,  as  the  French  expert 
I  points  out,  it  hampered  him,  because  it 
deprived  him  of  the  aid  of  any  visual 
memory,  by  which  the  ordinary  person, 
seeing  the  familiar  figures  in  his  mind's 
eye,  computes  mentally  as  though  he 
were  performing  the  task  with  a  black 
board   before    him. 

Yet,  in  the  light  of  Prof.  Spitzka's  com- 
ments on  the  close  connection  between 
the  brain  seats  of  music  and  mathematics, 
it  may  be  possible  that  Fleury's  powers 
have  been  .enhanced  in  activity  by  beint; 
forced  to  depend  on  his  interpretation  of 
numbers  through  his  ears  Instead  of  hi* 
eyes.  His  blindness  came  from  birth 
ophthalmia,  and  it  is  complete.  He  is 
mentally  Inferior,  if  not  actually  insane— 
defective  so  much  below  the  normal 
oi^lMkBfcJAd  that  we  cannot  be  taught 
anything,  and  has  proved  so  rebellious, 
so  hard  to  manage,  that  at  least  the 
authorities  had  to  transfer  him  from 
Ian  institution  for  the  blind  to  the  asylum 
for    the   insane    and    defective. 

Endeavors  have  been  made  to  teach 
him  to  read  by  the  Braille  system,  which 
frequently  succeeds  in  seizing  hold  of 
some  portion  of  the  addled  brain  and  per- 
suading it  to  think.  But  Fleury's  read- 
ing is  that  of  a  very  inept  scholar  in  the 
primary  class,  ajid  his  teachers  can't  do 
any  better  with   him. 

But  when  it  came  to  figures,  even  when 
ne  was  a  little  child,  he  proved  himself 
one  in  millions.  Here  his  heart  was,  for 
he  not  only  did  what  he  could  with  the 
Braille  system  as  given  him,  but  he 
speedily  devised  mental  methods  of  his 
own.  The  only  limit  to  his  powers  of  cal- 
culation, no  matter  how  intricate  may  be 
the  problem,  appears  to  be  his  memory- 
he  cannot  get  beyond  six  figures. 

His  method  of  figuring  seems,  in  a  way, 
the  primitive  one  of  counting  with  his 
fingers,  but  it  differs  In  essence,  for  he 
moves  his  fingers  as  If  he  were  feeling 
the  raised  Braille  figures  with  them  and 
mutters: 

'That  makes  — .    Added  to  — ." 

But  he  never  repeats  the  figures  with 
hi.;  lips.  He  seems  to  have  an  almost 
uncanny  power  of  feeling.  Led  into  a 
corridor,  in  actual  touch  with  nothing  at 
ali,  he  could  put  out  his  hand,  "feel"  the 
atmosphere  wiih  his  fingers,  as  if  he 
ware  trying  to  read  a  raised  Braille  page 
with  them,  and  say  just  where  the  wall 
was,  where  the  closed  door  was,  where 
the    open    window    was. 

When  it  came  to  arithmetic,  he  multi- 
plied 625  by  Sl'5  in  four  seconds.  He  gave 
ih<-  cube  root  of  1927  in  nine  seconds.  The 
day  of  the  week  in  1912  was  given  to 
him,  and  he  was  asked  on  which  week 
day  May  22,  1908,  fell.  In  five  seconds  he 
answered     Friday;    and    he    was    right. 

They  asked  him  how  rnanv  seconds 
there   were   in   39   years.   :5   months,    1    dav 

f  >«,  X  SSurs" *,  He  responded  promptlv. 
1,2^8,687,200.  He  was  right  again;  and 
he  did  his  figuring  in  1  minute  and  15 
seconds. 
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His  methods,  as  h°  explained  them  by 
an  example,   are  these: 

In  multiplying:  2S7  bv  341  correctly  within 
a  space  of  30  seconds',  he  first  multiplied 
200  by  300  and  got  60,000.  Then  he 
multiplied  SO0  by  87  and  got  26.100.  Then 
he  added  the  26.1>X>  to  the  60.000.  which 
equalled  86.100.  Next  he  multiplied  41  by 
■quailing-  8200.  which,  addled  to  his 
86.100,  equalled  94,300.  He  multiplied  41  by 
87  and  got  3567.  This,  added  to  the  94300 
equalled  97,867.  Thus,  within  the  10  sec- 
onds, he  perfoi  med  seven  separate  opera- 
tions, four  of  them  multiplications,  three 
of  them  additions. 

As  for  finding  the  days  of  the  week  on 
which  certain  dates  fell.  Fleury  has  done 
the  tricl<  so  often  that  he.  has  discovered 
certain  laws  of  the  calendar,  like  this: 
TIip  'st  of  May  is  always  the  same  day 
of  the  week  ;<s  the  2nd  day  of  January, 
in   in   leap    year. 
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Sunday,   April  27,  19. 


EP  DOCTOR  MARVEL; 
pE  HOSPITAL  EXPERT 

Jacob  W.  Bolotin  Appointed  At- 
tending Physician  at  Dunning   ! 
Tuberculosis  Branch. 


AUTHORITY   AT   AGE   OF   25 


Gives  Temperatures  by  Feeling 

Skin  and  Pulse  Without 

Aid  of  a  Watch. 


Dr.  Jacob  W.  Bolotin,  a  blind  physician 
of  Chicago,  whose  achievements  rival  those 
of  Helen  Keller,  yesterday  was  appointed 
attending  physician  of  the  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital at  Dunning. 

Dr.  Bolotin  is  25  years  old  and  the  only 
blind  man  who  ever  has  taken  a  full  four- 
year  course  in  medicine  and  passed  the 
present  Illinois  examination  for  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  also  is  licensed  to  practice 
osteopathy,  massage  and  medical  gymnas- 

UtST     OF     ACramVEfflCEHfTS. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  wonderful  things 
his  young  man  does: 

Gives  exact  temperatures  of- patients 
by  feeling  of  the  skin. 

Gives  exact  pulse  count  without  use 
of  a  watch. 

Diagnoses  tuberculosis-infected  chests 
by  touch. 

Lectures  regularly  before  students  of 
two  medical  colleges  and  talks  for  from 
three  to  six  hours  without  using  notes. 

Makes  his  way  all  over  the  city  with- 
out a  guide. 

Has  examined  over  8,600  patients  for 
the  city  and  county  and  less  than  fifty 
of  them  know  he  is  blind. 

Uses  the  touoh  system  in  typewriting, 
yet  he  cannot  write  his  owa.name  with 
a  pen  or  pencil. 

Keeps  a  loose-leaf  book  as  well  as 
any  business   bookkeeper. 

GRADUATES  FROM  BU\D  SCHOOU 
Dr.    Bolotin  graduated   from  the   JJUnols 
State  Hospital  for  the  Blind  at  Ja  ?ksotrvUle 
when  he  was  14  years  old,  and  'or  severa 
years  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  as 
a  typewriter  salesman. 

Nobody  would  believe,  Just  by  looking  at 
him,  that  Dr.  Bolotin  Is  blind-  He  Is  so 
different  from  other  blind  men.  His  first 
question  to  his  interviewer  is,  "Are  you 
here  for  a  charitable  purpose — to  help  a 
blind  man?    If  you  are,  don't  come  in." 


All  his  llfei  this  young  physician  has  main- 
tained that  a  blind  man  can  do  anything 
any  other  man  can  do,  and  the  hardest  part 
Is  to  overcome  public  prejudice  and  convince 
others  tnis  is  true 

Before  the  farewell  handshake  the  inter- 
viewer is  laughing  over  funny  poetry  and 
funny  stories.  Just  as  the  nurses  at  Dun- 
ning laugh  over  them  every  Wednesday, 
when  the  blind  physician  appears.  He  is  a 
favorite  there.  They  make  a  special  apple 
pie  for  him — and  he's  mighty  fond  of  apple 
pie — every  time  he  comes. 

TALKS     OF     APPOINTMENT. 

"Tea,  I  have  Just  received  word  of  my 
appointment,"  said  the  doctor,  after  he  had 
pushed  forward  a  chair  and  closed  the  door. 
"This  is  my  first  real  success,  and  I.  am 
happy.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight.  And 
I  want  to  say  this  of  President  McCormlck 
of  the  county  board — he  has  done  in  one 
minute  something  that  will  benefit  blind 
people  of  all  time.  He  has  opened  another 
pathway  by  which  the  blind  may  convince 
the  publio  that  they  are  Just  as  capable  as 
those  who  see." 

Then  the  physician,  who  is  rapidly  re- 
ceiving recognition  as  an  expert  in  heart 
and  lung  diseases,  told  how  he  is  better  off 
In  some  ways  than  the  average  man. 

"Why,  on  cold  winter  nights  I  take  a 
Braille  system  book  (this  has  the  touch  ' 
system  of  reading)  to  bed  with  me  and  read 
all  night  long  under  the  covers  and  without 
burning  the  midnight  oil.  If  I  oare  about 
time  I  need  but  reach  over  to  my  table  and 
touch  tile  face  of  the  clock. 

EXAMINES      3.300      PATIENTS. 

"What  have  I  done  in  medicine?  Well, 
during  the  last  year  I  have  spent  much  time 
Ir.  the  municipal  tuberculosis  clinics.  In 
fourteen  months  I  have  examined  3,500  pa- 
tients and  less  than  fifty  of  them  know  I 
em  blind. 

"During  the  past  nine  months  I  have  ex- 
amined every  patient  at  Dunning  and  every- 
one that  has  come  and  gone.  I  go  there 
alone  every  Wednesday  and  have  learned, 
something  of  half  a  dozen  languages  from 
the  patients." 

Dr.  Bolotin  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  paying  his 
way  by  selling  typewriters  "on  the  road" 
during  vacations.  Of  the  600  students  he 
could  name  nearly  500  after  shaking  hands 
with  them.  He  passed  his  state  examina- 
tions by  dictating  to  three  stenographers. 
He  gives  instruction  on  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  before  Juniors  of  Jenner 
Medical  College  and  sophomores  of  Herinf 
Medical  College. 
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Monday,  April  28,  1913.' 
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Monday,    Ar.ril   28,   1S15 


RIVALS  HELEN  KELLER. 


Blind      Doctor      Becomes      Attending 
-    Physician   at    Hospital. 

Chicago,  April  27. — A  rival  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller  has  been  found  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  person  of  Dr.  Jacob  W.  Bo- 
lotin, whose,  appointment  as  attending 
physician  at  the  tuberculosis  hospital 
at  the  Dunning  Asylum  has  just  been 
announced  by  President  McCormick  of 
the  "county  board. 

Dr.  Bolotin,  who  is  only  25  years  old 
has  examined  3,500  patients  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis  Hospital  in  the  las; 
fourteen  months  and  less  than  fifty  oi 
them  knew  he  was  blind.  His  diagnosit 
is  made  wholly  by  touch.  He  can  givi 
the  exact  temperature  by  feeling  the 
skin  and  an  exact  pulse  count  without 
the  aid  of  a  watch.  He  uses  the  touch 
system  of  typewriting,  but  cannot  write 
his  own  name  with  a  pen  or  pencil. 

He  is  the  first  blind  man  who  ever 
took  the  full  four  years  course  in  medi- 
cine and  passed  the  present  Illinois  ex- 
amination for  medicine  and  surgery. 
When  he  was  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
he  named  nearly  500  out  of  600  men  In 
his  class  just  by  shaking  hands  with 
them.  j 

Dr.  Bolotin  was  graduated  from  the 
Illinois  State  Hospital  for  theBJJuA^t 
Jacksonville  when  he  was  14  years  old 
and  travelled  all  over  the  country 
selling  typewriters,  finding  his  way 
without  assistance  and  making  a  good 
living. 

When  told  of  his  appointment  he 
said: 

"This  means  a  great  incentive  to 
blind  people,  as  it  opens  another  avenue 
of  occupation." 

Dr.    Bolotin    says    he    can    take    his 
raised  type  books  to  bed  with  him  and. 
read  all  night  in  the  dark,  giving  hi 
an  advantage  in  studying. 
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Monday,  April  28,  1913, 


Concert   by    Blitul   Artists. 

The  blind  artists,  John  and  Mary 
McCay,  will  give  a  concert  in  St. 
Aloysius'  hall,  Tuesday  evening,  at  S 
o'clock.  The  program  will  consist  of 
16  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Miss  McCay  has  a  rich  soprano  voice, 
and  Mr.  McCay  is  a  baritone  of  no 
mean  ability. 

There  will  be  a  scattering  of  humor- 
ous impersonations.  Both  have  been 
blind  all  of  theih  lives  and  they  are 
accomplished  pianists.  The  laughing 
songs  of  Mr.  McCay  are  of  the  best. 
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BLIND  SON  OF  REV.  DR.  JANVIER, 
TSn  PASTOR  OF  CHURCH  HERE, 

INTO  CELL  ON  SUSPICION 


Almost  blind,  C.  B.  Janvier,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  and  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  here. 
was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  character 
while  groping  his  way  through  the 
streets  of  Elizabeth  in  search  of 
friends  of  his  father  and  locked  over 
nieht  in  a  cell.  . 

The   voung   man's   sight  is   seriousll 

impaired  and  he  can  barely  make   his 

way    in    the    streets    alone       With    the 

aid  of  raised  type,  he  studied  at  Penn 

I  Charter  and  Princeton  and  then  went 

i  abroad    as    a    teacher    in    the    foreign 

sion    fields.        His     father,     now    of- 

("Philadelphia,    has  just  been   appointed 

'  president  of  the   Allahabad   College  in 

1  India.  _        . 

A  few  days  ago,  young  Janvier  re- 
turned from  India,  after  spending  a 
vear  and  a  half  in  the  missionary 
fields.  He  had  visited  friends  in  Madi- 
son and  was  on  his  way  to  Philadel- 
phia by  way  of  Elizabeth,  when  he  was 
arrested.  He  had  alighted  from  a 
trolley  car  in  Elizabeth  and  had  gone 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station 
to  purchase  a  ticket  when  he  discov- 
ered as  he  thought,  that  he  had  lost 
his  monev.  As  it  turned  out  he  still 
had  the  money,  although  he  failed  to 
find  it  when  feeling  in  his  pockets. 

Leaving  the  railroad  station,  he 
groped  through  the  streets,  trying  to 
find  the  home  of  one  of  his  father's 
ministerial  friends.  Unable  to  see  the 
street  signs,  he  had  difficulty  in  finding' 
his  wav. 

A  policeman  saw  him,  and  instead 
of  helping  the  young  man,  arrested 
him  as  a  "suspicious  character." 

Mr.  Janvier  protested. v  He  told  the 
sman  he  had  lost  his  money  and 
s  trying  to  locate  friends. 
But  the  cop  wouldn't  listen.  He  was 
taken  to  the  prison  and  searched.  The 
police  found  $9  in  his  pocket.  To  th« 
minds  of  the  Elizabeth  police,  that  wai 
evidence  that  Janvier  had  not  told  a 
true  story.  They  asserted  he  was  ft 
"professional  beggar,  victimizing  the 
ministers  of  the  town." 

Janvier    entreated    the    guards    from 
time  to  time  to  telephone  to  a  Presby- 
in  minister  or  other  friends,  whose 
names  he  cave.     They  refused  to  do  so 
or    m  i,v    other   effort    to    identify 

him. 

The  following  morning  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Hampton    visited   the   prison.     He  was 

[ng    Mr.    Janvier's   cell      when     he 

chanced    to    see    the    young    man,    and 

aed  him.     Doctor  Hamilton  is  a 

friend   of   Doctor  Janvier,   and   insisted 

upon    the   immediate     release     of     th» 

ng  man. 
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C.  B.~  Janvier  Searching  For 
Friends,  Jailed  as  "Suspicious 
Character." 

Almost  totally  blind,  and  groping 
about  the  streets  of  Elizabeth  in 
search  of  some  friends,  C.  B.  Janvier, 
son  of  the"  prominent  Presbyterian 
minister.  Dr.  &  A  R.  Janvier,  was 
arrested  by  a  policeman  and  locked 
up  as  a  suspicious  character. 

The  young  man  gave  his  name  and  j 
the  names  of  several  ministers  of  the 
city  to  the  police,  but  they  made  no 
inquiries,  and  it  was  Dot  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  when  a  local  pastor  called 
at  the  jail  and  recognized  the  young 
man  in  a  cell  that  steps  were  taken 
toward  his  release. 

Mr.  Janvier,  who  has  been  blind  for 
years,  was  a  brilliant  student  at  the 
Penn' Charter  School,  Philadelphia, 
and  Princeton  University,  and  has 
since  his  graduation  been  a  foreign 
missionary  in  India.  When  at  school 
and  college  his  work  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  lack  of  sight,  and 
then  leading  his  class  in  many  sub- 
jects, attracted  wide  attention. 

It  seems  that  after  visiting  friends 
in  Elizabeth  the  young  man  went  to 
the  railroad  station  intending  to  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  and,  feeling  for 
his  money,  failed  to  find  it,  and  sup- 
posed it  had  been  lost.  He  then 
started  out  to  find  a  minister,  a 
friend  of  his  father,  and  was  of  course 
unable  to  read  any  street  signs,  and 
asking  questions  of  passersby  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  the  police,  who  fol- 
lowed by  arresting  him  instead  of 
helping  him  to  find  the  address  he 
sought. 

Mr,   Janvier  has   several     relatives 
and  friends  in  Bridgeton. 
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Tuesday,   April   29,   1313. 


5UNn_D0CT0R  WHO 

ij  RIVALS  HELEN  KELLER 

Chicago,  April  28.— A  rival  of  Miss  Helen 
Celer  has  been  found  in  Chicago  in  the 
ierson  of  Dr.  Jacob  W.  Bolotin,  whose  ap- 
>ointment  as  attending  physician  at  the 
uberculosis  hospital  at  the  Dunning  asy- 
um  has  just  been  announced  by  Pres.  Mc- 
cormick of  the  county  board. 

Dr.  Bolotin,  who  is  only  25,  has  exam- 
ned  3500  patients  at  the  Municipal  Tuber- 
ulosis  hospital  In  the  last  14  months  and 
ess  than  58  <>f  them  knew  he  was  blind, 
lis  diagnosis  is  made  wholly  by  touch. 

He  can  give  the  exact  temperature  by 
eeling  the  skin  and  an  exact  pulse  count 
without  the  aid  of  a  watch.  He  uses  the 
ouch    system   of   typewriting,    but   cannot 

'rite  his  own  name  with  a  pen  or  pencil. 

Dr.   Bolotin  says  he  can  take  his  raised 

/pe  books  to  bed  with   him  and  read  all 

Ight  in  the  dark,  giving  him  an  advantage 

i  studying.  . 
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Sunday.   April  27,  19, C. 


Without  Eyes  and  Without  Hands,  This  Man  Has  Learned 
to  Read.     The  Gift  Came  to  Him  Through  the  Aid  of  a 
Young  Girl,  Also  Blind,  and  It  Has  Brought  Him  So  Much 
Peace  and  Happiness  That  He  Smiles  in  the  Face  of  His 
Great  Affliction.     His  Content  Is  Supreme,  for  He  Believes 
That  in  Striking  Him  Down  Physically  Fate  Uplifted  Him 
Spiritually.     By  This  Awakening  of  Soul  He  Can  See  the 
Beauties  of  Life 
While  Living  in 
Endless  Night. 


William  Mcpherson  is  blind,  but 
content.  He  is  without  hands  with 
which  to  do,  yet  is  doing  much. 
Sightless,  he  sees  more  than  many 
blessed  with  vision.  Maimed  beyond  all  hope, 
he  is  full  of  Lope. 

McPherson  can  read.  Despite  a  most  piti- 
ful handicap,  the  words  of  his  beloved  Bible 
are  before  him.  When  he  lost  both  of  his 
eyes,  of  course  he  could  not  read  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  When  he  lost  both  of  his  hands, 
he  could  not  read  in  the  way  other  blind  peo- 
ple can. 

But  nature  is  kind.  She  spoke  a  message 
of  cheer  to  McPherson  through  another  blind 
person — a  young  girl.  This  young  girl  pointed 
the  way,  and  after  much  painstaking  effort 
McPherson  learned  to  read  with  his  tongue. 

McPherson  is  happy.  For,  he  says,  the 
vision  thus  afforded  him  meant  more  than  the 


pleasure  and  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  read- 
ing— it  meant  the  awakening  of  his  soul.  Be- 
fore the  great  gift  came  to  him  he  thought  not 
of  the  morrow.  He  gave  no  heed  to  others. 
He  was  for,  today.  He  was  for  self.  Now  he 
views  the  glories  of  the  future.  His  heart 
bleeds  for  the  earth's  afflicted.  Hourlj  his 
prayers  go  out  to  all  who  walk  in  the  night 
— to  the  blind,  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  stricken 
in  mind — and  more  than  all  to  those  who, 
having  eyes,  see  not.  And  knowing  the  peace 
that  dwells  within  him  he  thinks  his  prayers 
are  not  in  vain. 

*      * 

Hon>  McPherson   Was  Stricken. 

McPherson  began  life  in  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, as  a  normal,  lively  boy.  With  the  usual 
boy's  distaste  for  such  things  he  had  to  be 
compelled  to  "  gang  to  the  kirk  "  much  against 
his  will.  Then,  as  he  grew  into  young  man- 
hood, he  worked  in  a  stone  quarry  until  Amer- 
ica called  him. 

In  1893  he  emigrated  to  this  country,,  and 
after  working  a  brief  time  on  the  railroad  and 
joining  one  of  its  brotherhoods,  he  went  to  the 
western  mountains  and  took  up  his  old  pro- 
fession, stone  quarrying. 


The  quarry  where  he  worked  was  located 
eighty-five  miles  frc  m  Denver.  He  began 
as  a  simple  quarryman.  But  before  long  his 
intelligence  and  spirit  pushed  him  ahead 
and  he  rose  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  quarries. 

Of  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  McPherson 
speaks  with  regret. 

"I  was  prood  in  the  ways  o'  the  world,"  he 
says,  his  kindly,  scarred  face  troubled  with  the 
recollection.  "  And  ye  ken,  ye  canna'  get  the 
juice  fra'  anything  but  it  be  well  crushed, 
and  'twas  so  wi'  mysel'.  For  the  Lord  tried 
to  speak  to  me  through  one  who  came  to  the 
quarries  wi'  the  word  in  his  heart  and  I 
only  laughed.  Then  there  came  another,  a 
dominie,  who  told  me  more,  and  to  him  I 
listened,  but  still  I  was  muckle  prood  and 
godless.     I   was  na'  converted  yet,  ye  ken. 

"  Then,  one  day  it  chanced,  I  was  na'  satis- 
fied wi'  the  way  one  of  the  men  was  planting 
Borne  dynamite.  I  was  a  verra  impatient  moo, 
and  I  seized  the  rod  fra'  him  and  began  to 
work  mysel'.     Then  the  flash  came. 

"Ye  ken,  I  was  bending  over  the  rod,  like 
this,  wi'  my  hands  grasping  it — so — when  it 
exploded.     It  took  my  hands  off  here  and  it 
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scraped  along  the  edge  of  my  face  an'  tore  it 
all  to  shreds.  And  when  they  picked  me  up 
my  clothes  were  tore  fra'  me;  fra'  my  waist 
up  the  flesh  was  ripped  off,  and  my  face  was 
terrible  to  look  upon.  Ye  see,  this  left  eye 
was  crushed  in  by  a  stone,  and  this  right  eye 
Was  out  of  its  socket. 

"  Ye  ken,  the  Lord  had  crushed  me  that  he 
might  use  me. 

*      * 

Into  the  Endless  Night. 
"  We  were  fourteen  miles  fra'  a  doctor,  and 
it  was  three  hours  I  was  wi'out  one.  The 
boys  tied  up  my  hands,  else  I  would  ha'  bled, 
to  death,  but  they  could  do  no'  mair.  And 
when  the  doctor  came  he  had  me  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  I  was  there  three  weeks*,  but  0! 
the  blackness  in  those   three  weeks. 

"  For  I  did  not  ken  I  was  blind.  My  eyes 
were  bandaged.  I  knew  about  my  hands,  but 
-they  told  me  it  would  hurt  me  too  much  to 
take  the  linen  fra'  my  eyes.  My  face  was 
stitched  and  plastered  and  my  nose  was  flat 
to  my  face,  but  I  thot  my  eyes  were  whole. 
So  I  begged  them  to  take  the  bandages  off. 
I  said  I  dinna  care  if  it  hurt,  I  dinna  mind 
the  pain,  I  was  hungry  for  a  sight  o  the  sun- 
shine and  the  sky.  I  had  been  long  wi'out  it. 
They  told  me  to  wait  a  wee  bit  yet,  that  I 
was  na'  strong  enough. 

"  But  my  body  was  strong  and  well  when 
I  was  stricken  and  I  fared  nicely.  Still  I 
begged  to  have  my  bandages-  fra'  my  eyes. 
So,  at  last,  they  said  '  yes '  and  took  them  off. 
"  I  could  na'  understand  it. .  I  was  puz- 
zled. All  was  so  black  and  queer.  I  tried 
to  open  my  eyes,  but  it  made  no  difference, 
I  could  na'  see ! 

"Then  I  knew!  I  knew  I  was  blind  and 
could  never  see  mair.  My  first  feelings  were 
bitter,  for  I  said  to  mysel':  'Why  should 
the  Lord  have  singled  me  out  for  this  dreadful 
thing  when  there  are  so  many  that  are  more 
wicked  and  godless  than  I  am?  And  besides, 
have  I  not  turned  to  read  his  word  of  late? 
I  am  strong  and  well  otherwise,  but  now  I 
am  become  as  a  bairn  in  arms!  It  is  na' 
right !' 

"  Then  another  selfish  thought  came  into 
iy  mind.  I  recollected  that  if  I  was  sa  help- 
my  family  would  pity  me  the  mair  and 
take  care  of  me.  But  poor  folk  canna  do 
these  things,  and  my  family  were  poor  folk, 
so  my  thoughts  were  muckle  bitter  again. 

"  But  ye  ken,  the  mair  I  thought  of  it  all 
the  more  I  understood.  My  heart  smote  me 
that  I  had  na'  served  the  Lord  in  my  former 
strength,   and   I   was  crushed." 

And   this  happened  seven  years  ago.     For 
all  this  time  he  had  lived  the  life  of  an  au- 
tomaton,   sleeping,    being   fed,    and    once   in 
awhile  being  read  to  out  of  the  Bible. 
*      * 

A  Ray  of  Light  Appears. 
It  was  as  he  said.  His  relatives,  being  poor 
people,  could  not  take  the  proper  care  of  him 
and  therefore  he  entered  the  N^thwestern 
Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Railroad  Em- 
ployes at  Highland  Park,  111.,  where  he  has 


William  McPherson. 


since  remained.  Up  to  about  six  months  ago 
he  sat  in  darkness  and  solitude  in  his  little 
room.  The  light  that  streamed  in  at  the 
windows,  the  lovely  vistas  beyond,  could  not 
give  him  the  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  other 
inmates,  for  he  was  blind— blind  in  the  prime 
of  manhood. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  he  attended  a 
lecture  in  Evanston  at  which  a  Mr.  Mac- 
Murow  spoke.  Among  other  things  he  told 
of  a  young  blind  girl  who  utilized  her  finger 
tips  for  reading  the  raised  letters,  the  natural 


method  of  the  sightless  that  fate  had  denied 
Mr.  McPherson. 

But  there  came  a  time  in  this  girl's  life 
when  her  finger  tips  lost  their  sensitiveness 
and  she  found  that  she  could  no  longer  feel 
the  letters  in  her  Bible.  The  revelation  was 
terrible  and  for  a  while  she  was  too  dazed  and 
crushed  by  the  discovery  to  realize  that  it 
meant  parting  from  what  little  pleasure  she 
could  command.  Then,  when  she  became  more 
calm,  she  accepted  the  inevitable  and  bent  to 
kiss  her  book  farewell. 
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But   when   her   lips  touched   the  page  she 

found  she  could  distinguish  the  letters  upon  it. 

This  simple  little  story  set  Mr.  McPherson 

to  thinking  deeply,  but  he  did  nothing  more 

than  ponder  upon  it  for  a  year.    The  thought 

that    after   five    years   of   total    blackness   a 

means  of  reading  his  beloved  book  might  be 

opened  to  him  was  too  great  a  thing  to  hope 

for.     He  lived  on,  thus,  for  the  year,  secretly 

turning   it   over  and   over   in   his   mind,   but 

never  daring  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

Then   one   day   a    young   blind   girl,   Anna 
•  Johnson  by  name,  visited  the  home  to  see  what 
she  might  do  for  its  sightless  inmates. 

One  by  one  she  worked  with  the  three  other 
blind  men  there  and  accomplished  splendid  re- 
sults. But  the  fourth  blind  man,  whose  pa- 
thetic stumps  of  arms  were  useless  for  feeling 
raised  letters,  gave  her  more  sad  thoughts  and 
heartaches  than  all  the  rest.  She  wanted  to 
help  him,  but  there  seemed  no  way. 

It  was  in  one  of  their  talks  together  that 
Mr.  McPherson  shyly  mentioned  the  little  tale 
he  had  carried  in  his  heart  for  so  long, 
treasuring  it  more  because  of  the  faint  hope 
it  held  out  to  him  than  any  real  benefit  he 
believed  he  might  some  time  derive  from  it. 
Miss  Johnson  was  impressed. 

Disappointment — Then  Triumph. 

"  Let's  try  it  anyway,"  she  urged.  "  What 
has  been  done  once  can  surely  be  done  again." 

She  had  with  her  a  little  card,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  alphabet  in  the  raised  letters, 
and  on  the  other  the  Lord's  prayer.  She 
held  the  side  with  the  alphabet  upon  it  to  his 
lips  and  he,  trembling  with  anticipation,  in- 
clined his  head  and  touched  it. 

He    could    feel    nothing — could    distinguish 

nothing ! 

He  tried  again,  and  then  again,  but  with 
poor  results.  Miss  Johnson  would  trace  the 
letters  on  his  back  that  he  might  get  the 
shape  of  them  in  his  mind,  but  the  tiny  let- 
ters on  the  card  remained  meaningless  bumps 
and  ridges. 

When  Miss  Johnson  went  away  that  day  she 
left  the  card  with  him,  at  his  request,  and 
later,  in  his  room,  he  placed  it  before  him  on 
his  table  and  tried  it  once  more. 

The  disappointment  was  terrible.  He  had 
half  expected  that  the  first  trial  the  words 
would  leap  into  his  consciousness. 

"  And  then,"  he  stated  gravely.  "  I  be- 
thought mysel'  that  I  had  na'  prayed.  So  1 
knelt  and  I  prayed  verra,  verra  earnestly. 
Then,  when  I  tried  it  again,  this  time  wi'  my 
tongue,  I  could  make  out  a  letter.  I  worked 
hard  that  night,  and  I  tell  ye,  by  the  time 
Miss  Johnson  came  again  I  could  read  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  I  could  tell  any  letter  on 
the  other  side,  skipping  fra'  one  to  'tother." 

To  hear  him  tell  it,  so  simply  and  briefly, 
one  would  not  deem  it  the  undertaking  it  sure- 
ly must  have  been.  For  to  train  the  tongue 
to  follow  the  letters  and  '  see"  the  words  was 
a  matter  of  many  lessons  and  much  concen- 
tration and  faith.  His  brave  attempts  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  kindly  and  interested 


McPherson  Reading  His  Bible. 


spirits  near  by,  and  he  has  found  himself  the 
center  of  loyal  and  devoted  little  groups  of 
friends,  who  gladly  accept  the  lesson  his  per- 
severance has  taught  them. 

Today  he  is  a  simple,  kindly  soul,  accepting 
his  destiny  and  regretting  only  that  he  "  dinna 
serve  the  Lord  when  he  had  his  eyes."  It  is 
impossible  to  talk  to  him,  to  gaze  at  that 
earnest,  intelligent,  scarred  face  with  its  empty 
sockets  and  not  feel  his  tremendous  personal- 
ity and  splendid  devotion  to  the  word. 


His  Peaceful  Daily  Life. 
His  room  is  small  and  flooded  with  sunlight 
On  his  dresser  is*  a  clock  that  ticks  cheerfully 
and  loudly.  Over  his  bed  hangs  a  small  pic- 
ture, showing  a  man  in  his  best  and  mosl 
useful  years,  muscular,  erect,  and  smiling. 
It  is  himself  taken  a  little  while  before  tl 
accident.  Except  for  the  scars — which,  afl 
all,  are  not  very  deep  or  noticeable — the  emptj 
sockets  and  the  absence  of  the  black  mw 
tache,   the  face  is  little  changed.     It  is  tpj 


.„aie  earnest,  strong  face-thi8  one  that  now 
exists  only  on  a  bit  of  cardboard\_and  the 
glorified,   spiritualized  one  before  you. 

In  the  yard  of  the  home  is  a  small  gravel 
path,  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  attached 
from  a  tree  at  one  end  to  a  trie  at  the  other 
end  is  a  wire,  about  the  height  of  a  man's 
elbow.  There  is  a  wooden  block  attached  on 
this  wire  that  slides  back  and  forth.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Mr.  McPherson  gets  his  exer- 
c.se.  He  puts  hi*  arm  over  the  block  and 
walks  on  the  path,  sometimes  for  four  or 
live  hours  at  a  time.  And  always  there  is  a 
smile  upon  his  face. 

Adversity  struck  down  a  man.    Faith  raised 

up  a  saint. 

TH  E    ETUDE 
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A  REMARKABLE  BLIND 
ORGANIST. 


BY  D.   II.   WEHLE. 

America  has  had  many  famous  per- 
formers and  composers  who  have  been 
blind.  The  late  Dr.  D.  D.  Wood  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Edward  Baxter  Perry, 
Mr.  Adam  Geibel,  Edwin  Grosse  and  many 
others  have  added  much  to  the  happiness 
of  those  who  see.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Handel  and  Bach  there  has  been  an  in- 
terest in  performers  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness. However,  the  accomplishments  of 
those  who  have  been  blind"  from  child- 
hood seem  all  the  more  wonderful. 

Germany  possesses  a  remarkable  blind 
organist  in  the  person  of  Bernhard 
Pfannstiehl,  born  December  18th,  1861, 
in  T?huringia.  He  was  the  son  of  an  inn 
keeper.  When  six  months  old  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  scarlet  fever.  At 
the  age  of  six  he  entered  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Leipsic,  and  at  fourteen  he  ap- 
peared in  public  as  ^  pianist.  One  of  his 
early  admirers  was  none  other  than  the 
great  Liszt. 

Now.  he  is  known  as  an  organist  and 
those  who  have  heard  him  play  say  that 
he  apparently  carries  the  better  part  of 
the  entire  literature  of  the  instrument  in 
his  head.  He  speaks  seven  languages 
fluently.  His  present  post  is  that  of  or- 
ganist of  the  Municipal  concerts  of  Chem- 
nitz and  organist  of  the  leading  church  of 
Chemnitz. 


TlCKSTER 


satu 


ALTHOUGH  TOTALLY  BLIND. 


T.    B.    Fletcher   of    Spencer    Walks   Two 
Miles    to    Town. 

Special  to  The  Telegram 

SPENCER,  May  2.— Although  to'.alp- 
blind.  T.  B.  Kleteher.  from  the  Bethel 
Bible  school,  Hillsville,  two  miles  from 
the  town  center,  walked  to  Spencer,  this 
afternoon,  alone  and  unaided,  transacted 
business  about  town,  and  then  wa 
home  again,  where  he  arrived  safely  this 
-ing. 

He  crossed  streets,  traveled  by  teams 
and  automobiles,  turned  corners  and  went 
uo  steps  into  business  places,  with  his 
cane,   and   made   purchases  about  town. 

Mr.  FJi  tcher  Is  a  clarinet  player  and 
also    a    piano    player,    of    some    n 


with  the  clarinet  is  an  expert,  and  ac- 
companies the  pupils  at  the  school  in 
their  songs,  and  is  the  musical  instruct- 
or at  the  school,  as  he  has  a  fine  knowl- 
edge of  music. 

It  is  said  he  has  been  blind  since  he 
was  a  young  boy,  by  those  at  the  schol 
where  he  has  been  for  the  past  two  years. 
When  he   first   came   to  Spencer   he   came 

.  to  town  with  other  students,  who  guided 
him.  He  has  been  over  the  road  a  good 
deal  with  others.  He  has  a  picture  of  the 
road  and  of  Spencer  center  in  his  mind, 
so  that  with  his  cane  he  can  go  along 
the  street  and  make  corners  and  cross 
at  the  right  places. 

He  took  the  Hillsville  road  today, 
came  past  the  cemetery,  and  tinned  the 
corner  of  Pleasant  street.  He  walked  up 
Main  street  and  to  the  postoffice,  ascend- 
ed the  steps  and  went  to  the  window 
where  the  clerk  is  stationed.  Then  he 
went  around  to  the  money  order  depart- 
ment in  the  rear.  He  later  went  further 
up  Main  street,  and  crossed  tin  street. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  a  photograi 
place  in  the  Kane  block,  but  he  went  into 
a  drug  store  instead. 

The  minute  he  was  in  the  door  he  real- 
ized he  was  not  where  stairs  were  leading 
upstairs  and  asked  for  the  right  door.   He 

1  was  told  the  next  one.  He  thanked  the 
person  telling  him,  walked  out,  and  then 
went  to  the  right  door  and  went  up  the 
stairs  to  the  room  he  desired  to  enter. 

He  also  went  into  other  places.  Then 
he  went  home  again.  His  homeward  jour- 

i  ney    brought    him    down    Pleasant    street. 

:  Lincoln  runs  into  Pleasant  street  some 
distance  from  Main.  He  has  to  continue 
on  Pleasant  street,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  road  to  the  other  sidewalk.  He 
determined  that  he  was  on  the  road  home 
by  putting  out  his  cane  and  feeling  for  a 
small  hedge  at  the  Heffernan  place  at  the 
junction  of  the  roads.  Then  he  continued 
on  the  wav  home,  on  the  HJ^,jrafl       -  - 
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Gives  Exact.  Temperature    of 
Patients  by  Feeling  Skin 


DIAGNOSES    TUBERCULOSIS 


Was   Graduated    at    Head  of  Class; 

Paid  Tuition  by    Selling 

Typewriters 


Dr.  Jacob  W.  Bolotin  of  Chicago, 
totally  blind,  whose  achievements 
rival  those  of  Helen  Keller,  Monday 
was  appointed  attending'  physician  of 
the  Tuberculosis  hospital  at  Dunning, 
Ills.  Dr.  Bolotin  is  25  years  of  age 
and  is  the  only  blind  man  who  ever 
has  taken  a  full  four  years'  course  in 
medicine  and  passed  the  present  Illi- 
nois examination  for  medicine  and 
surgery.  He  also  is  licensed  to  prac- 
tice osteopathy,  massage  and  medical 
gymnastics. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  wonderful 
things  this  young  man  does: 

Gives  exact  temperatures  of  pa- 
tients by  feeling  of  the  skin. 

Gives  exact  pulse  count  without  use 
of  a  watch. 

Diagnoses  tuberculosis  infested 
chests  by  touch. 

Lectures  regularly  before  students 
of  two  medical  colleges  and  talks  for 
from  three  to  six  hours  without  using 
notes. 

Makes  his  way  all  over  the  city 
without  a  guide. 


Has  examined  over  3,500  patients 
for  the  city  ;and  county  and  less  than 
f>0  of  them  knew  he  was  blind. 

Uses  the  touch  system  in  typewrit- 
ing, yet  he  cannot  write  his  own  name 
with  a  pen   or  a  pencil. 

Keeps  a  loose  leaf  book  as  well  as 
any  business  bookkeeper. 

Dr.  Bolotin  was  graduated  from 
the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville  when  he  was  14 
years  old,  and  for  several  years  trav- 
eled ail  over  thf>  United  States  as  a 
typewriter  salesman. 

Nobody  would  believe.  Just  by  look- 
ing at  him,  that  he  is  blind,  he  is  so 
different  from  other  blind  men.  His 
first  question -to  his  interviewer  is: 

"Are  you  here  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose— to  help  a  blind  man?  If  you 
are,    don't  come  in." 

All  his  life  h'e  has  maintained  that 
a  blind  man  can  .  do  anything  any 
other  man  can  rlo.  and  that  the  hard- 
est part  is  to  overcome  public  preju- 
dice and   convince   others   this  is  true. 

Before  the  farewell  handshake  the 
Interviewer  is  laughing  over  funny 
poetry  and  funny  stories,  just  as  the 
nurses  at  Dunning  laugh  over  them 
every  Wednesday,  when  the  blind 
physician  appear.';.  He  is-  a  favorite 
there.  They  make  a  special  apple  pie 
'for  him- — and  he's  mighty  fond  of 
apple  pie — every  time  he  comes. 

"Yes.  I  have  just  received  word  of 
niy  appointment."'  said  the  doctor  the 
other  day.  after  ho  had  pushed  forward 
a  chair  and  closed  the  door.  "This  is 
my  first  real  success-,  and  T  am  happy. 
It  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight,  And  T 
want  to  say  this  of  President  MvOol* 
mick  of  the  County  Board — he  has  done 
in  one  minute  something  that  wi'l  bene- 
fit blind  people  of  all  time.  ITe  has 
onened  another  pathway,  by  which  the 
Blind  may  convince  the  public  that  they 
are' just   as  capable  aw  those  who  see." 

Then  the  physician  who  is  rapidly  re- 
ceiving recognition  as  an  expert  in 
heart  and  bine  diseases,  told  how  be  is 
better  off  in  some  ways  than  the  ave.  ■ 
a.^'e  man. 

"Reads"    Under   the    Covers 

"Why  ,on  cold  winte*  nights,  I  take  a 
Brail  lie  system  book  (this  has  the  touch 
system  of  reading)  to  bedwithme  and 
read  all  niglii:  long  under  the  covers, 
and  without  burning  the  midnight  oil. 
If  I  care  about  time  T  need  but  reach 
eve;-  to  my  tabic  and  touch  the  fac 
the  clock. 

"What  have  T  done  in  medicine? 
Well,  during  the  last  year  T  have  spent 
much  time  in  the  municipal  tuberculosis 
clinics.  In  fourteen  months  I  have  e^- 
_jmined  .°,.r>°0  patients,  and  less  than  50 
of  them  know  T  am  blind. 

"During  the  last  nine  months  T  have 
examined  every  patient  at  jhinning.  and 
every  one  that  has  come  and  cone.  T 
go  there  alone  every  Wednesday  and 
have  learner?  something  of  half  a 
dozen    languages   from   the    patients.' 

Dr.  Bolotin  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
at  the  head  of  his  rlass,  nayinr  his  war 
bv  selling  typewriters  "on  the  road" 
Sirring  vacations.  Of  the  600  students 
he  could  name  nearlv  500  after  shaking 
hands  with  them.  ITe  passed  bis-  state 
examinations  hr  dictating  to  three 
stenographers.  ITe  erivos  instruction  on 
diseases  of  the  heart'. ind  lnnffs  befor" 
juniors  of  .Tenner  Medical  Colleee  an 
sophomores    of    FTering    Medical    Collo- 
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;lind  Man  Says 

He  Gets  More 

Qttt  of  Play  Than 

One  Who  Sees 

-i-WTOE  than  one  thousand  blind 
wl  men  and  "women,  staring  with 
-LtJ-  sightless  eyes  at  a  brilliant, 
active  drama  staged  especially  for  them, 
and  for  them  alone!  It  sounds  like  an 
absurdity,  or  perhaps  a  ghastly  parody 
on  a  heartrending  affliction,  does  It 
not?  But  is  it?  Listen  a  while  to  what 
these  blind  men  have  to  say  on  that 
subject. 

Of  course,  the  occasion  is  the  free 
performance  of  "Within  the  Law,"  at( 
the  Eltinge  Theatre  Monday  afternoon, 
for  all  the  blind  people  of  Greater  New 
York.  It  will  be  the  first  time  a  theatre 
has  opened  its  doors  in  a  free  per- 
formance for  the  men  and  women  who 
move  in  the  dark.  And  it  is  neither  a 
mockery  nor  a  waste  of  effort. 

The  blind  who  will  attend  the  play 
will  "see"  it  with  as  great  enjoyment, 
and,  as  one  of  then,  said  to-day,  with 
a  keener  perception  of  the  performance 
than  that  of  the  great  mass  of  their 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters 
who,  moving  in  the  light,  are  regular 
theatregoers. 

In  many  respects  this  chance  tendered 
the  blind  to  "witness"  the  tense  play 
which  has  held  so  many  audiences  Is 
remarkable  and  touching.  Carfare  will 
be  provided  those  blind  men  and  women 
who  live  In  distant  parts  of  the  city 
and  who,  through  lack  of  the  necessary 
nickels  and  dimes,  might  be  forced  to 
forego  the  opportunity.  Many  of  the 
sightless  ones  who  will  begin  feeling 
their  way  down  through  the  city  to- 
ward the  goal  in  the  early  afternoon 
will  come  alone,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  unattended  bv  seeing  relatives 
or  friends  the  management  will  an- 
nounce the  scenes,  climaxes,  etc.,  from 
the   stage. 

There  are  blind  men  in  the  city,  how- 
ever, who  think  this  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  "W.  I. 
Scandlin.  president  of  the  Blind  Men's 
Club  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  "many  of  us,  I  believe,  'see' 
a  great  deal  more  Ln  a  play  than  you 
men  who  have  eyesight. 

"You  see,  it  is  much  the  same  as  out 
appreciation  of  an  art  gallery.  Of 
course  you  know  the  average  blind  man 
enjoys  a  picture  gallery — gets  much 
more  out  of  It — than  the  average  art 
devotee.  Perhaps  you  do  not  under- 
stand that.  Our  guides  in  an  art  gal- 
lery touch  our  imaginations.  They  tell 
us  there  is  a  picture  with  an  old  well 
in  it  and  a  spreading  tree.  Instantly 
an  old  well  associates  itself  with  an 
old    house,    an    aid    barn,    and    perhaps 


to  one  side  a  pig  sty  or  a  chicken  run, 
and  before  us  in  a  flash  leaps  the  whole 
beautiful   scene. 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  us  If  the 
tree  is  short  or  high,  if  the  well  is 
round  or  square — such  trifling  details 
that  might  offend  the  sighted  man 
we  can  overlook.  The  picture  we  fash- 
ion in  our  mind  is  our  ideal ;  It  is  just 
as  beautiful  as  our  Imagination  can 
make  it,  and  none  but  the  blind  can 
know  the  deptiis  of  imagination  of 
those  who  never  have  known  the  light 

"In  a  similar  way  the  theatre  stim- 
ulates  our  imagination,  and,  with  a 
basis  of  sound,  inflection  of  voice,  tonal 
quality  and  many  other  things  that 
are  nothing  to  the  sighted,  we  'see'  the 
performance  as" — Mr.  Scandlin  smiled 
a  faintly  whimsical  smile— "we  see  It," 
he  finished. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  been 
an  ardent  theatre-goer  for  a  long  time. 
Last  winter  I  'saw'  'Parsifal'  and 
'Lohengrin'  and  'Aida,'  and  enjoyed 
them  greatly  not  alone  for  the  music 
which  I  heard,  but  for  the  scenes  as  I 
'saw'  them. 

"I  also  enjoy  the  plays  on  Broadway, 
and  I  am  amused  by  the  glamour  anu 
dash  of  musical  comedy.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  see  the  tinsel  nor  the  costumes; 
that  is,  actually  see  them,  but  my  imag- 
ination fits  them  to  the  words  and  the 
songs  and  the  scenes. 

"It  might  be  suspected  that  it  is  an 
effort  for  we  blind  fellows  to  follow  out 
in  our  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  a  per- 
formance merely  from  the  tonal  pas- 
sages ;  but  in  reality  it  is  no  effort  of 
consequence. 

"We  have  the  great  advantage  over 
you  folks  who  have  sight  by  being  able 
to  see  things  to  suit  ourselevs,  while 
you  must  see  them  as  they  are.  There 
is  no  rude  shock  of  false  color  note 
or  whatnot  to  us.  It  is  all  just  as 
harmonious  and  beautiful  as  we  care  to 
imagine  it. 

"Perhaps  opera,  with  all  its  scenery 
and  complexities,  might  be  supposed 
the  most  difficult  for  a  blind  man  to 
gather  in  his  mind.  But  I  have .  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  each  act  of  'Par- 
sifal.' 

"Then,  too,  there  Is  another  thing  in 
favor  of  the  blind  theatregoer.  He  in- 
variably has  a  better  memory  than  the 
sighted  patron  of  the  drama.  He  re- 
members more  parts  verbatim,  for  the 
blind  get  to  be  very  jealous  of  spoken 
words.  This  is  because  when  some  one 
sits  down  to  read  to  him  he  knows  that 
ho  has  but  one  chance  to  gather  all  the 
meaning  as  the  reading  progresses. 

"He  must  get  it  then  or  not  at  all, 
for  he  cannot  go  back  to  look  or  re- 
read as  you  who  live  in  the  light  can 
do.  For  this  reason  blind  men  get  to 
be  very  good  listeners.  Many  things 
which  escape  the  average  theatregoer 
'  are  caught  and  retained  by  the  blind. 

"Last  winter  I  heard   'The  Poor  Lit* 

tie  Rich  Girl.'     I  can  give  you  a  vivid 

description    of    every   act,    delineate   all 

the  characters  and  even  quote  some  of 

the  parts;  yet.  of  course,  I  actually  saw 

not    one   thing   that   transpired   on   the 

* 

stage.  , 

"What  we  do  lack,  I  presume,  is  a' 
certain  perspective  of  those  who  s?e, 
a  relatlveness  of  various  things,  and  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  color  save  by 


its  name.  Yet  I  believe  blind  men  go 
to  the  theatre  for  the  same  reason  and 
same  enjoyment  that  seeing  persons 
patronize  it.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  sighted  sometimes  go  to  kill 
time,  while  we  blind  men  go  with  the 
same  avidity  of  a  country  cousin  when 
the  longed  for  opportunity  arrives,  and 
we  take  away  with  us  all  that  the" 
country  cousin  takes  away. 

"As  a  general  thing  we  go  to  the 
theatre  and  eat  and  sleep  and  dream 
and  love  and  hate  and  hope  as  do  other 
people,  except  that  we  do  not  see  what 
we  are  doing.*' 

Miss  Juliet  Clark,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  smiled  when 
asked  how  the  totally  deaf  enjoyed  the 
theatre.  Miss  Clark  did  not  hear  the 
question  asked  by  the  reporter,  but  she 
saw  his  lips  move,  and  it  was  not  nec- 
essary for  her  to  ask  again.  The 
Nitchle  School  teaches  lip  reading,  and 
Miss  Clark  is  one  of  the  experts. 

"I  was  not  always  deaf,"  she  said. 
"Twelve  years  ago  I  heard  my  last 
play.  It  was  Lulu  Glaser  in  'Dolly 
Varden.'  Since  then  I  have  seen  many 
plays,  and  enjoyed  them  just  as  much. 

"We  watch  the  lips  of  the  characters, 
and  if  we  are  near  the  front  have  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  them.  If 
several  persons  are  talking  at  once  we 
watch  their  lips  in  accord  with  their 
Importance  in  the  play,  and  by  gather- 
ing the  conversation  of  the  leading 
roles  we  get  a  good  idea  of  the  prob- 
able answers  of  the  others.  Of  course 
those  who  do  not  know  the  Up  language 
must   content   themselves   with   merely 

watching. 

"Our  greatest  difficulty  is  when  the 
lights  go  out  for  a  dark  scene.  Then 
we  are  lost.  What  is  said  between  the 
time  and  the  moments  when  they  are 
again  turned  on  we  never  know." 

Miss  Clark  laughed  merrily.  "That 
is  one  of  the  aggravating  parts  of 
being  deaf,"  she  said.  a 
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BtrND,  MAD,  BUT 

A  MATHEMATICAL 

PRODIGY. 

r-dMritalE  is  In  the  Asylum  for  the  In- 
;  ^-etShe  at  Armerotieres,  France,  a 
young  man  na/med  Fleury,  who  is 
astonishing  doctors  and  mathematicians 
by  his  phenomenal  feats  of  calculation. 
He  is  eighteen  years  old,  was  born  blind, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  teach  ,hi|m 
anything  except  the  Braille  system  of 
reading,  which,  however,  he  has  learned1 
very  imperfectly.  From  an  early  age, 
however,  he  evinced  a  singular  aptitude 
for  (figures.  By  methods  evolved  almost 
entirely  from  Ms  inner  consciousness,  but 
supplemented  by  his  study  of  the  Braille 
method,  he  lias  attained  a  proficiency  in 
performing  mental  feats  that  would  defy 
expert  mathematicians. 

'Dr.  Desruelles  of  the  asylum  oomimum- 
icates  to  L'TCmcephale  .some  of  his  pa- 
tient's extraordinary  feats.  He  imultipied 
636  [py  825  in  4  seconds.  He  gave  the  cube 
root  of  1927  in  9  seconds.    Given  a  day  of 
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the   week  in  1912,    he  'calculated  May  2' 
1908,  as  a  Friday  in  5  seconds.    Asked  'ho 
many  seconds  in  39  years,  3  mouths  and 
12   hours,    he  (ga-ve    the    correct   answer, 
1,238,587,200,  i<n  1  minute  15  seconds. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  a  'tide  is  concerned  with  the  methods 
em.-Syed  Iby  Fleury.  fie  multiplied  287 
toy  'i\  -orrectiy  in  10  seconds.  In  this  in- 
sta  :e  ne  first  multiplied  200  by  300  =  60,- 
000,  then  300  by  87  =  26,100.  He  then  added 
26,100  'to  60,000  =  86,100;  then  41  'by  200 
=  8,200;  8,200  plus  86,100  =  94,300;  41  by  87  = 
3,567;  94,300  plus  3,567  =  97,867.  Thus  there 
were  seven  saparate  operations— .four  mul- 
tiplications and  three  additions— in  ten 
'second.-;. 

It  is  apparent  that  defect  of  visual 
mem »ry  must  complicate  (ne  methods 
employed  by  Fleury,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  result  is  thus  the  nore  remarkable, 
comments  the  Lancet  r'\  studying  the 
calendar  he  has  evolved,  unaided,  curious 
and  interesting  taws  which  make  his  find- 
ing" the  day  of  the  week  for  a  given  date 
less  wonderful  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
Asked  the  day  for  May  15,  1911,  he  spoke 
aloud  as  follows:  "Jan.  1,  1911,  was  a  Sun- 
day (he  knows  this  by  heart);  Jan.  2  is 
a  Monday,  then  'May  1  is  a  Monday,  for 
the  first  day  of  May  is  always  on  the 
same  day  as  the  second  day  of  January, 
In  leap  year  May  1  is  the  same  as  the 
3d  of  January.  May  15,  1911,  is  a  Mon- 
day." Again,  asked  July  29,  1908,  he  re- 
plied as  follow*.  "Jan.  1  was  a  Wednes- 
day. I  know  it  by  heart.  July  1  is  al- 
ways the  same  as  Jan.  7,  except  in  leajp 
year,  when  it  is  the  same  as  Jan.  1;  1908 
is  a  leap  year,  and  July  29  is  always  the 
same  as  July  1— i.  e.,  as  Jan.  1.  July  29, 
1911,  was  a  Wednesday."  It  will  Ibe  seen 
that  Fleury  can  give  the  answer  prac- 
tically instantaneously  if  he  wished  in 
such  a  .case. 
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Sunday,    May    4,   1913. 

To-morrow  afternoon  there  will  be  a 
special  performance  of  "Within  the  Law," 
when  the  EHlnge  Theatre.  Manhattan,  will 
he  entlraly  gly^nua_ta^ih£_blind  of  Man- 
hattan,  ThTsmatinee  has  BoeH  IfWIsVd 
hy  Arch  Seiwyn,  of  the  American  Play 
Company,  with  the  co-operation  of  A.  H 
Wocda.  who  ha8  donated  the  use  of  tho 
•heatre.  Ml6f  Jane  Cowl  and  the  regular 
members  of  the  east  now  apearing  !n 
Mr.  Veillar's  melodrama  have  volunteered 
their  services,  and  the  entire  p'ay  will 
be  given.  No  tickets  wMl  be  sold  on  this 
occasion  and  the  seating  arrangements  for 
the  blind  guests  are  b'-ing  looked  after 
bv  the  Matilda  Ziegier  Magazine  for  the 
■^lind,  which'  Is  published  at  ?6.0  West 
v'fty-fourth  street,  Manhattan.  Before 
"ach  act  a-  synopsis  of  the  play's  action 
will  bo  read  and  special  programmes  In 
raised  type,  known  as  "New  York  Point." 
wl'l   be   furnished   to   the   slght'ess   audito-s- 


E^fSr  HAMPTON 

The    bjjnd    artists,   John   and   Mary 
McCay,    wul    give    their    concert   this 
evening  at  Sieberfs  opera  house.     A 
very  promising  program  of  two  parts, 
each  consisting  of  numbers,  has  been 
arranged.     Mr.   and   Miss  McCay  are 
very     talented   musicians    and     have 
I  been  well  received  at  previous  engage- 
ments in  other  towns.    All  should  take 
image  of  this  opportunity  to  hear 
and  Miss  McCay. 


Tle^   ^ioA,  7t.  y. ,  l^ts 
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>FIGHT    ON    TO 
PREVENT     BUN 


^CAUSED    BY 
WOOD    ALCOHOL 

New  York  Association  of 

the  Blind  Trying  to  Check 

the  Drug's  Ravages  by 

Obli&in£  Those  Selling  It 

to  Put  " Poisonous"  on  the  Labels. 


Jk     M ERICA'S   doubtful    distinction 

/\  of  being  the  one  country  in 
JlJL  the  world  where  the  unsus- 
reetlng  can  be  blinded  or 
killed  by  the  unrestricted  use  of  wood 
alcohol  Is  at  last  to  be  taken  away 
from  It  if  the  contemplated  action 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
etactlOB  of  the  Blind,  co-operating  with 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Com- 
mission, works  out  as  all  things 
seem  now  to  promise. 

The  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  been  laying  Its  mines 
for  a  considerable  time,  pending  the 
commencement  of  Its  war  on  unlab- 
eled wood  alcohol.  It  has  discovered 
that  since  the  Introduction  into  the 
market  of  the  deodorized  and  "  recti- 
fied'* wood  aloqhol.  a  product  which 
resemble!*  the  grain  alcohol  with 
startling  fidelity,  there  has  been  an 
almost  incalculable  amount  of  adul- 
teration of  cheap  whiskies,  essences, 
tinctures,  fruit  extracts,  and  n 
iclnes.  which  turned  to  good  account 
the  inexpenslvenees  of  wood  alcohol. 

The  protection  afforded  the  puhllo 
formerly  by  the  dark  greenish  color, 
offensive  smell,  and  abominable  taste 
of  the  unrectlfied  wood  alcohol  has 
disappeared  under  the  new  distilla- 
tion processes,  and  nothing  has  been 
built  up  lrt  Its  place;  so  that  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  to  purchase  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  wood  alcohol— under 
one  or  another  of  its  trade  names  if 
from  a  pharmacist,  under  Its  own 
name  If  from  a  grocer — without  re- 
ceiving, with  your  purchase,  a  vestige 
of  a  hint  that  the  deadly  stuff  can 
blind  you,  if  taken  even  in  so  slight 
n  quantity  as  a  teaspoonful  or  two. 
Further,  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
methyl  alcohol  (the  pharmacist's 
•name  for  wood  alcohol)  Into  the 
stomach    in    order    to    be    blinded    or 


poisoned  by  it;  inhalations  of  its 
fumes  will  produce  the  same  results  a 
shade  less  quickly,  if  these  inhala- 
tions are  continued  for  long  In  a  clore 
room  or  vat. 

How  Qet  Relief? 

Tho  greatest  difficulty  met  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  was  to  determine  where  to 
apply  for  relief  from  this  disastrous 
condition. 

Three  departments  are  required, 
Working  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  ln- 
defatigably,  to  cover  the  field.  First, 
naturally,  is  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, which,  although  dispatching  to 
all  druggists  a  notification  that  the 
law  requires  that  wood  alcohol  must 
he  labeled  as  poison,  makes  little  or 
no  subsequent  effort  to  enforce  this 
law. 

Besond  is  the  State  Department  of 
Labor*  which  is  expected  to  protect 
wnrklngtv  •  n     frnm     the    free    use    of 
wood    alcohol    in    varnishing    and    In 
cleaning.       tcept    where    copious    ven- 
tilation   Is    possible    or   artificial    ven- 
tilation  installed,    and   the   State   De- 
partment of  Labor  is  at  present  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  the  moral  force  of 
public  opinion  for  waging  its  battles, 
as  there  is  no  statutory  obligation  In 
the    State    of    New    York    upon    em- 
ployers of  labor,  where  wood  alcohol 
Is  In  use,  to  ventilate,  naturally  or  ar- 
tificially,   the    vats    and     workrooms 
which  conserve  its  fumes. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Health  "is 
bound  to  exercise  what  supervision  it 
can  over  the  activities  of  small 
saloon  keepers  end  brewers  who  are 
not  above  substituting;  wood  alcohol 
for  grain  alcohol  in  the  compounding 
of  their  intoxicants. 

Tbc  First   Step. 
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rlon  of  the  sale  of  unlabeled 
wood  alcohol  in  grocerj  Btores  and 
small   household   s  iiops.  where 

It  is  possible  at  any  time  to  go  and 
buy  os  much  of  It  as  you  please, 
carrying  it  forth  In  any  receptaole 
you  chance  to  have,  with  no  label 
whatsoever  and  no  warning-. 

The  first  stop  toward  altering 
appalling  and  wholly  unnecessary 
state  of  affairs  has  Just  been  made 
by  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  State  Factory  Investiga- 
tion Commission.  The  latter  has  in 
the  Legislature  now  a  bill  which  sup- 
plies the  legislation  they  found  to  be 
required.  Among  their  recommenda- 
tions embodied  in  the  bill  Is  the  fol- 
lowing measure  against  wood  alcohol: 

An  act  to  amend  the  publlo  health 
law  In  relation  to  the  sale  of  wood 
alcohol..  ' 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  T. — Chapter  49  of  the 
laws  of  1009,  entitled,  "  An  act  In 
relation  to  the  public  health,  con- 
stituting Chapter  45  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws,  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  therein,  after  Section 
318A,  a  new  section,  318B,  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  Sale  of  wood  alcohol — No  person 
shall  Bell  any  wood  alcohol,  nor  any 
fluid   containing  wood   alcohol,    un- 
less the  bottle,  vessel,  or  other  con 
tainer  In  which  the  same  is  sold  or 
transported  shall  bear  a  label  con- 
taining   the    following    words    con- 
spicuously printed  in  red  Ink: 
POISON. 
.WOOD   ALCOHOL. 

"  Do  not  use  except  where  there 
Is   sufficient  ventilation. 

"Section  II.— This  act  shall  take 
effect  Oct,  1,  1918." 

If  this  bill  Js  enacted  It  will  put  a 
stop  to  the  greatest  of  the  dangers 
surrounding  wood  alcohol,  namely, 
that  of  having  it  foisted  upon  the 
unsuspecting  under  a  trade  name,  or 

as  an  adulterant  for  medicines,  es- 
sences, tinctures,  and  the  like.  The 
one  improvement  upon  it  which  might 
be  made  and  which  has  the  weight  of 
precaution  on  Its  side  is  that  the  label 
shall  have  skull  and  crossbones  and 
be  made  to  read: 


POISON— WOOD   ALCOHOL 

May  coup*   blindness  or  death   tf 
swallowed    or    Inhaled. 
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In  preparing  themselves,  for  the  Im- 
pending battle  wltb  wood  alcohol  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
ElIndD.es"  made  up  a  report.  In  which 
Mips  Louise  Schofield,  Assistant  B 
retary  of  the  committee,  outlined 
some  of  the  avenues  of  danger  from 
wood  alcohol,  and  described  some  of 
the  prohibitions  which  it  would  be 
possible*  to  put  upon  Its  distribution. 

It  has  been  proved  that  as  small  a 
quantity  of  wood  alcohol  as  a  tea- 
spoonful  will  cause  blindness,  and  in 
sufficiently  large  doses  this  poison 
causes  death.  Nearly  600  cases  of 
death  and  blindness  from  drinking 
and  Inhaling  the  fumes  of  wood  alco- 
hol havw  been  reported  in  medical 
literature  and  trade  Journals  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  adulteration  of  liquors  with 
wood  alcohol  is  prohibited  by  the  San- 
itary Oode  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  the  depart- 
ment enforces  this  law,  but  the  fine 
which  is  Imposed  (amounting  usually 
to  $100  instead  of  the  $500  which  the 
law   allows)    has   not   proved   a   pre- 


ventive measure.  Nine  cases  of  blind- 
ness from  drinking  wood  alcohol  oc- 
curred in  New  York  during  1911-1912, 
besides  eight  cases— four  of  death  and 
four  of  blindness — from  Inhaling  the 
fumes  of  varnish  dissolved  by  wood 
alcohoL 

Wood  Alcohol  Varnish. 

Wood  alcohol  varnish  is  used  for 
coating  the  Inside  of  beer  vats,  it  be- 
ing customary  in  the  brewing  indus- 
try to  shellao  the  Interior  of  large 
vats  in  which  beer  is  stored  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  beer.  These 
vats,  which  are  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  have  only  small  pipe  openings 
in  the  top,  and  one  opening  below, 
about  large  enough  to  permit  a  work- 
man to  crawl  through. 

When  varnish  which  contains  wood 
alcohol  is  used,  artificial  ventilation, 
by  means  of  a  dynamo  which  pumps 
in  fresh  air,  is  usually  employed,  and 
the  workman  are  permitted  to  work 
for  only  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  com- 
ing out  into  the  open  air  and  rest- 
ing every  alternate  thirty  minutes.  In 
the  case*  of  wood  alcohol  poisoning 
from  inhalation  whioh  occurred  re- 
cently in  New  York  City  two  men 
were  killed  and  one  man  was  blinded 
because  no  fresh  air  was  supplied 
while  they  were  at  work  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  vat;  in  two  other  in- 
stances (In  Buffalo)  one  man  was 
blinded  because  the  time  usually  al- 
intver]  for  rest  In  the  open  air  was 
shortened  from  thirty  to  twenty  min- 
utes. 

There  is  no  law  in  New  York  Statu 
which  requires  adequate  ventilation 
in  Industries  where  the  fumes  of  woort 
alcohol  constitute  a  menace  to  work- 
men. 

The  two  eases  of  poisoning  from  in- 
halation which  occurred  in  Buffalo 
were  to  have  been  tried  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  act,  but  they  have 
been  oettled  out  of  court,  the  brewers 
In  whose  employment  the  injury  oc- 
curred having  paid  very  substantial 
sums  in  settlement 

Many  saloon  keepers  and  brewers 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  dangerous 
effects  of  wood  alcohol  when  taken 
internally,  and  this  Is  also  true  of 
druggists,  painters,  and  grocers,  (who 
are  the  chief  retailers  of  wood  alco- 
hol,) as  well  as  the  public  at  large. 
The  reason  for  this  general  state  of 
ignorance  appears  to  be  that  the 
poison  label,  which  should  prove  the 
best  means  of  education  and  protec- 
tion, is  not  used  la  all  Instances,  as 
required  by  law. 

This  is  a  most  serious  matter,  con- 
sidering that  wood  alcohol  In  its  re- 
fined form  as  It  is  now  put  on  the 
market  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
in  odor,  taste,  or  appearance  from 
the  95  per  cent  grain  alcohol  which 
is  used  legitimately  in  the  making  of 
wines,  liquors,  &c.  Wood  alcohol,  a 
poisonous  substance  in  all  forms,  can 
be  obtained  in  this  city  from  paint- 
ers and  grocers  in  containers  which 
often  bear  either  no  label  at  all  or 
a  misleading  label.  Some  druggists 
sell  wood  alcohol  in  bottles  labeled 
"  For  External  T.ise  Only."-  which, 
though  correct  so  far  as  it  goes. 
(\r,£p  riot  convey  as  sharp  a  warning 
pa  the  word  "  Poison,"  and,  moreover 
is  against  the  'a.w.  which  specifically 
tulres  the  use  of  the  word  "  Poison  " 
on    the   label. 


Wood    Alcohol    Aliases. 

Wood  alcohol  Is  put  on  the  market 
under  a  variety  of  trade  names,  such 
a  a  "Acetone  Alcohol,"  "Hastings 
Spirit,"  and  "Columbian  Spirits,"  and 
"  Columbian  Spirits."  which  is  sold  in 
New  York  City  in  great  quantities,  is 
almost  invariably  not  labeled  poison, 
and  frequently  does  not  even  bear  the 
Inscription  "  For  External  Use  Only." 

The  Ignorant  poor  of  the  east  side 
are  the  chief  victims  of  this  negli- 
gence, especially  the  Jews  and  the 
Italians,  who  obtain  alcohol  from  drug 
stores  to  use  in  the  home  prepara- 
tion of  liquors  and  cordials.  They  ask 
for  a  "  cheap  alcohol "  and  are  given 
Columbian  "  Spirits."  Since  this  sub- 
ptance  is  not  labeled  "  Poison "  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  grain 
alcohol,  many  cases  of  blindness  oc- 
cur in  this  way. 

Unless  the  use  of  the  "  rectified  " 
wood  alcohol  is  strongly  safeguard- 
ed, it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  sight 
and  life. 

The  community  is  not  yet  alive  to 
this  fact.  The  liquor,  agricultural, 
and  pharmacy  laws  of  the  different 
States  for  the  most  part  treat  the 
matter  with  great  indifference. 
Eight  States  only  require  wood  al- 
cohol to  be  classified  as  a  poison, 
and  to  be  so  labeled,  while  in  no 
State  is  there  a  law  requiring  ade- 
quate ventilation  in  industries  where 
wood  alcohol  is  used. 

The  most  effective  wood  alcohol 
law  in  the  country  would  seem  to  be 
tli at  of  Montana,  which  not  only 
requires  the  use  of  the  word  poison 
on  the  label  but  provides,  in  addi- 
tion, that  "  The  label  hereby  re- 
quired to  be  placed  upon  wood  al- 
cohol shall  contain  the  following 
warning;  '  The  fumes  of  wood  alco- 
hol burned  in  a  close  room,  if  In- 
haled, are  injurious  to  eyesight. 
often  producing  total  blindnr 

Resolutions    Adopted. 

Following  Miss  Schofield's  report, 
the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas,  There  occur  annually  a 
number  of  cases  of  death  and  blind- 
ness in  the  Stat6  of  New  York  an 
I  lie  result  of  drinking  and  inhaling 
the  fumes  of  wood  alcohol;    and, 

Whereas,  Although  wood  alcohol 
is  required  by  the  New  York  State 
pharmacy  law  to  be  labeled  poison, 
in  its  refined  form  and  under  the 
name  of  Columbian  spirits  it  is  gen- 
erally sold  by  druggists  without  • 
such  label,  and  wood  alcohol  Is  sold 
by  painters  and  grocers  in  con- 
tainers bearing  either  no  label  at 
all  or  a  misleading  label;   and, 

Whereas,  No  measures  have  been 
taken  to  require  adequate  ventila- 
tion for  the  protection  of  workman 
against  the  danger  of  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  wood  alcohol;  therefore, 
he  it 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  en- 
deavor to  secure  measures  which 
shall  provide  that  every  container 
of  wood  alcohol,  under  any  name, 
shall  be  labeled  poison,  and  that 
adequate  ventilation  shall  be  re- 
quired in  all  industries  in  which  the 
fumes  of  wood  alcohol  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  sight  and  life  of 
workmen;  and,  be  it  also 

Resolved.  That  educational  work 
be  undertaken  among  tradesmen 
and  public  generally;  and  that  co- 
operation be  sought  with  other  or 
ganizations  having  the  same  pur- 
pose in  view,  to  the  end  that  deft- 
nite  measures  of  reform  may  be  se- 
cured to  correct  the  evils  connected 
with  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use 
of  wood  alcohol. 

It  is  upon  the  last  of  these  resolu- 
tions that  the  committee  puts  its  larg- 
est faith. 

"  We  feel  that  the  public  must  be 
taught  these  facts,"  said  Miss  Carolyn 
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Van  Blarcom,  Secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. "  We  shall,  of  course,  do  all  we 
can  to  bring  about  proper  legislation. 
But  all  the  laws  In  the  world  will  not 
have  as  much  salutary  effect  as  for 
the  general  public  to  realize  that 
blindness  and  death  are  the  conse- 
quences of  methyl  alcohol.  This  fact 
Is  eo  little  known  because  wood  alco- 
hol in  any  drinkable  form  Is  a  recent 
product.  It  is  this  '  rectifying '  of  it 
Mi  at  has  brought  about  the  danger. 

"  In  other  countries  such  a  thing  as 
wood  alcohol  poisoning  is  virtually 
unheard  of.  When,  now  and  again, 
our  exported  article  has  poisoned  some 
one.  the  native  physicians  have  been 
entirely  baffled. 

"  But  in  America  any  physician  can 
identify  wood  alcohol  poisoning,  with- 
out even  having  to  question  his  pa- 
tient.    He  knows  the  case  at  once. 

"  Theoretically,    we    would     like    to 
abolish  the  refining  of  wood  alcohol, 
since  that  is  probably  Impossible, 
we  will   do   the  next  best  thing,  and 
scatter  our  warnings  so  that  unscrup- 
ulous   purveyors    of    it    cannot    prey 
n  ignorance." 
Dr.  Ward  A.  Holden,  whose  investl- 
>>ns  into  the  poisoning  effect*  oi 
wood    alcohol    first    discovered    their 
peculiar  deadlines  to  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve,  and  their  manner  of  at- 
tack   upon    It,    Is    a    member    of    tha 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, and  he  la  no  less  urgent  ,thaa 
Miss  Van  Blarcom  that  the  publio  b« 
apprised,  and  quickly,  of  the  insidious 
wood  alcohol  dangers. 

In  a  recent  article  In  The  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews  on  "  The  Occupa- 
tional Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  Dr.  Hold- 
en  says: 

"  When  druggists  are  compelled  to 
label  wood  alcohol  *  poison,'  under 
whatever  {rade  name  they  sell  it,  we 
shall  have  much  less  poisoning  from 
Its  use,  but  ao  long  as  the  rectifica- 
tion of  wood  alcohol  is  permitted  in 
this  oountry,  certainly  occasional  poi- 
sonings will  be  seen." 

"  It  is  not  so  much  that  wood  alcohol 
is  universally  devastating,"  said  B*. 
e'en  to  a  Times  reporter,  "  as  that 
every,  case  of  it  which  occurs  is  so 
unnecessary.  It  is  entirely  possible  to 
pubstitute  '  denatured'  alcohol  for  it— 
••ortainly  in  the  vast  malnrity  of  cased.  ' 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  wood  alcohol 
-ines  not  seem  to  have  the  same  po- 
tency in  poisoning  some  people  that  it 
has  in  others;  which  Is  probably  the 
main  reason  why  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  from  it  are  comparatively  few, 
"  The  point  we  have  to  combat  is 
that  the  use  of  it  aa  an  adulterant  is 
steadily  growing.  Remember  that  in 
Us  usable  form  it  is  fairly  recent,  and 
that  we  are  only  Juat  beginning  to 
discover  it  I  am  now  at  work  on 
Borne  experiment*  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  not  used  in  a  certain  widely-ad- 
vertised patent  medicine  which  has 
already  been  convicted  of  being  almost 
wholly  alcoholic. 

"  Adulteration  In  Its  Infancy." 

"  In  practically  every  new  case  whloh 
comes  to  us  we  find  a  new  method  by 
which  It  has  been  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem. Wood  alcohol  adulteration  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  we  want  to  catch  M 
in  time." 

The  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  many  cases  under  its 
care,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  it  is 
kept  informed  of  all  those  which  come 


into  the  several  large  hospitals.  < 
of  the  most  striking,  and  the  most 
cruel.  In  their  records  is  of  a  young 
clerk  who,  having  a  serious  influenza* 
was  given  a  drink  of  whisky  by  a 
solicitous  friend.  He  took  the  drink 
in  the  morning  on  his  way  to  work, 
and  by  no|n  was  so  seriously  ill  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  home.  By  the 
following  morning  he  was  stone  blind. 
The  whisky  hnd  h<-en  adultt  vith 


wood  alcohol. 


• 


DESPITE  AFFLICTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

ALWAYS  MADE  HIS  OWN  LIVING 


\ 


DAMASE   HEBERT. 


DEATH  FOLLOWS 
BRIEF  ILLNESS 

Damase  Hebert,  Throughout 
City  Known  as J_|Blind  Tpm>" 
III  Only  Four  Weeks — Ex= 
pert  Chair  Caner. 


Damase  Hebert,  better  known  as 
"Blind  Tom,"  a  familiar  figure  about 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  especially 
Flint  village,  where  he  had  resided 
practically  all  his  life,  passed  away  at 
his  home,  21  Earl  street,  last  night,  af- 
ter a  comparatively  brief  illness 
brought  on  by  a  cold  to  which  he  had 
given  but  little  thought  until  the  af- 
fection took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  He 
was    unmarried. 

Deceased  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Narcisse  Hebert,  and 
,was  aged  48  years,  coming  from 
Stukeiy,  P.  Q.,  when  five  years  old. 
The  family  settled  at  the  east  end  and 
it    was    there    "Tom"    was    brought    up 


<> 


and  lived  for  the  past  43  years.  He  is 
survived  by  a  brother,  Joseph,  who 
lives  in  Canada,  and  four  sisters, 
Misses  Rose  E.  and  Domithilde  He- 
bert,  with  whom  he  was  making  his 
home,  and  Mrs.  Philippe  Dufault  and 
Mrs.  Romulus  Forest,  also  of  this  city. 
The  funeral  will  be  held  Saturday 
morning  and  a  high  mass  of  requiem 
will  be  sung  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
in   Notre  Dame  church. 

Mr.  Hebert  was  not  born  blind,  but 
was  stricken  at  the  age  of  nine  at  the 
time  of  the  smallpox  outbreak  in  Flint 
village  37  years  ago.  The  family  then 
resided  on  Boutwell  street,  where  the 
ravages  of  the  scourge  were  most  felt. 
The  loss  of  sight  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  young  Damase,  but  he  made  the 
best  of  the  situation  and  soon  mingled 
with  his  more  fortunate  companions, 
joining  in  their  sports. 

"Blind  Tom,"  despite  his  affliction, 
proved  an  adept  at  handiwork.  He; 
was  handy  with  saw  and  hammer  and 
when  barely  20  built  a  boat  which  he 
used  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
South  pond.  He  enjoyed  fishing  and 
often  went  out  alone  on  the  pond  to 
•put  in  an  afternoon  at  the  favorite 
sport.  He  was  also  a  lover  of  bowling 
and  could  roll  a  string  that  would 
make  bystanders  stare  in  wonderment. 
He  never  depended  on  outsiders  for 
a  living,  but  managed  to  make  both 
ends  meet  by  doing  odd  jobs  when  oc- 
casion offered.  He  was  an  expert 
chair  caner,  and,  in  addition  to  this 
line  of  work,  conducted  a  wood  and 
coal  office  which  assured  him  a  fair 
weekly  income.  Last  October,  he 
opened  the  old  Mooney  bowling  alleys 
on  Bogle  hill  and  made  the  venture 
pay. 

He  closed  the  alleys  four  weeks  ago, 
owing  to  illness,  and  since  that  time 
had  been  under  the  constant  care  of 
his  two  unmarried  sisters.  He  never 
kept  to  his  bed  through  his  illness 
and,  as  late  as  yesterday  afternoon 
had  passed  a  few  hours  on  the  piazza 
of  his  home,  chatting  with  his  sisters 
and  talking  of  his  prospects  for  the 
summer. 

His  condition  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse  shortly  after  9  and  the  family 
physician  was  hastily  summoned  and, 
when  it  was  seen  his  end  was  near,  a 
priest  was  sent  for.  The  patient  sank 
steadily  and  was  surrounded  by  his 
relatives  when  the  end  came. 


[•stout  %anscriiit 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass., 
as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 


SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1913 


A  Very  Worthy  Case 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  needed 
for  a  woman  of  thirty,  born  blind,  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  ten  in  a  home  for 
blind  children.  Having  reached  the  age 
limit  of  the  institution,  she  was  taken  by 
a  poor  neighbor  of  her  childhood. 

Recently  a  doctor  hearing  of  her  case 
performed  a  most  unusual  operation,  and 
with  care  and  the  attention  such  a  case 
would  naturally  require,  she  will  be  given 
her  sight,  and  be  in  a  position  to  become 
self-supporting. 

The  surgeon  has  given  his  time  and  ser- 
vices  without   charge.     Her   food,   clothing, 
and  nursing  must  be  paid  for.     She  has  no  I 
family  to  help  carry  her  through  her  con-  I 
valescence. 

The  case  is  very  worthy.    Who  will  help? 
Francis  S.  Dane, 
1  Bennington  road,  Lexington,   Mass. 


J>oSVoyl.   T-«-a_n,Sc-ru 
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—  An  orchestra  of  twenty-five  blind  mu- 
sicians, led  by  a  one-armed  lady  conductor, 
recently  played  the  whole  of  the  music  of 
"Rigoletto"  at  a  performance  of  that  opera 
in  the  theatre  at  Oviedo,   Spain. 
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ist    pfv/o^810?  ^°  e'  the  bH«*  humor, 
pfit  Save  an  entertainment  fo     th     b 

the  Phillips  Church  last  night. 
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A  Blind 
Physician 


A  blind  person  whose  achievements 

rivnl    ,U i    ill  '  ftiileu    Keller    is    Dr. 

Jacob  W.  Bolotin,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed attending  physician  of  the 
Tuberculosis  hospital  at  Dunning,  near 
Chicago.  Dr.  Bolotin  is  the  only  blind 
man  who  has  ever  taken  a  full  four 
year  course  in  medicine  and  passed 
the  present  Illinois  examination  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
He  is  twenty-five  years  old. 

Besides  his  qualifications  for  the 
regular  school  of  medicine  iie  is  also 
licensed  to  practice  osteopathy,  mas- 
sage and  medical  gymnastics. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  wonderful 
things  this  young  man  does: 

Gives  exact  temperatures  of  patients 
by  feeling  of  the  skin. 

Gives  exact  pulse  count  without  use 
of  a  watch. 

Diagnoses  tuberculosis  Infected 
chests  by  touch. 

Lectures  regularly  before  students 
of  two  medical  colleges  and  talks  for 
from  three  to  six  hours  without  using 
notes. 

Makes  his  way  all  over  the  city 
without  a  guide. 

Has  examined  over  3,500  patients  for 
the  city  and  county  and  less  than  fifty 
of  them  knew  he  was  blind. 

Uses  the  touch  system  in  typewrit- 
ing, yet  he  cannot  write  his  own  name 
with  a  pen  or  a  pencil. 

Keeps  a  loose  leaf  book  as  well  as 
any  business  bookkeeper. 

Was   Typewriter  Salesman. 

Dr.  Bolotin  was  graduated  from  the 
Illinois  State  Hosnital  For  the  Blind 
at  Jacksonville  when  he  was  fourteen" 
years  old  and  for  several  years  trav- 
eled all  over  the  United  States  as  a 
typewriter  salesman. 

Nobody  would  believe  just  by  look- 
ing at  him  that  he  is  blind,  he  is  so 
different  from  other  blind  men.  His 
first  question  to  his  interviewer  is: 

"Are  you  here  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose—to help  a  blind  man?  If  you  are 
don't  come  In." 

All  his  life  he  has  maintained  that  a 
blind  man  can  do  anything  any  other 


man  can  do  and  that  the  hardest  part 
is  to  overcome  public  prejudice  and 
convince  others  this  Is  true. 

Before  the  farewell  handshake  the 
Interviewer  is  laughing  over  funny 
poetry  and  some  funny  stories,  just 
as  the  nurses  at  Dunning  laugh  over 
them  every  Wednesday  when  the  blind 
physician  appears.  He  is  a  favorite 
there.  They  make  a  special  ripple  pie 
for  him— and  he's  mighty  fond  of  apple 
pie— every  time  he  comes. 

"Yes,  I  have  just  received  word  of 
my  appointment,"  said  the  doctor  after 
he  had  been  named  for  the  post.  "This 
is  my  first  real  success,  and  I  am 
happy.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight. 
And  I  want  to  say  this  of  President 
McCormick  of  the  county  board— he 
has  done  In  one  minute  somethinsr  that 
will  benefit  blind  people  of  all  time. 
He  has  opened  another  pathway  by 
which  the  blind  may  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  they  are  just  as  capable  as 
those  who  see." 

Then  the  physician,  who  is  rapidly 
receiving  recognition  as  an  expert  in 
heart  and  lung  diseases,  told  how  he  is 
better  off  in  some  ways  than  the  aver- 
age man. 

"Reads"  Under  the  Covers. 
"Why,  on  cold  winter  nights  I  take 
a  Braille  system  book  (this  has  the 
touch  system  of  reading)  to  bed  with 
me  and  read  all  night  long  under  the 
covers  and  without  burning  the  mid- 
night oil.  If  I  care  about  time  I  need 
but  reach  over  to  my  table  and  touch 
the  face  of  the  clock. 

"What  have  I  done  in  medicine7 
Well,  during  the  last  year  I  have  spent 
much  time  In  the  municipal  tubercu- 
losis clinics.  In  fourteen  months  I 
have  examined  8,500  patients,  and  less 
than  fifty  of  theni  know  I  am  blind. 

"During  the  last  nine  months  I  have 
examined  every  patient  at  Dunning 
and  every  one  that  has  come  and  gone. 
I  go  there  alone  every  Wednesday  and 
have  learned  something  of  half  a  dozen 
languages  from  the  patients." 

Dr.  Bolotin  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  paying  hia 
way  by  selling  typewriters  "on  the 
road"  during  vacations.  Of  the  600 
students  he  could  name  nearly  500 
after  shaking  hands  with  them. 

He  passed  his  state  examinations  by 
dictating  to  three  stenographers. 

He  gives  instruction  on  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  before  juniors  of 
Jenner  Medical  college  and  sopho- 
mores of'Hering  Medical  college. 


WABTFORC    «CONNri    T1MKH 


Saturday,   May.  17,  19.13, 
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BLIND  ARTISTS  TO  APPI&CR. 


The  McCays  Will   Give  Concert  Here 
Next  Week. 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  Anc' 
s.ister,  and  both  blind,  will  give'a  eon- 
cert  at  Unity  hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Their  program  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

_.  Part   T. 

Piano  Duet— "Norma"   (Bellini) 

Arr.    by   Beye 

Mr.    and   Miss   MtCav. 
Vocal  Duet— "How  Beautiful  Is  Night". 

Richard 


J 


w 


% 


Mr.   and   Miss  McCay.  . 

Soprano    Solo-"Killarney'      ...»■•« 

Miss  McCay. 
Humorous       Song— "A       Jolly        Thonias 

Laugh''     

Mr.   McCay.  tr-hart 

Piano    Solo-"AnioiQSo ^""A 

Miss  McCay. 
Baritone      Solo-"The      Bells      of      S  t. 

Mary's" Roancv 

Mr.    McCay.  ■  „ 

Duet       (Humorous)-"A      Domestic      Qut- 
rel"   (Mr.  and  Mrs.   Smith). 

Mr.   and   Miss  McCay. 
Comic    Character    Sketch     (in    costume)- 
"Tlie  Old  Rolllcker." 

Mr.   McCay. 

Piano   Solo— "The   Alpine   Storm    ..Kunktl 

Mr.   McCay. 
Vocal     Duet-'The     Harp     That     Once 

Thr.V     Tara's    Halls"     Mooic 

Mr.    and    Miss   McCay. 
Baritone    Solo-"Off    to    Philadelphia" 
(adapted    from   an    old    Irish    melody) 

;   B.     Haynes 

"  Mi'    McCay. 
Specimens  of  Irish    Wit    and   Humor. 

Mr.    McCay. 
Soprano   Sol6-"Sing.    Sweet    Bird". .  .Ganz 

Miss   McCay. 
Piano    Duet-"11    Trovatore". ......... . 

Arr.     by    Mclnotte 

Mr.   and   Miss  McCay. 
Impersonations— "The        Bas-hful        Man. 
"The  Schoolboy's   First   Attempt   to   Re- 
cite  a  Poem."    etc., 

Mr.    McCay. 
Vocal   Duet.— "Oh,  That  We  Two  Were 

Maying" Alice   May   Smith 

■-.  Mr.    atid    Miss  M.-Cuy. 

The  Knahe  piano  used  Is  from  Sedgwick 
►&  Case. 


:   it  nrcESTint  mfiSS.T  TiMsa 


Thursday,  May  22,  1913» 


summer   outing   for   the   blind   »on      Mo, 
u    \V    Jones,  Miss  A.   L.   laehei    auu 
Agnes  Naylor   planned  the   programme  of 

^Two'^hoft  sketches  were  cleverly  pre- 
,.ne°d  by  i.rl.  from  the  Central  Even log 
wstrVi  <*chool  for  Women.  In  the  nrsi, 
?A  Day  and  a  Night."  the  following Stock 
nart  The  Misses  Estelle  Groves,  Bessie  i 
Goldberg  Jeanne  Silver,  Margaret  Jones 
■  Ce  Ha  F  Helfat,  Maude  McLemont  A  lice 
Schwerm,     /Anna      Lustig      and      Lillian 

KThehe,ca*t   of     "The     Revolt"     'included 

V.Mies     Ca  dwell.    Millie      Wade      Estelle 

proves    Celia     Helfat,     Lillian     Karcher, 

:  CUri..a  Rosen   Marion  Kreger  and  Jeanne 

SiOteher  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  Cornet  solos,  by  Mrs.  Louise  H. 
Gura!  which  were  charmingly  rendered 
»  Dlano  solo  by  Mrs.  Osterkrausc,  violin 
solo  by  Miss  Grace  Bellows  and  soprano 
so  os  by  Miss  Anna  L.  Lambert,  who 
sang  "A  B^thday"  (Woodman),  and 
"Before  the  Dawn"  (ChadwiclO.  Het 
voice  and  selections  were  splendid. 
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Blind  Physician 


*wvm>*fmmsw«*#^?!*&1*iP*'- !  **  P"*'*™1 " 


SWIM  straight: 


Gain    Over      Rivals  by      Not     Wasting 
I]       Time    in    Watching    Mark. 

The  man,  who  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  lose  his  sight,  or  to  he  horn,  blind, 
is  severely  handicapped  on  dry  ground, 
but  he  can,  if  he  is  a  swimmer,  find  his 
way  easily  enough  in  the  water,  says 
Stray   Stories. 

Blind  people  generally  have  a  keen 
, sense  of  hearing,  and  they  can  steer 
themselves  in.  the  water  by  sound  as 
well  as  an  ordinary  man  by  sight.  If 
they  are  swimming  towards  a  certain 
point  a  whistle  from  time  to  time 
will  enable  them  to  reach  it  with  un- 
erring accuracy. 

This  fact  has  recently  been  proved 
by  some  interesting  experiments.  A 
race  which  took  place  between  blind 
men  and  ordinary  swimmers  on  a  lake 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  former. 

rmal  swimmers  lose  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  raising  their  head  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  an  eye  on,  the  winning 
post.  This  also  prevents  them  from 
concentrating  all  their  attention  on 
'speed. 


BROOKLYN.    N.    T.     EAGLE    (lb) 


Saturday,    May    24,    1913. 


HOME  FOR  BLIND  AIDED. 


Mtisicjtir 


and     Literary     Programme 

Given   at  Memorial  Hall. 

The  musical  and  literary  entertainment 

held   last   evening  at  Memorial   Hall   was 

given  to  aid  the  Sunshine   Branch  of  the 

i  industrial     Home     for     the     Blind.     The 

programme    was    well    arranged    and    the 

I  proceeds   will   in   part  make   possible   the 


an  Expert  in 

Diagnosing 

Tuberculosis 


T^J*^  JACOB  W.  BOLOTIN  of  Chi- 
I  cago,  who  has  been*  blind  from 
birth,  has  just  been  appointed 
attending  physician  of  the  Illinois 
Tuberculosis  Hospivai  at  Dunning. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  only  blind  per- 
son who  ever  took  a  four  years' 
course  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He 
has  been  a  practising  physician  for 
a.  year.  He  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  from  the  Chicago  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  His  specialty 
is  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  He 
is  25  years  old. 

"I  am  not  remarkable,"  says  Dr. 
Bolotin.  "I  merely  live  in  a  different 
world  from  the  world  of  those  who 
see  and  have  adapted  myself  to  it. 

The  Blind  Work  Mentally. 

"I  have  proved  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  blind  man  should  not  be  as 
successful  as  a  man  who  can  see.  Of 
course  a  blind  man  could  not  drive  a 
wagon,  run  a  locomotive  or  do  any- 
thing else,  that  requires  vision  in 
every  detail  of  the  work.  But  I  hold 
that  a  blind  man  could  be  principal 
of  a  school,  president  of  a  bank, 
mayor  of  Chicago.  President  of  the 
United  States.  Why  not?  Such  men 
work  mentally.  They  direct.  All  the 
real  labor  of  their  positions  is  done 
by  subordinates." 

Dr.  Bolotin  was  born  in  Chicago's 
West  Side.  For  nine  yeors  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Illinois  Hospital  for 
the  Blind  at  Jacksonville.  After  be- 
ing- graduated  he  had  an  ambition 
to   study    medicine;    but   he   did   not 


have  the  money.  Moreover  his 
friends  and  family  tried  to  dissuade 
him,  pointing  out  that  the  public 
would  not  trust  a  blind  physician. 

But  the  boy  was  determined.  He 
secured  employment  as  travelling 
salesman  with  a  Chicago  typewriter 
firm.  He  continued  in  this  work  for 
four  years  and  visited  every  state  in 
the  Union.  He  made  a  success  of 
salesmanship  and  achieved  a  fine  sal- 
ary. 

He  saved  his  money,  and  when  he 
had  enough  to  pay  for  his  medical 
education  he  matriculated  at  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Medicine  and  Surg- 
ery. After  his  graduation  as  a  physi- 
cian, he  applied  for  his  present  posi- 
tion at  Dunning.  The  appointment 
lay  with  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners. The  commissioners  re- 
fused him  the  place  on  the  ground 
that  a  blind  man  could  not  perform 
the  duties  required. 
'  Dr.  Bolotin  set  to  work  to  prove  to 
the  commissioners  that  they  were 
mistaken.  He  went  to  the  Dunning 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  once  a  week, 
made  examinations  of  hundreds  of 
applicants  for  admission  and  pre- 
scribed for  the  sick.  He  kept  up  these 
'•■  visits  for  nine  months  without  pay. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  con- 
vinced the  commissioners  that  he  was 
perfectly  capable.  President  A.  A. 
,  McCormick  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment a  few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Bolotin 
spends  every  day  now  at  the  Dunning 
institution,  but  he  keeps  up  his  pri- 
vate practice,  which  is  extensive. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Bolotin,  "that 
the  man  who  can  see  would  think 
that  I  was  wofully  handicapped  by 
my  blindness  during  my  college 
course.  All  the  students  around  me 
took  notes.  I  could  take  none.  I  had 
I  to  depend  entirely  upon  my  memory." 
Had  to  Work  Hard. 
Dr.  Bolotin  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
in  his  office  at  West  Twelfth  street 
and  Hermitage  avenue,  Chicago.  He 
is  of  medium  height,  of  sturdy  build, 
inclining  to  stoutness,  with  black 
hair,  a  smoothly  shaven  boyish  face 
and  serious  brown  eyes  which  look  at 
one  squarely.  A  stranger  never 
would  guess  that  his  eyes  are  sight- 
less. ^ 

"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "I  had 
to  work  harder  in  college  than  other 
students.  After  my  school  day  was 
over  I  would  hire  a  nurse  or  a  stu- 
dent to  come  to  my  home  at  night 
and  read  to  me  out  of  my  text  books. 
I  would  take  notes  on  these  readings 
in  the  Braille  raised  writing  for  the 
blind  and  later  on  study  these  notes 
at  my  leisure. 

"The  most  difficult  work  I  had  to 
do  at  college  was  in  the  dissecting 
room  and  the  chemical  laboratory.  I  , 
had  a  student  to  aid  me.  In  dissect- 
ing a  body  he  would  describe  an  or- 
gan to  me.  Then  I  would  take  it  in 
my  hands  and  study  it  thoroughly  by 
touch.  In  this  way  I  acquired  as 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mechanism  as  any  student. 

"After  college  I  devoted  much  of 
my  time  to  work  at  the  dispensaries 
of  the  Chicago  municipal  sanatorium, 
and  soon  became  an  expert  diagnos- 
tician. My  method  of  examining  a 
tuberculosis  patient  is  simple  but  as 
effective  as  that  of  a  physician  who 
can  see. 

"I  first  get  from  the  patient  his  per- 
sonal   and    family    history.       Then    I 
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pass  my  hands  over  his  chest  in 
search  of  depressions  or  enlarged 
glands.  Even  though  I  fail  to  find 
either  of  these,  I  can  detect  disease 
in  the  lungs  by  my  fingers— the  skin 
above  an  affected  lung  area  has  a  dif- 
ferent feel  from  that  of  healthier  por- 
tions of  the  body.  I  place  both  my 
hands  on  his  chest  while  he  fills  his 
lungs  with  air  and  can  note  any  dis- 
turbance the  inhalation  causes. 

"Then  I  follow  the  usual  percussion 
formula  of  tapping  the  chest  with  the 
tips  of  my  fingers.  I  also  explore  the 
chest  with  a  stethoscope.  I  can  do 
better  work  with  a  stethoscope  than  a 
physician  with  eyesight  because  my 
hearing  is  keener  than  that  of  normal 
men.  After  this  I  examine  the  heart 
with  my  hands  and  the  stethoscope. 

"I  take  the  patient's  temperature  by 
touch.  I  have  done  this  in  thousandsj 
of  cases  and  have  never  missed  the 
truth  by  more  than  half  a  degree. 
Reading  his  pulse  Is  equally  easy. 
Placing  my  finger  on  his  wrist,  I 
count  the  pulse  beats.  I  am  such  a 
keen  judge  of  intervals  of  time  that 
I  am  able  to  give  his  pulse  beats  by 
the  minute  within  one  or  two  beats. 
But  to  make  certain  in  such  delicate 
work  as  this  I  always  have  a  nurse 
or  an  attendant  take  the  temperature 
and  the  pulse  in  the  ordinary  way.  | 
"Having  completed  my  examination, 
T  sit  back  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I 
have  a  perfect  picture  of  the  indivi- 
dual before  me.  I  am  then  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prescribe  for  him  or  tell  him 
what  is  best  for  him  to  do. 

"I  have  examined  3500  tuberculosis 
patients.  The  subsequent  history  of 
these  cases  has  proved  that  in  every 
instance  my  diagnosis  was  correct. 

"In  examining  so  many  patients  I 
naturally  forget  many  of  their  names. 
If  the  name  of  a  patient  is  mentioned 
to  me  I  am  not  always  able  to  recall 
it.  But  if  I  again  place  my  hands  on 
the  chest  of  any  one  of  the  8500  pa- 
tients I  am  able  instantly  to  recall  his 
name  and  the  exact  medical  history 
of  his  case." 

"In  your  practice,  are  you  never  in 
danger  of  making  mistakes  in  your 
medicines'?" 

'Never.  I  have  all  bottles  and  boxes 
labelled  with  Braille  letters  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  labels  put  on  by  the 
druggists.  There  is  no  more  danger  of 
my  making  a  mistake  than  there  is  of 
another  physician  making  a  mistake- 
My  fingers  are  as  good  as  his  eyes. 

"I  take  on  my  visits  a  small  folding 
typewriter,    which    weighs    only    five 
pounds.     On  this  machine  I  write  all  ] 
my  prescriptions. 
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BLIflJ^  GOES  TO  NEWETT  TRIAL. 

Defendant's    Daughter   Will   Be   Eyes 
lor    Her    Husband. 

S&rquettb,  Mich..  May  27. — The 
Story  of  the  tragedy  that  came  into  the 
life  of  the  daughter  of  George  A. 
Newett,  defendant  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's $10,000  libel  suit,  is  told  now  as! 
the  result  of  her  decision  to  attend  the 
trial  with  her  blind  husband. 

Mr.  Newett's  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
George  Nelson,  married  her  sweetheart 
after  he  'had  lost  both  hands  and  his  I 
eyesight  in  an  explosion.  In  spite  of 
Nelson's  plea  that  she  must  not  sacrifice 
herself  for  him  she  pledged  herself  for 
life  to  him. 

Nelson  and  Miss  Newett  were  sweet- 1 
hearts  from  childhood.  He  was  am- 
bitious, became  a  mining  engineer  and 
finally  went  to  Arizona.  Before  his  de- 
parture the  young  couple  became  en- 
gaged. 

A  few  weeks  later  Nelson  accidentally 
hit  a  box  of  percussion  caps  with  a 
hammer.  The  explosion  blew  off  both 
his  hands  and  destroyed  his  sight  for- 
ever. Nelson  was  brought  back  North. 
He  refused  to  consider  marriage,  but 
I  tiss  Newett  declared  she  would  not  re- 
lease him.  Finally,  against  the  advice 
ol"  parents  and  friends,  the  marriage 
took  place. 

Nelson,  in  saying  that  he' will  attend 

the  trial  of  his  father-in-law,  remarked  : 

will  see  everybody.     My  wife  is  my 

res.",  i 
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German  School  Teaches  Littlfi 

Unfortunates    to    "Read" 

With  Their  Fingers. 

Work  Being  Done  Here  and 

Abroad  to  Prevent  Many 

Cases  of  Blindness. 

liF.llAltKAHLE  institute  has 
been  opened  at  Newnwes,  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  school  for  blind, 
deaf  unites,  whether  afflicted 
from  liii tU  or  later  deprived  of  their 
faculties  by  disease  or  accident. 


To  most  persons  nothing  except 
death  is  as  terrible  as  blindness.  But 
\vhttu  ro  this  affliction  is  added  that  of 
absolute  deafness  then  is  the  "long 
night"  a  hideous  dream  indeed. 

As  a  general  rule,  blind  persons  nec- 
essarily lead  lives  of  comparative  idle- 
ness, and  this  is  productive  of  both 
physical  and  mental  sufl'ering.  Doubly 
Uelpless  is  the  blind  deaf  mute,  for 
hearing,  on  which  the  average  blind 
person  depends  for  most  of  the  good  he 
gets  from  life,  is  denied  him. 

Imagine,  yon  who  can  see  and  hear, 
what  your  reelings  would  be  if  you 
suddenly  found  yourself  unable  to  see 
a  ray  of  light  or  hear  any  kind  of 
Bound.  Then  try  to  imagine  never 
having  been  able  to  see  or  bear  any- 
thing, and  you  will  realize  more  keen- 
ly the  [(light  of  the  blind  deaf  mute. 

It  is  to  briug.  light  into  the  lives  of 
such   unfortunate  persons  that?  the  in- 
stitution has  been  opened  at  Newawes. 
There     are     many     other    institutions 
throughout  the  world  where  blind  deaf 
mutes  are  cared   for  and   to  some  ex- 
tent  educated,    but   that  at  Newawes 
perhaps  gives  more  attention  to  devel- 
oping the  minds  of  the  pupils  than  does 
any  other. 

The_  sense  of  touch  must  necessarily 
lie  relied  on  wholly  for  the  instruction 
of  such  persons,  and  consequently  the 
little  unfortunates  at  Xewawes  are 
taught  to  "see"  with  their  fingers. 
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Nome  of  the  children  are  exceedingly 
apt.  and  all  of  them  are  greatly  bene 
llted  by  the  instruction.  They  have 
their  playrooms  and  recreation  hours 
the  same  as  other  children  do.  and 
they  enjoy  their  needles  and  dolls  an'] 
toys  as  keenly  as  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  do  their  more 
strenuous  forms  of  play. 

The  most  remarkable  blind  and  deal 
person  in  the  world  is  Miss  Helen  Ke! 
ler.  Not  only  is  she/ remarkable  it. 
view  of  her  affliction,  but  her  achieve- 
ments might  well  be  considered  re- 
markable in  a  person  possessed  of  nil 
the  faculties. 

Although  blind  and  deaf  from  in- 
fancy. Miss  Keller  no  longer  is  a  mute. 
She  not  only  speaks  distinctly,  but  car 
sing  the  scale. 

Miss   Keller  is  a  college  gradual* 
Socialist,  a  suffragette  and  a  writer  o 
fluency    and    ability.      Since    acquiring 
the  power  of  speech  she  has  frequently 
peared  on  the  lecture  platform. 
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SCHOOL. 

To  her  patient  teacher,  .Mrs.  .lobn 
.Maty.  Miss  Keller  owes  her  ability  to 
surmount  Hie  difficulties  of  being  blind 
•md  deaf.  Mrs.  Macy  has  had  charge 
yf  Miss  Keller  since  infancy,  and  hex 
wort*;  in  developing  the  blind  girl's 
mind  has  attracted  the  attention  ol 
the  world. 

"She  has  Jed  me  from  darkness  intc 
light  and  joy  and  companionship,"  said 
Miss  Keller  recently,  referring  to  Mrs. 
Macy. 

An'  important  work  now  receiving 
much  attention  both  in  this  country 
iind  abroad  is  that  of  preventing  blind- 
and  deafness.  So  many  cases  of 
blindness  are  the  result  of  causes 
which  might  have  been  prevented  that 
ibis  work,  according  to  those  interest- 
ed in  it,  is  the  most  important  of  any 
directed  against  the  "long  night."  The 
various  associations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  issue  bulletins  at 
regular  intervals,  telling  how  blindness 
in  many  cases  can  be  avoided. 

In  the  campaign  against  preventable 
b'iiidness.  many  startling  facts  are  be- 
ing brought  out.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  wood  alcohol  is  an  en- 
emy of  sight. 

Thirteen  persons  in  New  York  state 
were  made  blind  for  life  and  four  were 
killed  during  1<)1 2  either  by  drinking 
wood  alcohol  or  inhaling  its  poisonous 
fumes,  while  throughout  the  country 
hundreds  of  persons  have  been  inno- 
cently victimized  by  the  same  poison. 
Recording  to  the  fourth  annual  report 
of  (lie  New  York  committee  on  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 

The  report  further  states,  what  is  not 
Kener.'illy  known,  that,  although  wood 
alcohol  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  a 
iMinl'iil  has  caused  permanent 
blindness  and  in  larger  quantities  of- 
ten Causes  death,  this  poison  is  easily 
obtainable  from  various  retail  stores, 
J  stores  and  grocery  stores,  often 
without  a  label  or  warning  to  indicate 
■niiuus  nature. 

lt«c  titled  wood  alcohol  may  be  easily 


mistaken  for  "good"  or  grain  alcohol 
I  and  because  of  its  resemblance  is  fre- 
quently used  by  ignorant  or  unscrupu- 
lous persons  to  adulterate  cheap  liquors. 
In  the  trades  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  preparation  of  bay  rum,  paregoric, 
flavoring  extracts,  Jamaica  ginger  and 
in  some  patent  medicines. 

The  committee  reports  the  case  of 
one  woman  who  became  hopelessly 
blind  as  a  result  of  drinking  wood  al- 
cohol contained  in  paregoric  which  she 
had  bought  at  a  reputable  drug  store. 
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Another  case  is  that  of  a  young  clerk 
who  drank  white  whisky  from  a 
friend's  recently  tilled  flask  and  was 
totally  and  irreparably  blind  the  next 
morning  because  the  whisky  was  adul- 
terated with  rectified  wood  alcohol. 

The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  wood 
alcohol  also  causes  blindness.  This 
usually  occurs  in  those  varnish  indus- 
tries where  wood  alcohol' is  used  as  a 
solvent  for  shellac  — for  example,  in 
varnishing  the  inside  of  beer  vats,  var- 
nishing lead  pencils  and  furniture. 

Since  industrial  or  denatured  alcohol 
'.untaxed  grain  alcohol  made  undrinka- 
bie  by  the  addition  of  wood  alcohol  and 
bonzinei  can  be  used  in  practically  all 
manufacturing   processes    where    woo- 
alcohol  is  now  employed  and  is  safer 
and  no    more   expensive,    there    is    uj 
longer   any   legitimate    reason   for  the 
present  wide  use  of  wood  alcohol. 

However,  the  use  of  wood  alcohol 
would  be  robbed  of  its  terrors  if  it 
were  used  in  the  presence  of  adequate 
ventilation. 

Two  men  were  recently  killed  and 
one  blinded  in  New  York  city  while 
varnishing  beer  vats  because  a  ventila- 
tor was  not  attached  to  the  vats,  while 
another  man  was  blinded  and  one  kill 
ed  because  the  necessary  thirty  min 
utes  in  the  open  air  was  reduced  U 
twenty  minutes. 

The  general  ignorance  which  prevails 
in  regard  to  the  poisonous  nature  of 
wood  alcohol  is  evidenced  by  the  lack 
of  legal  restrictions  of  its  use.  In  no 
state  in  this  country  is  there  a  law  re- 


quiring adequate  ventilation  in  Indus- 
tries where  wood  alcohol  is  used, 
while  in  very  few  states  is  wood  alco- 
hol classified  as  a  poison  and  so  la- 
beled. 

There  was  recently  presented  to  the 
New  York  state  legislature  a  bill  em- 
anating from  the  state  factory  investi- 
gating commission  providing  for  more 
stringent  labeling  of  all  forms  of  wood 
alcohol  sold  in  the  state. 
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GOVERNMENT  TO  PAY  BILL 

Arizona    Doctor    Will    Get    $900   for 

Care  of  a  Blind  Indian,  Who  Was 

Struck  by  a  Locomotive. 

WASHINGTON,  May  29— A  tragic  ac- 
cidenr  to  a  blind  Indian  of  the  Leupp, 
Ariz,  Indian  3eh»rt""Was  brought  to 
light  today  in  connection  with  a  de- 
cision by  Ge>rge  E.  Downey,  controller 
of  the  treasury,  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  $900  to  a  physician  for  treat- 
ment and  care  of  the  red  man. 

Hasconintonk-bi-Cis,  which  in  English 
meanr  Charley  Walker,  a  sightless 
Navajo,  was  being  led  by  another  In- 
dian late  at  night  along  the  railroad 
tracks  at  Winslow,  Ariz.  A  locomotive 
approached,  and  the  frightened  guide 
abandoned  his  helpless  charge,  who 
was  run  over,  both  of  his  legs  being 
cruwbed. 

Because  the  Indian  school  at  Leupp 
was  unable  to  accommodate  the  unfor- 
tunate Indian  a  private  physician 
treated     and     cared     for     him    for    Zxh 
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Representative  Albert  Johnson 

the  Principal  Speaker 

at  Exercises. 


Witjh  Representative  Albert  Johnson 
of  Washington  as  the  principal  speak- 
er, the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Home 
for  the  Blind,  at  31st  and  R  streets 
northwest,  was  laid  yesterday   afternoon. 

Hundreds  of  friends  of  the  blind  were 
in  attendance,  while  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Aid  Association  for  the 
Blind,  through  whose  efforts  the  new 
home  has  been  made  possible    assisted. 

Representative  Johnson  paid  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  interested  in 
the  wdrk  and  to  the  teachers  of  the 
blind.  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Main,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  introduced  the 
speakers.  , 

Tells   of   Work   Among-  Poor. 

Maj.  Richard  Sylvester,  superintendent 
of   police,   told   of   the   work   of   the   as- 
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sociation  in  providing  for  the  poor 
among  the  blind.  He  placed  the  rec- 
ords of  the  association  and  coins  of 
many  denominations  in  the  corner  stone 
box.  Andrew  Wilson,  counsel  of  the 
association,  spread  the  mortar  for  the 
stone,  and  while  he  was  so  engaged 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Melvin  sang  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  accompanied  by  a 
section  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Band.  Chaplain  Couden  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  a  prayer, 
i  while  Bishop  Harding  pronounced  the1 
benediction. 

The  building  is  opposite  Montrose 
Park,  and  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of 
?35,000.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  association  to  add  two  wings 
at  some  future  time,  bringing  the  total 
cost  of  the  structure  up  to  about  $75,000. , 
The  lot  upon  which  the  building  is  lo- 
cated has  a  frontage  of  179  feet  on  R 
street. 

Shops  for  the  employment  of  residents 
of  the  home  will  be  fitted  out  in  the 
basement,  and  the  first  floor  will  be  He- 
voted  to  offices,  beard  rooms  and  dining! 
rooms.  .The  building  will  have  four 
wards,  two  for  white  men  and  women 
and   two    for   colored. 

It  is  expected  that  the  home  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  about  December  1.    I 

Officers  of  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
Honorary  president,  Mrs.  John  Russell 
Young:  president,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emer- 
son Main;  vice  presidents,  Mrs.  H.  C.I 
Metzerott.  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Pond,  Mrs.  J.  B5. 
Gilbert  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wainwright; 
recording  secretary.  Mrs.  Josephine  1j. 
Jacobs;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Jessie  H.  McCalley;  financial  secretary, 
Mrs.  I.izzio  \V.  Calver;  treasurer.  Maj. 
Richard  Sylvester;  attorney,  Andrew 
Wilson:  physician.  Dr.  D.  W.  Prentiss; 
matron.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Gittings,  and  special 
agent,  Julian  Wall. 

Board  of  directors— Mrs.  Charlotte  E. 
Main,  Mrs.  Henrietta  C.  Metzerott,  Mrs. 
Julia  E.  Pond,  Mrs.  James  E.  Gilbert, 
Mrs.  Thomas  K.  >Noblc,  Mrs.  Eizzie  W. 
Calver,  Mrs.  Josephine  JL.  Jacobs,  Mai. 
Richard  Sylvester.  Miss  Hattie  P.  Wood, 
Mrs.  Julia  Mason  Dayton,  Mrs.  Red- 
wood Vandegrift,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Camp- 
bell, Miss  Henrietta  Metzerott,  Mrs. 
"Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie.  Mrs.  Newton  Fer- 
ree.  Mrs.  Oscar  H.  Coumbe,  Mrs.  George 
Baber,  Mrs.  Georeg  Tully  Vaughan,  Dr. 
Henry  N.  Couden,  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Cou- 
den, Mrs.  Anna  M.  Kingan,  Cap't.  A.  F. 
B.  Portman.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Hickling, 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Dobyns.  Mis.  Annie  C. 
Bell,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Moore.  Mrs.  Dal- 
las B.  Wainwright,  Mrs.  Ernil  Berliner, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph  F. 
James.  Miss  Mary  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Harry 
D.  Mason,  Mrs.  Jessie  H.  McCalley,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Fealey,  Miss  Sarah  Hannay, 
Mrs.  John  E.  Lathrop,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Mul- 
lett,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Megrew,  Mrs.  Jane  B. 
Chany,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Wallis. 
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'"going  blind,  tries  to  die 

Grermantown      Avenue     Man     Fights 
Doctors  Who  Would  Save  Life. 

Preferring  deaJSl  to  life  without  sight, 
GeoMp-  teuchnerT*"ol05  Germantown 
avenuV  w4io  inhaled,  illuminating  gas 
yesterflay  in  his  third  attempt  to  die, 
pleaded  with  physicians  at  the  Ger- 
mantown Hospital  today  to  let  him  suc- 
cumb, and  declared  if  he  recovered  he 
will  make  another  attempt  on  his  life. 
Buchner's  eyesight  has  been  steadily^ 
failing. 

When  a  nurse  attendant  upon  Buch 
ner  tried  t  ogive  him  medicine  today' 
the  would-be  suicide  fought  off  the  wo 
man,  and  it  took  several  doctors  to  ad- 
minister tLe  drug.  If  Buchner  will  co- 
operate w'th  the  physicians  the  latter 
say  they  can  save  him. 
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BLIND  WIZARD  OF 

Fedicine  AND  SURGERY 
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Dr  Jacob  W.  Bolotin,  Sightless  Since  Birth,  Just  Ap 
pointed  Attending  Physician  of  Illinois  Tuber- 
culosis Hospital  —  Some  of  His  Marvellous 
Achievements. 


Dr  Jacob  W.  Bolotin  of  Chicago,  who 
has  been  blind  from  birth,  has  just  been 
appointed  attending  physician  of  the 
Illinois  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Dunn- 
ing. He  is  said  to  be  the  only  blind 
person  who  ever  took  a  four  years 
course  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He  has 
been  a  practicing  physician  for  a  year. 
He  was  graduated  with  high  honors 
from  the  Chicago  College  of  Medicine 
and,  Surgery.  His  specialty  is  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs.  He  is  25  years 
old. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which 
this  young  physician  can  do  and  which 
seem  to  rank  him  with  Helen  Keller 
as  one  of  the  wonderful  blind  persons 
of  history: 

Times  the  pulse  beat  without  a 
watch. 

Diagnoses  tuberculosis  by  feeling  a 
patient's  chest. 

Lectures  twice  a  week  before  two 
medical  colleges,  devoting  from  two  to 
three  hours  to  a  lecture,  and  never 
uses   notes. 

Has    examined    more    than    3,500    tu-| 
berculous     patients     for     Chicago     and 
Cook   county   and   not   more   than   fifty 
of    them    ever    guessed    that    he    was 
blind. 

Travelled  alone  all  over  the  United 
States  as  a  typewriter  salesman  to 
earn  money  to  pay  for  his  medical 
education. 

Makes  his  professional  calls  unat- 
tended. 

Goes  all  over  Chicago  without  a 
guide. 

Writes  rapidly  on  a  typewriter 
though  he  can  not  write  a  single  word 
with  pen  or  pencil,  not  even  his  own 
name. 

Keeps  books  as  well  as  any  book- 
keeper. 

Takes  the  temperature  of  patients  by 
touch  and  is  never  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  a  degree  wrong. 

Knows  2000  people  by  their  voices. 

Knows  several  hundred  people  by 
their  hands. 

By  feeling  the  chest  can  tell  the  name] 
and   give   the   exact  medical   history   of 
any    one    of    the    3500    patients    he    has 
examined. 

"I  am  not  remarkable,"  says  Dr  Bolo- 
tin. "I  merely  live  in  a  different  world 
from  the  world  of  those  who  see,  and 
have  adapted  myself  to  it. 

"I  have  proved  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son whv  a  blind  man  should  not  be  as 
sucessful  as  a  man  who  can  see.  Of 
course  a  blind  man  could  not  drive  a 
wagon,  run  a  locomotive  or  do  anything 
else  that  requires  vision  in  every  detail 
of  the  work.  But  I  hold  that  a  blind 
man  could  be  principal  of  a  school, 
president  of  a  bank,  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
President  of  ,  the  United  States.  Why 
not?     Such    men    work    menta'  Th»v 

direct.    All  the  real  labor  of  their  posi- 
tions is  done  by  subordinates." 

Dr.  Bolotin  was  born  in  Chicago's 
West  Side.  For  nine  years  he  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville.  After  being 
graduated  he  had  an  ambition  to  study 
medicine.  Moreover  his  friends  and  fam- 
ily tried  to  dissuade  him,  pointing  !%t 
that  the  public  would  not  trust  a  blint 
physician. 


He  saved  his  money  and  when  he  had 
enough  to  pay  for  his  medical  educa- 
tion he  matriculated  at  the  Chicago 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  After 
his  graduation  as  a  physician  he  ap- 
plied for  his  present  position  at  Dun- 
ning. The  appointment  lay  with  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners.  The 
commissioners  refused  him  the  place  \ 
on  the  ground  that  a  blind  man  could 
not  perform  the  duties  required. 

Dr  Bolotin  set  to  work  to  prove  to 
the  commissioners  that  they  were  mis- 
taken. He  went  to  the  Dunning  tuber- 
culosis hospital  once  a  week,  made  ex- 
iminations  of  hundreds  of  applicants 
'or  admission  and  prescribed  for  the 
^itk.  He  kept  up  these  visits  for  nine 
nonths  without  pay.  At  the  end  of 
;hat  time  he  had  convinced  the  com- 
nissioners  that  he  was  perfectly  capa- 
ble. Pres  A.  A.  McCormick  gave  him 
:he  appointment  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dr 
Bolotin  spends  every  day  now  at  the 
Dunning  institution,  but  he  keeps  up 
his  private  practice,  wjhich  is  extensive. 
"In  your  practice,  are  you  never  in 
danger  of  making  mistakes  in  your 
medicines?"  Dr  Bolotin  was  asked. 

"Never;"  he  answered.  "I  have  all 
bottles  and  boxes  labelled  with  Braille 
letters  in  addition  to  the  regular  labels 
put  on  by  the  druggists.  There  Is  no 
more  danger  of  my  making  a  mistake 
than  there  is  of  another  phys 
ing  a  mistake.  My  fingers  are 
as  his  eyes. 

"I  take  on  my  visits  a  small 
typewriter,     which     weighs 
pounds.      On    this    machine 
my  prescriptions. 


DR    JACOB    W.     BOLOTIN. 


"My  memory  plays  an  Important  Ipart 
in  my  lecture  work.  I  deliver  twdjlec- 
tures  each  week,  one  before  the  juniors 
of  the  Jenner  Medical  College  and?  the 
other  before  the  sophomores  of  V the  j 
Hering  Medical  College-  I  never  use 
notes   in   my   lectures.    The   other   phy- 
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sicians  who  lecture  at  these  institutions 
use  either  outlines  or  manuscripts.  I 
lecture  sometimes  for  two  hours  from 
memory. 

"My  sense  of  touch  has  this  peculiar- 
itv— I  can  read  Braille  writing  only  with 
the  Index  finger  cf  my  right  hand.  I 
cannot  read  with  any  other  of  my  fin- 
gers. My  early  schooling  in  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  is 
responsible  for  this.  I  was  taught  there 
to  read  raised  letters  with  my  right  in- 
dex finger  only.  The  sense  of  touch  in 
this  finger  is  so  delicate  that  I  can  read 
raised  letters  through  the  thickness  of 
sixteen   handkerchiefs." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Dr  Bolotin's 
buoyant  optimism.  His  friends  declare 
he  is  one  of  the  cheeriest,  lightest 
hearted  and  most  genuinely  happy  of 
men— a  man  full  of  the  joy  of  mere 
living.  His  blindness  is  no  tragedy  to 
him.  He  regards  it  rather  as  a  spur  to 
the  best  that  is  in  him.  He  seems  to 
forget  his  infirmity  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  work  and  in  his  determination  to 
succeed— "not  because  of  his  blindness 
but  in  spite  of  it."— New  York  Sun. 
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ftlHIIC  MESS, 
MftH  TRIES  SUICIDE 

Told  'by  Physician  He  Was  Losing 
Sight,  He  Inhales  Gas  and  Pleads 
to  Be  Permitted  to  "Die 


Told  by  a  physician  that  he  was  doom- 
ed to  be  blind  in  a  short  time,  George 
Buchner,  40  years  old,  attempted  suicide, 
according  to  the  police,  yesterday  by  in- 
haling illuminating  gas  at  his  boarding 
house,  5105  Germantown  avenue.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Germantown  Hospital, 
where  he  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  die. 
It  is  believed  he  will  recover. 

According  to  the  policel  Buchner  at- 
tempted suicide  by  gas  twice  within  the 
past  six  months.  Ei«ht  months  ago  his 
eyesight  began  to  fail  and  he  went  to  a 
physician,  who  told  him  he  would  prob- 
ably lose  his  sight  in  a  year.  The  man's 
father  had  been  blind  and  Buchner  be- 
came despondent. 

Shortly  after  5  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
noon John  Grant,  who  conducts  the  Ger- 
mantown avenue  house,  detected  the  odor 
of  illuminating  gas.  Tracing  it  to  Buch- 
ner's  room,  he  bloke  open  the  door  and 
found  the  nian  unconscious.  The  police 
were  notified  and  Buchner  taken  to  the 
hospital.  When  revived  he  told  the  po- 
lice and  physicians  that  if  he  lived  he 
woukLkr  again  to  end  his  life  and  would 
copMSue  to  do  so  until  he  succeeded. 

mSTON  (MASS.)  EYR  BSCOED 
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ORM  NEWEST  UNION 

['8  little  army  of  the  lame,  maimed 
and  sightless,  struggling  to  earn  a  living 
independent  of  charity,  is  now  for  the  first 
time  organized  to  protect  its  members  and 
to  fight  trusts  furnishing  small  neces- 
sities upon  which  they  depend  for  a  live 
lihood. 

Blind,  armless— there  are  50  of  them  in  ail 
who    make    up    the    city's    newest    union 
Thwlr   forming  into  a   protective  body  fol- 
lowed a  meeting  in  Red  Men's  Hall  South 
End. 


Those  were  elected:  Phillip  Kennen, 
blind,  president;  Patrick  Rosen,  blind, 
vice-president;  John  Leary.  armless,  sec- 
retary;   James    Carroll,    legless,    treasurer. 

Kennen  addresed  the  gathering,  saying: 
"I  felt  that  by  calling  you  all  together  we 
might  be  able  to  help  one  another,  and 
that  by  joining  all  of  our  efforts  the  one 
great  effort  might  mean  something  to  our 
welfare  and  so  it  is  that  I  propose  the 
forming  of  an  organization  among  us  to  be 
known  as  the  Human  Derelicts'  Protective 
Association." 


CTOalt 
and  blind 
organized 

Crippled    Men    Plan 

to  Fight  Living 

Costs 


At  Red    Men's    Hall    in    the   South 
End  yesterday   afternoon   the   Human 
Derelicts    Protective    Association   was 
formed.     The  Governor  of   the    State 
was  not  there,  neither  was  the  Mayor 
of     the    city.      There     were    no    dis- 
tinguished   speakers.      There    was    no 
banquet,   no   dress   suits,   no   laughter, 
no   jollity,  just  simply  a  gathering  of 
blind  men,  legless  men,  armless  men — 
members    of    the   world's   unfortunate 
army    who    do    not    have    the    equal 
chance  in   this  world   with   their  nor- 
mal brothers. 

They  had  come.  50  of  them,  at  the 
call  of  Philip  Kennen,  the  man  of  the 
sightless  eyes,  whom  hundreds  pur- 
chase papers  from  on  Tremont  street 
on  their  homeward  way  at  night.  Mr. 
Kennen  had  been  thinking  much  of 
late — wondering  if  by  calling  all  of 
his  kind  together  results  might  not  be 
obtained  to  secure  a  better  condition 
in  life  for  them  all. 


BLIND    CARRIES    LEGLESS 

A  convention  like  unto  that  of  yes- 
terday has  not  been  seen  in  Boston  be- 
fore. I/ike  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  they  came  and 
each  wkh  hope  as  great  as  is  brought 
by  the  pilgrims.  No  barouche  drove  up 
with  John  Carney,  one  of  the  delegates. 
John,  who  sells  lead  pencils  about  the 
streets  of  Boston,  came  in  his  own 
little  hand-propelled  wheel  cart.  He 
arrived  at  the  hall  after  a  painful  trip 
of  over  a  mile,  just  as  Frank  Finland, 
the  blind  vendor  of  almanacs,  ap- 
proached the  entrance,  led  by  his 
faithful  wife. 

"Hello   Frank,"   shouted  Carney,   "can 


;you  lend  a  hand?"  The  blind  man 
Ismiled  a  greeting  and  then  lifted  the 
'legless  Carney  in  his  arms  and  under 
the  guidance  of  his  wife  slowly  made 
!his  way  up  the  stairs  of  Red  Men'3 
Hall. 

After  that  those  summoned  came  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes.  Some  were 
deformed,  others  hobbling  on  crutches, 
a  dozen  or  more  sightless.  There  were 
dumb  men  among  them.  Some  of  the 
blind  men  were  led  by.  their  children— 
the  same  children  who  lead  them  to 
their  stands  on  the  street,  corners  each 
day  where  they  offer  simple  wares  to 
the  public   that  they   may   live. 

John  Carney  was  not  the  only  one  who 
came  in  a  wheel  chair.  There  were  sev- 
eral others. 

When  they  had  all  gathered  near  the 
platform   Philip   Kennen   arose. 

Union  for  Strength 

"My  brothers,"  he  began,  "we  are  noi 
complaining  because  of  our  afflictions 
but  we  have  gathered  here  to  complair 
over  our  terrible  lot  because  of  thes« 
afflictions.  Some  of  us  are  uneducated 
but  it  is  because  of  our  afflictions.  W« 
have  the  ambitions  of  normal  men,  and 
we  are  forced  through  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  to  fight  a  battle  for  livelihood 
such  as  our  normal  brethren  cannot 
dream  of.  The  man  who  is  blind  cannot 
i  till  a  position  in  the  business  world, 
neither  can  the  man  who  has  lost  his 
limbs.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are 
living  on  this  earth,  breathing  the  same 
air  with  our  more  fortunate  fellow  man, 
forced  to  earn  our   own  living  as  he  is. 

"We  have  our  families  like  the  normal 
man.  We  must  eat.  We  must  have  a 
roof  over  our  heads.  And  so  it  is  we  are 
forced  to  do  what  we  can  do— to  stand 
in  one  place  on  the  streets  and  trust  in 
the  more  fortunate  public  to  buy  our 
wares. 

"I  felt  that  by  calling  you  all  to- 
gether we  might  be  able  to  help  one 
another.  I  felt  that  by  joining  all  "of 
our  efforts  the  one  great  effort  might 
mean  something  to  our  welfare  and  so 
it  is  that  I  propose  the  forming  of  an 
organization  among  us  to  be  known  as 
Ithe  Human  Derelicts'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

Appeal    for    Patronage 

"Perhaps  in  this  way  our  voice, 
united,  will  be  heard.  Perhaps  our 
voice  may  result  in  our  being  able  to 
buy  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  price 
that  we  can  affcrd  to  pay.  Perhaps  the 
public  who  hurry  by  may  hear  us  and 
pause  to  patronize  us,  for  we  give 
money's  worth  just  as  the  stores  do. 
We  sell  pencils  at  the  same  price  they 
do  in  the  store*.  We  sell  papers  at  the 
same  price.  We  must  appeal  to  all  to 
patronize  us,  for  Gqd  knows  we  need 
this  patronag.3." 

"Amen,"  murmured  th-e  assembled 
men. 

And  then  Philip  Kennen  shouted  "All 
those  in  favor  of  such  an  organization 
will  raise  their  hands— no.no,  will  shout 
'yes.'  "  With  a  unanimous  cry  the 
club  was  organized  and  loud  among 
the  cries  were  those  of  John  Leary  and 
Tom   Green,    the    armless    men. 

First  of  all  they  elected  officers  and 
here  they  are:  Philip  Kennen.  presi- 
dent; Patrick  Rosen,  the  blind  man, 
vice-president:  John  Leary,  the  arm- 
less man,  secretary,  and  James  Carroll, 
a  legless  man,  treasurer. 

Assail    Shoestring    Trust 

When  Michael  O'Kane,  the  blind 
man,  addressed  the  chair  to  move  that 
the  organization  njake  an  effort  to 
.break  the  shoestring  trust  a  specta- 
tor snickered  in  the  back  of  the- hall. 
He  soon  stopped  when  he  heard  that 
that  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at; 
that  it  was  bread  and  butter  to  these 
men,  and  the  sale  of  shoestrings  meant 
a  great  deal  to  many  of  the  men 
present. 

O'Kane  complained  that  in  order  to 
make  enough  money  in  a  single  day 
to  support  his  family  of  a  wife  and 
six  children  he  was  forced  to  sell  100 
pairs  of  shoestrings  a  day.  He  claimed 
that  the  wholesale  house  charged  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  the  product  and 
that  in  order  to  make  even  a  decent 
profit    a    reduction    should   be    made. 
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Thus  they  talked  for  hours,  arid  they 
were  important  hours,  for  they  all 
poured   out  the  troubles  of  their  hearts. 

When  the  meeting'  adjourned  Frank 
Finlan  had  not  forgotten  John  Carney. 
Amid  the  hobbling  and  hesitating; 
throng  that  made  its  way  slowly  down 
the  stairs  was  the  man  with  no  legs 
and  eyes  that  could  see,  in  the  arms  of 
the   man    with   legs   and   sightless   eyes. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  organization 
will  be   held  in  a  few  weeks. 
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Monday,  June-  2,  321?= 


Boston's  little  army  of  me  lame. 
maimed  and  sightless,  struggling  (o  earn 
a  respectable  living  independent  of  char- 
ity, is  today  for  the  first  time  organized 
to  protect  its  members  and  to  fight  the 
"Shoestring"  and  other  trusts  furnishing 
the  small  necessities  upon  which  they 
depend  for  a  livelihood. 

Blind,  armless,  legless — there  are  fifty 
of  them  in  all  who  make  up  the  city's 
newest,  union,  perhaps  the  strangest  organ- 
ization of  men  in  all  the  world.  Their 
forming  into  a  protective  body  followed  a 
meeting  in  Red  Men's   Hail.   South  End. 

I'hii.'i)  Kg,n  lien,  the  blind  man  from 
whom  hundreds  purchase  papers  on  Tre- 
mout  street,  called  the  meeting.  John 
Carney,  who  sells  pencils  from  a  little 
hand-propelled  cart  which  lie  wheels 
about  the  busy  streets  of  Boston's  down- 
town section,   was  there. 

Frank  Finland,  sightless  vendor  of 
almanacs,  was  greeted  by  Carney  at  the 
door.  Mrs.  Finland  led  her  husband  np 
to  the  legless  man.  The  blind  man,  with 
a  cheerful  smile,  bent  over  Carney,  lifted 
him  from  his  cart  and  carried  him  up- 
stairs into  the  place  of  meeting. 

Carney  was  not  the  only  one  who  came 
in  a  wheel  chair.  There  were  several 
others,  along  with  a  dozen  who  had  to 
hobble  on  crutches.  The  first  business 
was  the  choosing  of  officers.  These  were 
elected: 

Phillip  Kennen,  J)!ind,  ^president ;  Pat- 
rick Rosen,  blind,  vfUBfresident;  John 
Leary,  armless,  secretary;  James  Carroll; 
legless,    treasurer. 

Mr.  Kennen  addressed  the  gathering, 
saying: 

I  felt  that  by  calling  yon  all  to- 
gether we  might  be  able  to  help  one 
another,  and  that  by  joining  all  of 
our  efforts  the  one  great  effort  might 
mean  something  to  our  welfare  and 
so  it  is  that  I  propose  the  forming 
of  an  organization  among  us  to  he 
known  as  the  Human  Derelicts'  Pro- 
tective  Association. 

We  have  our  families  like  the  nor- 
mal man.  We  must  eat.  We  must 
have  a  roof  over  our  heads.  And  so 
it  is  we  are  forced  to  do  what  we 
can  do — to  stand  in  one  place  on  the 
streets  and  trust  in  the  more  fortu- 
nate public  to  buy  our  wares. 
Another  meeting  will  be  held  soon. 


M    T    \m-R7TTWn    TT^TtLP    (St) 


Monday,   June  2,   1913. 


PHYSICIAN  WHOSE  SIGHT 
IS  RESTORED  BY  OPERATION. 


T  REST 
1CT0R  TELLS  Of 


Got  Out  of  Bed,  Against  Sur- 
geon's Order,  to  Make  Sure 
He  Could  Read. 


Practice  Lost  During  the  Three 
Years  His  Eyes  Were  Dim- 
ming,   A.    P.    Van    Deinse 
Was  in  Depths  of  Despair. 


AFTER  OPERATION  HE 

SAW  LIGHT;  JOY  CAME. 


The  tale  of  three  years  of  slowly  deep- 
ening shadow,  three  weeks  of  total 
darkness,  and  then  the  joy  of  sudden 
light  gained  through  a  successful  opera- 
j  tion  for  double  cataract  was  told  to  a 
reporter  for  The  World  yesterday  by 
Dr.  A.  P.  Van  Deinse  of  Sayville,  L.  I., 
whose  happiness  at  his  own.  recovery 
was  almost  unspeakable. 

All  day  long  the  doctor  was  searching 
the  faces  of  friends  and  patients  with 
eyes  peering  from  behind  big  double 
lenses  and  then,  with  the  simple  satis- 
faction of  a  child,  telling  them  their 
names  and  dilating  upon  his  ability  to 
do  that  most  marvellous  of  all  things— 
to  see! 

Dr.  Van  Deinse  was  operated  on  at  ibis 
own  home  and  office  on  Main  street  on 
May  11  last  by  William  O.  Moore,  emer- 
itus   professor    of    eye    diseases    dn    the 
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Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital,  who  lives  In  SayvlUe  and  has  an 
office  in  Manhattan. 
Forced  t»  Give  Up  Large  Practice. 

When  the  operation  was  decided  upon, 
Dr.  Van  Deinse  had  admitted  defeat  and 
relinquished  a  three-year  battle  to 
maintain  the  practice  he  had  built  up 
during  his  twenty-eight  years  residence 
In  the  village.  He  numbered  among  his 
patients  'many  of  the  wealthy  south 
shore  commuters  and  was  known  all 
over  Suffolk  County.  In  addition  to  his 
private  practice  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
th«  German  Home  for  the  Aged  In 
Brooklyn,  the  South  Side  Hospital  and 
the  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Sayville. 

A  stockily  built,  restless,  energetic 
little  man  with  a  heavy  shock  of  graying, 
tawny  hair  and  a  gray  Vandyke  "beard, 
his  striking  appearance,  his  skill  and 
geniality,  had  combined  to  make  suc- 
cessful fruition  of  his  labors  seem  cer- 
tain, when  three  years  ago  hi«  sight 
■began  to  fall. 

For  another  year  he  struggled  on,  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  to  himself  that 
Jie  was  being  elowlv  forced  out  of  ac- 
ive  life. 

Forced  at  last  to  pay  a  professional 
'Isit  tos  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr. 
"an  Delnse  learned  that  he  must  ex- 
>ect  the  worst.  The  pitiless  verdict  of 
ataract  cases,  "You  must  go  practi- 
ally  blind  before  we  can  relieve  you," 
was  gently  told  him. 
Three  weeks  ago,  his  sight  practically 
rone,  he  submitted  to  the  operation. 
The  story  from  then  on  is  foest  told  in 
lis   own    words. 

Time  Seemed  Endless  to  Him. 
"I    am    the    happiest    man    on    Long 
Island,"   he   began. 

"I    have    no    words    to   describe    those 
hree   weeks  after  they  put  layer  after 
ayer    of    bandages    on    my    eyes.      I'll 
>andage  people  more   gently  after   this.  I 
Darkness  was  just  a  word  to.  me  before  I 
but  each  one  of  those  days  as  I  asked  ■ 
lyself,     'will    I    see    or     am     I     blind, 
forever  blind?'     The   time   seemed    end- 
less.    It  makes  me  think  of  those  lines 
of  Macbeth: 
"'Is  this  a  dagger  which   I  see  before 

me, 
The   handle  toward  my   hand?     Come, 

let  me  clutch  thee ! 
I    have    thee   not   and    yet   I   see    thee 

still! 
"It   was   just   as    though    there    really 
were    a    dagger    there    at    my    eyeballs. 
"Then    they    took    off    the    bandages. 
Still   in  the  dark,   I  lay  there  speculat- 
ing,  could    I  see? 

"They  didn't  dare  let  me  try  aii  at 
once,  and,  besides,  I  had  to  have  power- 
ful glasses. 

"Yesterday  they  gave  them  to  me. 
That  moment  when  I  put  them  on  is 
Indescribable.  I  saw!  I  fairly  want 
to  shout  it  I  SAW.  *Virst  dim,  vague 
objects,  then  outlines— then  I  began  to 
learn  to  see  all  over  again.  I  was  wild 
with  Joy. 

"They  didn't  want  me  to  try  to  read, 
but  I  got  out  a  medical  book,  the  first 
I  had  looked  into  in  a  long,  long  time, 
and  I  learned  what  you  will  never  know 
about   print. 

"They  came  and  took  it  away  from 
me  and  put  it  back  in  the  bookcase.  Dr. 
Moore  scolded  me,  but  I  just  couldn't 
help   it. 

Stole  Out  to  Road  In  the  Book. 
"Then  at  3  o'clock  I  crept  out  of  bed 
like  a  naughty  child,  tiptoed  to  the 
library  and  finished  that  article  in  the 
book.  Dr.  Moore  gave  me  the  deuce 
again  when  I  told  him  about  it,  tout  I 
know   he  understood. 

"I  have  been  all  alone  here  except  for 
my  young  secretary.  I  am  unmarried. 
He  has  been  nurse  and  everything  else 
to  me,  I  have  two  brothers  and  a 
niece  in  Brooklyn  and  they  have  come 
often  to  see  me.  So  has,  I  (believe, 
every  physician  in  .Suffolk  County.  So 
have  dozens  and  dozens  of  my  old  pa- 
tients. Why  some  of  them  I  had  for- 
gotten about  years  ago.  It's  a  hully  old 
world  when  the  sun  shine3." 
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TRAIN  KILLS  WEDDING  GUEST 


Blind  Brother  Collapses  on  Hearing  of  Sis- 
ter's Death  at  Cambridge 

The  body  of  Miss  Emma  Pope  was  found 
last  evening  on  the  tracks  of  the  Fitchburg 
division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  system  near 
the  Cambridge  station.  Miss  Pope,  who 
was  sixty-five  years  old  and  lived  at  119 
Oxford  street,  Cambridge,  had  been  struck 
by  a  train  while  returning  from  the  wed- 
ding of  Miss  Alice  Coes  and  Harold  S. 
Churchill  in  the  Maiden  Universalist 
Church.  Miss  Pope,  who  rarely  accepted  in- 
vitations, because  of  her  poor  health,  at- 
tended the  ceremony  only  after  much  per- 
suasion. When  her  body  was  found,  iden- 
tification was  made  by  the  wedding  invita- 
tion in  her  handbag.  The  victim  had  de- 
voted th<=  greater  part  of  her  "life  to  caring 
for  her  blind  brother,  Frederick,  who  is 
seventy  years  old  and  who  collapsed  when 
told  of  his  sister's  death. 

tosfott  Wxm&un»t 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


Wife  Runs  Away  with  His  Savings  and 
Then  Boy  Assistant  Steals  His  Stock 

John  F.  Coughlin,  a  blind  pedler,  has 
had  a  week  of  hard  luck,  and  now,  with- 
out means  of  making  a  living,  he  is  ex- 
isting on  the  charity  of  the  landlady  r.f 
the  lodging  house  at  9  Upton  street, 
South  End. 

Last  Thursday  Coughlin's  wife  desert- 
him,  taking  $200  which  represented  all 
his  savings.  He  still  had  his  stock  in 
trade,  however,  and  engaged  a  boy  to 
lead  him  about  so  as  to  sell  goods.  Two 
days  ago,  in  Cambridge,  the  boy  deserted 
him  on  the  street,  taking  with  him  the 
grip  containing  the  stock  of  ink  eradi- 
cator  which  Coughlin  has  sold  in  schools 
and  office  buildings  for  several  months. 

The  blind  man  managed  to  get  back  to 
the  lodging-house,  and  then  some  ac- 
quaintance, with  good  intentions,  insert- 
ed an  advertisement  in  a  daily  paper  for 
a  boy  to  lead  the  pedler  around.  Boys 
by  the  score  have  been  calling  at  the 
lodging-house  ever  since,  but  on  learn- 
ing that  Coughlin  was  without  funds, 
they  have  declined  the  position.  The 
landlady  is  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  her 
charge  and  has  appealed  to  the  police  for 
help,  but  there  is  nothing  that  they  can 
do. 

Coughlin  came  to  Boston  from  Phila- 
delphia and  roomed  with  his  wife  at  10 
Upton  street.  Her  home  is  in  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.  After  she  left  him  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  apartment  which  he  occu- 
pied and  take  a  small  room  in  the  other 
house. 
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Blind  Musician  Here 
J.  W.  Maynard,  known  locally  as 
the  "blind  musician,"  and  an  accom- 
plished pianist,  will  give  a  demonstra- 
tion of  sheet  music  at  the  store  of 
W.  N.  Manning,  Main  street,  Satur- 
day evening.     Mr.   Maynard  is  well 
known  in  Rockport  and  has  a  host  o£ 
friends   here.     He   has   appeared    i 
town  in  musicales  at  Town  hall  in  th 
past. 
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(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass., 
as  Second  Class  Hail  Matter) 
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BLIND  PEDLER   IN   HARD   LUCK 


A  Blind  Farmer's 
Success 


A  wonderful  example  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  wiftoyer  physical  disa- 

bilif^ga»s\to)be  found  in  the  case  of 
J.  Schwier,  of  Moreton,  near  Ongar, 
in  England.  Schwier  farms  nearly 
1,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  agriculturists  in  Es- 
sex, although  he  is  totally  blind. 

His  father  was  a  -native  of  Han- 
over when  it  was  an  appanage  of 
the  British  Crown,  and  was  well 
known  as  a  sugar  refiner  in  East 
London.  Schwier  was  trained  as 
a  musician,  'and  made  several  ap- 
pearances on  the  London  concert 
platforms.  But  at  the  age  of  14  he 
lost  his  sight. 

"It  affected  my  health,"  he  told 
an  interviewer  recently,  "and  I  got 
tired  of  looking  out  for  pupils  and 
concert  engagements.  So  I  took  a 
small  piece  of  land  in  Essex.  From 
that  I  have  gone  on,  until  I  now 
farm  nearly  1,000  acres. 

"I  have  over  100  cows  and  a  flock 
of  600  sheep.  Besides  this  I  have  a 
hay  and  straw  business.  Nearly  all 
the  land  I  farm  I  have  bought  since 
I  commenced  business." 

Schwier  was  too  modest  to  talk 
about  his  own  abilities,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  known  as  a  keen 
judge  of  cattle.  He  does  all  his  own 
buying  and  selling,  and  no  one  can 
beat  him  in  the  quickness  with  which 
he  can  reckon  up  the  quantities  in  a 
haystack,  or  tell  the  quality  of  the 
hay. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  Schwier 
has  a  brother  who  farms  extensively 
at  Orpington,  in  Kent,  and  who  is 
also  totally  blind.  Another  brother, 
also  blind,  achieved  considerable  suc- 
cess as  a  musician,  having  more  than 
once  performed  before  Queen  Vic- 
toria at  Windsor  Castle. 
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Educating  Blind  D^JJMutes 

AccoliipTislierMany  Wonders 


Photos  by  American  Press  Association.  ,— 

TEACHING  blind  deaf  mutes  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  twentieth  **» 
tury.  so  remarkable  are  the  strides  that  have  been  made.  The  case  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller  is  only  one  specific  instance— though  a  striking  one— 
of  what  is  being  accomplished.  Modern  scientific  methods  make  the 
blind  not  only  see,  hear  and  talk  through  the  delicate  sense  of  touch,  but  enable 
tliem  reaily  to  enjoy  life  and  do  an  active  work  in  it.  These  interesting  pic- 
tures show  how  the  afflicted  are  taught  in  the  playroom  and  schoolroom  of  the 
blind  deaf  mures  school  at  Newawes,  Germany. 


HUNT  WIFE  BLIND 


- 


IN  SAYS  TOOK 


Patrolmen  of  the  East  Dedham  street 
station  are  seeking  Mrs.  John  E.  Cough- 
lin,  wife  of  a  blind  pedler  of  Xo.  9  Upton 
street,  South  End,  who  Coughlin  charges 
deserted  him  last  Thursday,  taking  with 
her  §300  in  cash  earned  from  the  sale  of 
ink  eradicaiors  which  he  has  a  permit 
from  the  authorities  to  sell  in  the  Boston 
public  schools. 

At  the  same  time  Captain  Driscoll  of 
the  East  Dedham  street  station  is  trying 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Bertram,  Cough- 
lin's  landlady,  to  find  what  provision  he 
can  make  for  Coughlin's  support.  The 
blind  man  came  here  from  Philadelphia, 
and  is   without  friends  who   are  able  to 

care-for  mm.         » 

Cwughlin  claims  that  1  ast  Saturday, 
while  he  was  in  Cambridge,  the  boy  he 
hired  to  guide  him  about  the  city  also 
deserted  Ihlm  after  relieving  him  of  his 
supplies. 

Without  funds,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
his  boarding  house,  but  found  a  tempo- 
rary friend  in  Mrs.  Bertram.  He  has  no 
money  to  buy  more  supplies,  or  to  pay 
boys  for  guiding  him.  Without  guidance, 
he  cannot  even  walk  the  streets.  Cap- 
tain Driscoll  feels  that  Coughlin's  ease  is 
a  very  deserving  one,  and  hopes  that 
someone  will  appear  to  befriend  the  poor 
blind  man.  ,..-s*-^ 
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BOY    HIT    BY    STONE    BLINDED 


Was  Thrown  by  Young  Woman  from  Shore 
of  Lake  Quannapowitt  at  Wakefield 

As  a  result  of  being  struck  in  the  eye 
by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  young  woman 
from  the  shore  of  Lake  Quannapowitt, 
Wakefield,  Sunday  afternoon,  John  Bru- 
orton  of  Reading  will  probably  lose  the 
sight  of  both  eyes.  Bruorton  was  pad- 
dling his  canoe  near  the  Main-street 
shore  of  the  lake  where  several  young 
women  were  throwing  stones  into  the 
water  to  see  them  splash.  One  of  the 
stones  thrown  higher  than  the  other 
struck  Bruorton  and  cut  a  deep  gash. 
Three  stitches  were  taken  and  the  injury 
did  not  appear  to  be  serious.  This  morn- 
ing, however,  Bruorton  was  unable  to 
see  and  it  is  feared  that  he  will  lose  the 
sight  of  both  eyes.  The  names  of  the 
young  women  are  unknown. 
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KILLED  BY  LIGHT 

Those    who    have    studied    the    strange 
inhabitants    of    the    Mammoth    Cave    in 
Kentucky   say   that  the   celebrated   blind 
Ash    from    that    cavern,    when    placed    in 
illuminated   aquaria,   seek    out  the   dark- 
est  places,   and   it   is   believed  that   light 
is   directly  fatal   to   them,   for   they   soon 
die    if   kept    in    a    brightly    lighted    tank. 
The  avoidance  of  light  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral   characteristic    of   the  sightless  crea- 
tures dwelling  in  the  great  cave.    An  au- 
thority tells  of  seeing  an   eyeless   spider 
trying  to  avoid  the  light  and  animalcules 
from  the  waters  of  the  cavern  hiding  un- 
der  a   grain  of  sand   on  the   stage   of  a 
microscope.    It  is  thought  that  the  light 
in    these   cases   is   in   some   manner   per- 
ceived through  the  sense  of  touch    THar- 
Per's  Weekly. 
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BLIND  BOY  WINS  A  DETUR 

Record-Breaking  Class  in  Scholarship'and 
Athletics  Graduated  from  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School— Two  Harvard  Club  Schol- 
arships  Awarded 

J^^fT  Latin  Sch001  S^duated  a  rec- 
ord-breaking  class  this  morning  and  the 
exercise?  attending  the  final  programme 
were  of  marked  interest  to  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic assembly.      Numbers   of  the   Or- 

the're't. C1Ub  Va"ed  the  Speech  m^ing; 
there  were   notable  announcements  by  the 

hSn    ~i^anr    °ld    graduates    returned    to 
!    ,   celebrate,     and     two     Harvard     Clun 
scholarships  were  awarded.     More  than  all 
this    a   b.ind    boy,    William   Clement    Plun- 
kett,   a    member    of    the    second    class,    re- 
ceived  a   Lowell   detur,    a   copy    of    Shak- 
speare  bound   in    red   moroccof  the    school 
color,  for  excellence  in  studies. 
«i^"   '  ?\S'   S'    Lowe11-    the  master,    pre- 
inl  ofa"p  V6  xrrSt  recitati°n  after  the  sing- 
le~f  NK°Ster'"  Was  by  Eu^ne  Gal- 
Esarvi^SeT,SUKbJeCt  WaS   "Macau.ey  as  an 
« m     L     °bert    Hewlns    Allen's    essay 
i        J^  Cuharacter  of  Odysseus"   was   fol- 
lowed by  the  presentation  of  the  class  gift 

dowmenV  °/  *?\to™*  the  master's  Yn- 
dowment  fund,  by  Philip  Dudley  Mosser 
the  president.  To  this  Dr.  Lowell  S 
pf««  J.V^8  °f  earnest  Praise  for  the 
He  told  nf  hfS.made  a  sPlendid  record, 
fnd  ?,m °'  v,ctone.s  on  track  and  diamond 
and  said  Mosser  is  regarded  as  the  best 
schoolboy  pitcher  in  Greater  Boston.  Ou 
of  eleven  scholarships  offered  by  the  Har- 
vard Club  the  class  won  two;  twelve  of  the 
original  number  who  entered  complete  the 

ploma6'  and  6VCry  member  recelve«  his  «- 
The  presentation  of  the  Lowell  deturs 
came  next.  These  were  copies  of  the  Eng-  I 
scnpt.ve  of  Italy-UKapudonsuTH  AR  AR 
llsh  and  American  poets  and  volumes  de- 
scription of  Italy  and  Greece.  Young 
Salter  who  won  a  prize  in  each  division 
and  also  a  history  prize,  is  only  eleven 
years  old.  The  list  of  the  deturs  is  a  0l 
lows:  U1 

English— Robert    ri     Allen.    William    n     t>i      , 
ett.   Walter   T.    Self?    William   r     w~?k       \  P'unl<- 
rlce  E.    Wyner.    Willi™ T    Saite?0'^00*'   Mau~ 

Latin— Fcrrest    B     Wing.    Leon    H     7^1,     t* 
aid    S.    Guild.    William    C.    Holbrook     RnW?0£- 
Klng,    William    T.    Salter.     "■O,orook-    Robert    B. 

The  William   P.    Powler   prizes   for  excel 
lence    in    United    States     history     subiects 
consisted  of  gold  coins.     The  winners  were 

ArnoR'7lUeene    *    M°rt°n-    "The   T— «n   of 

aJSTT-fflP'    $P25.  Br,dgman'     "I-miBatlon. 

Class  3— Stephen     S.     Pierce,     "The    Pori^       . 
Weakness,"    $16.  e    Per|od    of 

Class  4— Robert    W.    Horsey,     "A    Brief   T>„.  i 
of   the   Mexican  War,"    $15  ner   Review 

lon/'llo7KObert   B-    K'ne>    "Step*  Toward  Un- 

Class  0 — William     T.      Salter       «"Ph»    e 
American   War,"    $10.  '  ne    sPanish- 
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WINS  HONORS 

Among   Highest   in    Rox- 
bury  Latin  School 


William  C.  Plunkett  of  32  Hutchings 
street,  Roxbury,  blind  from  his  birth, 
Was  presented  with  a  Lowell  detur  for- 
excellence  In   his  studies  at  the  gradu- 

feting  and  closing  exercises  of  the  year 
1  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  yesterday. 

Out  of  a  record  class  and  school 
Showing,  Plunkett  stood  among  the 
highest  in  spite  of  the  handicap  under 
which  he  had  to  work.  He  has  had 
to  make  use  in  a  good  many  instances 
of  braife,  or  raised  letter,  books,  and 
when  in  class  rooms  had  been  taking 
down  his  notes  on  lectures  and  recita- 
tions by  means  of  a  braille  typewriter 
which  he  had  carried  about  with  him. 
He  uses  an  ordinary  machine  to  write 
out  his  compositions  and  other  papers. 
Hfs  mother  and  brother  assisted  him 
at  home  by  reading  from  his  text  books 
whenever  he  was  unable  to  procure 
raised   letter   books   for   his  subject. 

At  the  closing  exercises  two  Harvard 
Club  scholarships  were  awarded,  and 
the  class  of  1888's  $60  gift  toward  the 
masters'  endowment  fund  was  present- 
ed  by   its   president,    Philip   D.    Mosser. 


tumor  PUPIL 

LEAOSJ  LATIN 

"Don't   Give   Up,"   He   Says  to 

Young  Students  on  Solving 

Problems. 


CAPTURES   A   SCHOOL   PRIZE 

Don't    srlve   up. 

I  iMierstend      what      yon      nave 
learned. 

These    two    mottoes    haye    helped    the  ; 
sixteen-year-old       blind        boy,       William 
Clement    Plunkett,    of   No.    32   Hutchings 
street,  Roxoury,  nearly  through  Boxbury  , 
Latin    School,      He    will    graduate    from  i 
that  school  in  another  year. 

This  year  he  took  the  "Lowell  De- 
tours" In  that  school  for  excellence  in 
Latin.  Every  word  in  Latin  is  put 
down  in  his  notebook  and  he  can  quote 
readily  from  Virgil's  Aeneld  or  from 
Cicero's  Orations  Against  Cataline. 

Plunkett  has  been  helped  in  his  studies 
by  his  mother  and  brother.  He  will 
low  himself  to  fail,  if  he  does  not 
get  hold  of  a  problem  he  will  study  it 
and  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  until  he  ' 
gets   thv   solution. 


Has  Marvelous  Memory. 

In  school  he  is  rated  one  of  the  best 
in  his  class.  If  any  one  fails  in  the  call 
to  conjugate  a  deponent  verb,  this  blind 
iboy  is  there  with  the  parts  of  the  verb. 
If  other's  iu  the  class  cannot  tell  to  what 
declension  a  Latin  noun  belongs,  then 
the  question  comes  back  to  Plunkett, 
who  has  a  marvelous  memory,  and  he 
ansiwers  nearly  every  question.  He  never 
goes  to  another  problem  until  he  has  un- 
derstood the  one  before  it.  Everyone 
likes  "Bill,"  and  only  wish  that  he  could 
enter  into  athletics. 

"Latin  is  my  favorite  study,"  said 
young  Plunkett."  I  like  Virgil  and  like 
to  talk  about  'Dido'  in  the  Aeneid.  I'm 
fond  of  Cicero's  orations.  Didn't  he  give 
it    to   old    Cataline,    though? 

"Besides  Latin,  I  have  taken  English 
literature,  German  instead  of  Greek,  some 
French,  geometry  and  history,  besides 
other  studies. 

Fond  of  Mathematics, 
I  like  mathematics  pretty  well.  In 
all  my  studies  I  had  to  keep  up  with  my 
class.  It  was  not  dead  easy  all  the  time. 
If  any  one  would  aSk  me  what  helps  you 
along?  I'd  say:  'Don't  give  up,'  and  then 
don't  go  ahead  until  you  understand  what 
yc-    have    learned   already. 

"I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
see,  but  I  enjoy  life." 
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Prof.  Maynard,  the  blind  pianist, 
who  is  no  stranger  here,  gave  a  dem- 
onstration at  Manning's  store  last  Sat- 
urday evening.  Although  he  has  been 
away  several  years  yet  he  seemed  fa- 
miliar with  the  town,  noticing  many 
changes,  largely  by  the  aid  of  his  cane, 
which  enables  him  to  judge  localities 
and  materials.  By  its  aid  he  is  so  able 
to  get  about  that  one  can  hardly  rea- 
lize that  he  has  no  sight. 
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ROBERTS'S   "THE     BUND     BOY" 


An  Interesting  Portrait  Bust  from  Life 
by  an  English  Scnlntor  at  Bigelow, 
Kennard    &.    Co.'s 

A  remarkable  portrait  bust  from  life  en- 
titled "The  Blind  Boy,"  by  the  English 
sculptor,  W.  Pierce  Roberts,  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  store  of  Bigelow,  Ken- 
nard &  Co.,  511  Washington  street,  cor- 
ner of  West  Street.  It  is  actually  a  por- 
trait of  a  young  man  about  twenty-two 
ye'ars  of  age,  who  has  been  blind  from 
birth  and  whose  infirmity  is  touchingly 
expressed  in  the  subtle  poise  of  the  head 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  Tne 
bust  is  less  than  life-size,  and  is  in 
plaster,  but  has  been  cast  in  bronze  by  j 
the  Gorham  Company.  It  is  expected  that 
a  complete  collection  of  Mr.  Roberts's 
sculptures  will  be  exhibited  next  season  ! 
at  the  Bigelow,   Kennard   establishment. 

Mr.  Roberts  first  studied  under  Mr. 
Schroder,  A.  R.  C.  A.,  at  Chester  and  I 
Charles  I.  Allen  at.  the  University  of  Liver- 
pool; subsequently  he  went  to  Manches- 
ter and  worked  in  Messrs.  Earp  &  Hobbs's 
studio,  going  thence  to  London,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Lambeth 
School.  He  worked  on  the  figures  for  the  i 
gate  piers  of  Buckingham  Palace,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Queen  Victoria  memorial,  un- 
der the  eminent  sculptor  W.  Frith,  and 
also  in  Mr.  Frith's  studio;  he  also  worked 
under  F.  Brook  Hitch,  A.  R.  C.  A.,  at  Wal- 
dorf Astor's  residence,  Hever  Castle,  Kent, 
and  for  the  Italian  sculptor  Conobia  and 
others.  Among  Mr.  Roberts's  own  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  bronze  portrait 
memorial  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  Madame  Oretto  memorial,  the 
presentation  bust  of  the  late  King  Edward 
VII.,  exhibited  at  the  Earl's  Court  exhibi- 
tion, London;  a  bronze  bust  of  the  Earl 
of  Stamford,  exhibited  at  Manchester;  a 
marble  bust  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  M.  P. 
exhibited  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liv- 
erpool; a  bust  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Burns,  M.  P.,  for  Kennington;  a  medal- 
lion portrait  of  Father  Bernard  Vaughan 
for  Manchester;  a  medallion  portrait  of  the 
late  T.  E.  Ellis,  M.  P.  and  a  statuette  of 
Miss  Morgan. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  awarded  three  first 
prizes  at  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod. 
He  has  also  done  some  work  in  America, 
including  a  portrait  medallion  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  Canada,  a  portrait  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  for  P.  P.  Caproni 
and  portraits  of  Captain  A.  H.  Rostron 
and  Judge  Wynne,  etc.  His  figure  called 
"Life  in  Death"  will  be  seen  at  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  In  this  city. 
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Career  of  Dr.  Jacob  W. 
Bolotin  of  Chicago  En- 
titles Him  to  Rank  With 
Helen  Kellar  Among 
Most  Wonderful 
Blind  Persons 
of  History. 


DR.  JACOB  W.  BOLOTIN,  1726  West 
Twelfth  street,  was  born  blind.  What 
he  has  accomplished  in  his  sightless 
world  would  seem  to  have  won  him  a 
place  beside  Helen  Kellar  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  blind  persons  in  his- 
tory. ,  . 
He  was  graduated  a  year  ago  as  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  from  the  Chicago  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  He  has  special- 
ized in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and 
has  built  up  an  extensive  private  practice. 


He  recently  was ''ppolated~attending  physi- 
cian of  the  Illinois*  Tuberculosis  hospital 
at  Dunning. 

Here  are  some  of  the  wonderful  things 
this  blind  physician  does  and  has  done: 

Takes  the  temperature  of  patients  by 
touch  and  is  never  more  than  a  fraction  ot 
a  degree  wrong. 

Times   the  pulse  without  a  watch. 

Diagnoses  tuberculosis  by  feeling  a  pa- 
tient's chest. 

Lectures  twice  a  week  before  two  med- 
ical   colleges,   devoting   from   one   to   three 
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tours  to  a  lecture,  and  never  uses  notes. 

Has  examined  more  than  three  thousand 
five  hundred  tuberculosis  patients  and  not 
more  than  fifty  ever  guessed  he  was  blind. 

Traveled  alone  all  over  the  United  States 
as  a  typewriter  salesman  to  earn  money 
to  pay  for  his  medical   education. 

Makes  .his  professional  calls   unattended. 

Finds  his  way  all  over  Chicago  without  a 

tfuide. 

Writes   rapidly    on    a   typewriter,    though 
fee  cannot  write  a  single  word  in  ordinary 
English  script,  not  even  his  own  name. 
Keeps  books  as  well  as  any  bookkeeper. 
Knows  2,000  people  by*  their  voices. 
By   feeling  the   chest   can   give   the   name 
md    exact    medical    history    of   any   one   of 
the  3,500  patients  he  has  examined. 

"I  don't  regard  myself  as  remarkable," 
said  Dr.  Bolotin  modestly.  "I  have  done 
nothing  that  is  not  possible  for  anv  blind 
man  to  do.  I  made  up  my  mind  in  the  be- 
ginning to  succeed  in  life,  not  because  of 
my  blindness  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  wovid 
looks  on  a  blind  man  charitably.  It  wishes 
to  help  him.  I  do  not  wish  that  kind  of 
charity.  I  want  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
a  blind  man  can  do  almost  anything  that 
other  people  can  do,  that  a  wide  field  of 
opportunity  Is  before  him.  and  that  he  can 
achieve  real  success  in  many  branches  of 
activity. 

"I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  utter  dark- 
ness, but  I  have  adapted  myself  to  this  con- 
dition. I  see  with  a  mental  vision  almost 
as  clearly  as  other  men  see  with  their 
eyes.  1  think  in  my  medical  work  this 
mental  vision  Is  sometimes  better  than 
optical  vision,  because  it  seems  to  have  a 
certain  X-ray  quality.  Take  for  instance 
my  method  of  examining  a  patient  for 
tuberculosis.  I  first  get  from  the  patient 
his  personal  and  family  history.  When  I 
pass  my  hands  over  his  chest  for  any  de- 
pressions, enlarged  glands  or  muscular 
flabbiness  I  have  him  take  a  deep  breath 
and  my  hands  note  any  disturbance  the  in- 
halation causes  in  the  lungs.  I  tap  his 
chest  with  my  fingers.  I  explore  it  with  a 
stethoscope.  I  can  do  better  work  with  a 
Btethoscope  perhaps  than  a  physician  with 
eyesight,  because  my  blindness  had  ren- 
dered my  hearing  unusually  acute. 

"I  take  the  patient's  temperature  by 
touch,  I  have  become  accustomed  to  doing 
this.  I  rarely  miss  the  temperature  more 
than  a  fraction  of  a  degree.  I  take  the 
patient's  pulse  without  timing  it  and  rarely 
miss  the  correct  count  per  minute,  because 
of  my  keen  sense  of  intervals  of  time.  But 
to  make  sure  of  the  temperature  and  pulse, 
I  always  have  'them  taken  by  a  ther- 
mometer and  a  watch  by  some  one  else. 

"Having  completed  my  examination,  I  sit 
back  and  In  my  mind  I  have  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  the  patient— a  picture  not  only  of 
his  outward  appearance  but  of  his  anatomy 
and  physiology.  With  my  mind's  eye  T 
.■ee  his  internal  organs,  their  arrangement 
and  condition  of  health.  I  am  then  In  a 
position  to  prescribe  what  is  best  to  be 
done  tor  him." 

"Do   you   keep    up    your   private    practice 
Since  your  appointment  to  the  Dunning  in-  j 
stitution?''   Dr.   Bolotin  was,  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  spend  my  days  at 
Dunning  and  devote  my  evenings  to  my 
private  professional  work." 

"How  do  you  find  your  way  to  a  patient's 
home?" 

"If  he  has  a  telephone  I  tell  him  on  the  | 
wire  about  when  I  will  arrive  in  the  neigh-  j 
borhood  and  ask  him  to  have  his  family 
keep  a  lookout  through  the  window  for  my  : 
appearance.  If  he  has  no  telephone  I  can  j 
go    approximately    to    his    street      address 


without   trouble.     Then   I   inquire   my   way 
to  his  house. 

I  know  Chicago  thoroughly.  Of  course 
I  can  only  imagine  how  its  skyscrapers 
and  architectural  features  look,  but  I  know 
the  streets.  .  It  would  be,  I  think,  impos- 
sible to  lose  me  In  Chicago.  I  have  a 
definite  mental  chart  of  the  city.  I  made 
it  my  business  as  a  boy  to  learn  the  city's 
topography.  This  was  easier  than  one 
might  imagine.  All  the  streets  are  located 
in  my  mind  in  reference  to  street  car  lines. ' 
I  learned  the  succession  of  streets  between 
the  car  lines  and  their  names  and  direc- 
tion. Then  I  learned  where  numbers  be- 
gan and  how  many  numbers  there  were 
to  a  block.  Now  I  know  all  the  streets  and 
in  what  block  to  find  any  house  number. 
Mentally  I  see  the  city  that  I  go  about  in 
as  plainly  as  if  I  had  good  eyesight. 

"My  daily  trip  from  my  home  on  the 
West  Side  to  Dunning  well  illustrates  my 
method  of  getting  about.  I  take  an  Ash- 
land avenue  car  first.  I  transfer  to  a 
Milwaukee  avenue  car  and  again  transfer 
to  an  Irving  Park  boulevard  car.  At 
the  end  of  that  line  I  alight  and  follow  a 
board  walk  which. borders  a  deep  ditch.  If 
I  fell  In  the  ditch  I  might  break  my  neck. 
I  reel  along  with  my  cane  until  I  come  to 
a  point  where  a  board  is  laid  across  the 
ditch.  From  there  I  count  three  trees 
which  grow  close  to  the  walk.  From  the 
last  tree  I  take  three  steps  to  my  right 
and  I  am  at  the  gate  of  the  Dunning  insti- 
tution." 

"Did  you  find  any  hesitancy  among  the 
people  in  general  toward  allowing  a  blind 
physician  to  treat  them?" 

"None  at  all.  One  might  think  a  blind  j 
physician  more  likely  to  make  mistakes  in 
giving  medicines  than  any  other.  This  is 
not  true.  I  have  all  my  medicine  bottles 
labeled  In  Braille  letters— the  raised  let- 
ters of  the  blind — in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar labels  put  on  by  druggists.  There  is 
no  greater  danger  of  my  making  a  mistake 
than  there  is  of  any  other  physician  making 
a  mistake.  My  fingers  are  as  good  as  his 
eyes. 

"I  take  with  me  on  my  professional 
rounds  a  small  folding  typewriter  which 
weighs  five  pounds.  I  cannot  WTite  in  Eng- 
lish script.  ,  But  I  write  with  great  facility 
on  my  typewriter.  I  write  all  my  prescrip- 
tions on  my  typewriter." 

Here  Dr.  Bolotin  gave  an  illustration  of 
his  ability  to  do  things  as  well  as  if  he 
could  see.  He  opened  his  medicine  chest. 
It  was  filled  with  vials.  On  the  silver-foil 
stopper  of  each  bottle  was  the  name  in 
Braille  of<  the  drug  each  vial  contained. 
On  each  vial  also  was  a  druggist's  label. 
The  doctor  read  each  Braille  label  rapidly 
and  correctly  with  his  fingers.  He  seated 
himself  at  his  desk  and  unfolded  his  little 
typewriter  and  wrote  a  prescription  at  a 
pace  that  rivaled  that  of  an  expert.  He 
arose,  stepped  across  the  room  and  placed 
his  finger  on  the  button  that  switches  on 
the  electric  lights.  He  did  not  fumble 
around,  but  put  the  tip  of  his  finger  square- 
ly on  the  button  at  the  first  try.  If  any 
one  doubts  that  this  is  a  feat,  let  him  aim 
uis  index  finger  at  such  a  spot  on  the  wall 
at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  paces,  close  his 
eyes,  and  attempt  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
spot.  He  will  miss  it  by  inches  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  The  doctor  stepped  to  a  shelf 
above  a  washstand  in  a  corner. 

"To  show  how  definitely  arranged  all  my 
ideas  are  regarding  my  environment  and  all 
I  possess,  I  will  tell  you  that  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  this  shelf  lie  my  comb  and 
brush,    the    handle    of    the    brush    pointing 
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west     There  is  a  bottle  of  listerine  on  an- 1 
otber  corner,  a  vase  of  vaselin  on  another 
and   my   toothbrush   on  yet  another." 

He  reached  for  these  things  and  caught 
them  in  his  hand  one  after  the  other.  Then 
he  stepped  to  a  table  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  and  took  up  a  letter  cabinet,  In- 
dexed with  Braille  letters. 

"I  keep  my  accounts  in  this,"  he  said. 
The  cabinet  was  filled  with  his  bookkeep- 
ing all  set  down  in  Braille  letters  and  fig- 
ure's. He  felt  for  a  certain  letter  on  the  ( 
Index,  turned  to  the  proper  page  and  found  , 
any  account  he  wished. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  open- 
face  watch  without  the  customary  crystal 
He  placed  his  fingers  on  the  upper  portions  ; 
of  the  bands  near  the  centerpiece. 
'  "I  am  able  to  tell  you,"  h< 
is  now  twenty-eight  minutes 
It  was  twenty-seven  and  a  half 

to  3. 

"How    are    you    able    to    recogn 
friends  and  patients?"  he  was  aal 

"I  know  them  all  by  their  voices,"  hi 
swered.     "I  should  estimate  that  T  am  ab 
to  identify  2,000  persons  by  their  voi<rs     Of. 
600   students   at   the   college    from   which    I 
graduated  I  knew  them  all  by  iheir  \ 
I    know    every    one    of   the    240    patients   at 
Dunning   by   their   voices,    and    am   able  to 
call  them  by  name.    This  is  a  feat  o< 
ory  of  which  I  hardly  think  any  mar   Wit* 
eyesight  is  capable.     If  I  do  Dot  re<i>giiiza 
a   casual    acquaintance   by   his   voice 
almost    always    identify    him    by      e 
i hands  with  him.     No  two  hands  an 
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No  two  persons  shake  hands  in   the  sama 
way. 

"I  rely  more  on  my  memory  than  or.  any 
other  faculty  Since  it  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  my  life  it  has  become  remarkably, 
retentive  and  discriminating.  In  collega 
I  could  take  no  notes  of  the  lectures  I  at- 
tended daily.  I  had  to  rely  on  my  memory^ 
All  the  other  students  depended  on  their 
notes.  I  had  to  work  harder  in  college 
■han  the  ordinary  man.  I  hired  some  or.e- 
to  read  to  me  out  of  my  text  books 
evening.      I    took    Braille    notes    on    these* 


readings      Then    I    was    able    to    study    my. 
U        ie  at  my  leisure.    I  went  through  col- 
_gf      on    a   short   allowance    Of   sleep.     If   I 
^m  five   or  six  hours  a  night  I   was  lucky. 
"I  had  more  trouble  with  surgery  in  my 
college    course    than    with    any    other    sub- 
jects,"   he    continued.      "Practical    Burg<jry. 
is  beyond  a  blind  man,  though  knowledge  of 
surgery   is  not.     I  attended   all   classes   in 
dissection.     When  a  cadaver  was  dissected 
I   alwaj'3   would   get  a    student   to   take   aa ' 
j  organ  from  the  body  and  give  it  to  me.     X  j 
(would   take   it   off   In   a   corner   and   feel    it 


thoroughly  with  my  hands.  By  this  meth- 
od of  touch  I  became  as  proficient  In  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  organs  of  the  hcmaa 
mechanism  as  any  of  the  other  students, 
though  in  my  studies  I  underwent  greater 
risk  of  blood  poisoning. 

"My  memory  plays  an  important  part  in  ' 
my  lecture  work,  I  deliver  two  lectures  ' 
each  week,  one  before  the  juniors  of  the  ' 
Jenner  Medical  college  and  the  other  be-  j 
fore  the  sophomores  of  the  Hering  Medical  . 
college.  I  never  use  notes  in  my  lectin 
All    the    other    physicians    who    lecture    at 
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these  institutions  use  either  outlines  or, 
manuscripts.  I  lecture  from  one  to  thre» 
hours  entirely  from  memory.  This  i» 
perhaps  a  greater  feat  than  one  mighs 
think,  because  my  lectures  are  on  purely 
technical  and  scientific  subjects. 

k  keen  sense  of  smell  is  a  great  aid  to  a 
blind  man.  If  a  person  calls  at  my  office 
and  leaves  a  card  during  my  absence,  I  can 
'frequently  identify  my  caller  by  the  per- 
fume on  the  card.  I  often  recognize  my 
friends  by  the  perfume  they  are  accustomed 
to  use.  On  the  street  I  can  find  my  way  to 
a  restaurant  half  a  block  away  by  my  nope. 
1  can  smell  my  way  to  a  drug  store,  a  bar- 
ber shop,  a  butcher  shop  or  grocery.  I 
ioubt  whether  many  persons  accustomel 
o  find  such  places  by  their  sense  of  vlsioa 
could  do  these  things. 

"My  sense  of  touch  has  this  peculiarity— 
I  can  read  Braille  writing  only  with  thd 
index  finger  of  my  right  han£.  I  cannot 
I  with  any  other  of  my  fingers.  My 
ly  schooling  In  the  Hospital  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville  is  responsible  for 
this.  I  was  taught  there  to  read  raised 
letters  with  the  index  finger  of  my  right 
hand  only.  The  sense  of  touch  !n  this 
finger  is  so  delicate  that  I  can  read  raised 
letters  through  a  thickness  of  sixteen 
handkerchiefs." 

Dr.    Bolotin   was    born    in    Chicago.     For 
nine   years  he  was  a  student  In  the  Hos- 
l  for  the  Blind 'at  Jacksonville.     After 
graduated  from  that  institution  he  went 
the   road   as  a  typewriter   salesman   to 
q  m*ney  with  which  to  study  medicine, 
inued  as  a  salesman  for  four  years 
and   traveled    all    over   the    United    States. 
He    made    a   success    of   salesmanship    and 
ieved  a  fine  salary. 
He    saved   his   money   and    when    he    had 
natriculated  at  the  Chicago  Col- 
ege  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.    After  he  had 
eceived  his  diploma  as  a  physician  be  ap- 
d  for  his  present  position  at  Dunning. 
The    appointment    lay    with    the    board    of 
county  commissioners.     The   board  refused 
him  the  place  on  the  ground  that  a  blind 
man  could  not  perform  the  duties  required.  - 
Dr.  Bolotin  went  to  work  to  prove  to  the 
commissioners  that  they   were  wrong.     He 
>ed  Dunning  once  a  week  and  made  ex- 
aminations   of   hundreds    of   applicants    for 
admission  to  the  tuberculosis  hospital.    He 
kept  these  visits  up  for  nine  months,  work- 
ing without  pay,  and  finally  convinced  the 
commissioners  that  he  was  perfectly  capa- 
ble.    President  A.  A.  McCormick  gave  him 
the  appointment  a  few  months  ago. 

BROOKLYN'.  N.   Y,   STAND-fNION   (II 


Wednesday,   June   18,    1913. 


KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS  WILL 
HEAR  BLIND  CHANCELLOR 


ORG    CVT.T    REFORMER. 


(a  of  Pythias  lodges  of 
making  arrangements 
folic  meeting  to  be  held  in 
ihwick  Avenue  Congregational 
Church  Bushwick  avenue  and  Cor- 
nelia street,  of  which  the  Rev.  John 
Lev.- is  Clark  is  pastor,  next  Sunday 
evening. 

A     lecture     will     be     delivered     by 
Frederick  S.  Atwood,  the  blind  grand 
ncellor  of  Minnesota,  on  the  sub- 
ject  of   "What  a   Blind  Man   Sees   in 
Pvthlanism." 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
reauest  of  the  Supreme  Chancellor 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  Grand  Chancellor  of 
New  York. 


t\  Juna  i16,  I19.K 


Film  |linj  JYIiiul  D«  if  Mutes 

Accomplishes  Many  Wonders 


Photos  by  American  Press  Association. 


TEACHING  blind  deaf  mutes  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, so  remarkable  are  the  strides  that  have  been  made.  The  case  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller  is  only  one  specific  instance — though  a  striking  one— 
of  what  is  being  accomplished.  Modern  scientific  methods  make  the 
blind  not  only  see,  hear  and  talk  through  the  delicate  sense  of  touch,  but  enable 
them  really  to  enjoy  life  and  do  an  active  work  in  it  These  interesting  pic- 
tures show  how  the  afflicted  are  taught  in  the  playroom  and  schoolroom  of  the 
blind  deaf  mutes'  school  at  Newawes,  Germany. 
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HAPPY  THOUGH  BUND 

iRe-r.    F.    S.    Atlwood    Makes    Cheer- 
f  uliiess  His  Keeligion. 

"Wha^^  Blind  Man  Sees  in  Pythian- 
ism"  wj>^he  subject  of  an  address  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Pythian  Castle,  Gay 
and  Lexington  streets,  by  Rev.  Frederick 
S.  Attwood,  grand  chancellor  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Minnesota,   Knights  of  Pythias. 

Although  Rev.  Mr.  Atwood  is  totally 
blind,  having  lost  his  sight  a  number  of 
years  ago,  he  has  continued  in  active 
work  for  the  order,  has  served  three  suc- 
cessive terms  as  grand  prelate  and  is 
now  in  his  second  term  as  grand  chan- 
cellor. He  travels  extensively  and  gen- 
erally   alone. 

On  his  trips  he  is  brought  constantly  In 
contact  on  trains,  boats  and  street  cars 
with  members  of  the  order,  who,  seeing 
his  button  or  watch  charm,  make  them- 
selves known.  He  writes  many  personal 
letters  to  fellow-members,  using  his  own 
typewriter.  Asked  how  he  was  able  to 
maintain  so  cheerful  a  disposition  tinder 
his  affliction,  he  replied  that  cheerfulness 
was  his  religion. 

"My  creed,"  he  said,  "is  embraced  In  a 
few  words.  I. believe  in  God;  I  believe  in 
man;  I  believe  in  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood, the  dignity  and  purity  of  parent- 
hood and  in  the  optimism  of  old  age.  I 
believe  in  the  final  supremacy  of  the  good 
and  in  the  life  everlasting  of  character." 


SOUTH INGTON   (CONN/)    NEWS 


Thursday,  Juno  10,  1S1S. 

The  McCays.  Blind  Artists 

Appear  Tonight 

The  town  hall    has  been  engaged 
for    this    evening    by    two    blind 
artists,    John    and    Mary  "M«flW? 
(brother  and  sister.)     A    very    in- 
teresting     musical    program     has 
been    arranged  including'solos  and 
duets  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Plenty  of  humorous  selections  have 
been  mixed  in   to    furnish    fun  for 
young   and  old.'     The  clever   work 
of  the    artists   has   brought   forth 
many     complimentary      comments 
from    newspapers    in    towns     and 
cities    where  they   have   appeared. 
Hartford    and    Meriden    papers 
were    especially     enthusiastic     in 
their    comments   on    recent   enter- 
tainments given   by  the  McCays  in 
those  cities. 
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Sunday,  June  22,  1813. 

OLD,  U  MOTHER 


TO  HAVE  BENEFIT 


Pictures  of  George  Verralin  to 

Be  Sold  During  the 

Great  Fest. 


HIS    DEATH    A    MYSTERY 


Woman,  Now  80  Years  Old, 

Forced  to  Give  Up  House 

to  Pay  a  Debt. 

Because  Mrs.  George  Vervalin  is  desti- 
tute, and  because  her  son  was  once  the 
most  [popular  man  that  ever  took  part 
In  a  Tumfest,  members  of  the  Denver 
Turnverein  are  going-  to  sell  pictures  of 
George  B.  Vervalin,  and  the  proceeds  of 
these  sales  will  go  to  the  benefit  of  this 
feeble  old  woman  who  has  been  ill,  half 
biind  and  poverty-stricken  for  nine 
months. 

Everybody  in  I>enver  knew  George  Ver- 
valin twenty  years  ago.  He  was  the 
most  popular  Turner  Denver  ever  had. 
He  was  an  athlete  who  won  first  prize  at 
the  International  tumfest  held  in  St. 
Louis  In  1897  for  field  events  and  gymna- 
sium work.  He  won  first  place  over  100 
picked  men  from  all  over  the  United 
States  for  gymnasium  work  and  stunts 
In  the  field— running,  jumping  and  vault- 
ing. The  Denver  class  dn  St.  Louis  wor.j 
first  place  among  all  the  teams  repre- 
sented,   and   he  was   In   that  team. 

He  won  fifteenth  place  in  the  turnfe&t 
held  in  Milwaukee,  and  was  always  the 
leader  in  all  events  of  the  district  turn- 
fests  held  annually  at  various  places 
throughout  the  state. 

He  was  Instructor  in  gymnastics  at  the 
Denver    "Wheel    club    for    a    year    and    a  I 
half  In  1897-98.     Then   he  went   to  Green- ' 
ville,  Miss.,   to  take  charge  of  a  gymna- 
sium.    It  was  there  he  lost  his  life  whil^ 
duck   hunting  with  a  iboy    friend   on   the 
Mississippi   river.     His   death    is    a    mys- 
tery.    No    one    knows    what    became    of 
him,    for  his  body  was   never  recovered. 
He   never   came   back  from   that   huntlnr  ( 
trip,     and     he     was     either     accidentally 
drowned  or  murdered. 

He    belonged    to    the   T.    M.    C.    A.    and 
■  the    Denver    Athletic    club.      His    mother 
.was  left  a  widow  at  his  birth,  with  five 
other  children   to   care   for,    and  a  furni- 
ture business  to  manage. 

"I  always  have  had  had  luck,"  said 
the  tired  little  woman.  "I  always  have 
had  had  luck,  but  I  have  worked  very 
hard.  I  managed  to  bring  top  my  chil- 
dren and  care  for  them  until  they  were 
able  to  care  for  themselves,  and  they 
w«=re  always   good   to  me. 

"Two  weeks  ago  I  had  to  give  up  my 
rooming  house  at  1821  Curtis  street  ir. 
payment  of  a  debt.  I  am  80  years  old. 
and  can  scarcely  see.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  been  com- 
pletely destitute." 


rVr*^,     H;.  .    T*, -"-!  ^    r?fi     'M7-. 


Wednesday,   June  25,   1913, 


MUTES  "HEAR"  BLIND  GIRL  SING 


^America,"    by    Sightless    Person,    Re- 
/\yed   to  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Whwi^a  blind  girl  sang  "America"  last 
night  another  young  woman  "repeated"  it 
in  pantomime  for  a  group  of  deaf  and  dumb 
Jpersons. 

A  man  possessed  of  all  his  faculties  buried 
Bis  head  in  his  hands  and  finally,  unable  to 
control  his  emotion,  left  the  meeting.  It 
was  in  the  Wabash  Avenue  Methodist 
Church,  at  Fourteenth  street  and  Wabash 
avenue. 

The  blind  girl  was  Miss  Mary  McCann, 
the  "interpreter"  Miss  Grace  Hasenstab. 
Their  exhibition  was  followed  by  a  sign 
language  address  delivered  by  Bev.  Phillip 
Hasenstab.  This,  too,  was  "translated"  by 
his  daughter  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
could  hear. 

All  this  was  preliminary  to  the  forming 
of  the  Service  Fellowship,  an  organization 
tor  the  promotion  of  scientific  co-operation 
and  social  service.  Charles  N.  Haskins  Is 
the  organizer  of  the  society. 

"Mrs."  Belle  Squire,  one  of  the  speakers, 
asserted  that  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment was  not  alone  a  movement  to  gain 
•women's  rights,  but  rather  to  gain  the  right 
tor  woman  to  be  of  social  service. 


rATEHBURY     fCCWN.?    AMERICA?* 
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BUND  MEN  BOWL 

«.  Nine    of    'Em,    With    Partially    Blind 

Pin   Boys,    Averag* 

Over  100. 

Nine  blind  young  men  rolled  the 
flnal  games  jast  night  lit,  a  bowling 
match  which  has  been  going  on  for 
three  weeks  at  the  Lighthouse,  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Frank  Kelly  finished  first  in  the-iou*- 
ney  by  winning  eight  games  and  will 
receive  a  prize  to  be  given  by  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Each  of  the  nine  bowlers  rolled 
against  each  of  the  others  in  teams  of 
three  each.  There  were  36  different 
teams  and  in  all  108  games  were 
Played  to  decide  the  match.  The  blind 
bowlers  were  proud  of  the  good 
scores  they  made,  the  average  being 
more  than  100  for  a  game,  •  and 
wanted  it  understood  that  they  rolled 
the  match  upon  a  regulation  alley  In 
ihe  basement  of  the  Lighthouse  with 
regulation  balls  and  according  to 
everything  in  the  regulations  govern- 
ing regular  bowlers.  High  individual 
score  was  174,  rolled  by  August 
Steneck.  The  bowlers  would  step 
confidently  to  the  starting  line  and 
hurl  the  big  wooden  balls  down  from 
the  center  or  from  an  angle  at  the 
side.  They  rarely  sent  a  ball  into 
the  gutter  at  the   side. 

After  the  first  ball  had  bowled  over 
half  a  dozen  pins  or  more  the  pin 
boys,  partially  blind  themselves  and 
members  of  the  blind  Boy  Scout  regi- 
ment, would  shout  directions  to  guide 
the  bowlers  in  their  second  ball.  If 
a  pin  or  two  stood  at  the  right  end  of 
the  alley  the  pin  boy  would  holler 
"Extreme  east"  and  the  bowlers 
would  then  roll  a  ball  directly  toward 
those  remaining  pins  and  knock  them 


*k 


down.        Other       cries     of     "Extreme 

west "  "Center."  and  "Center  we*- 
Srially  aided  the  blind  athletes 
who  know  that  Park  Avenue  was  west 
of  them  and  so  west  meant  the  left 
hand  side  and  that  Lexington  Avenue 
stood    for    east   and    meant    the    n&nt 

haTheSSne  bowlers  were  Fred  Low- 
enecker,  physical  director-  Edwaid 
Marschman.  Peter  Qreany,  William 
Hall,  Henry  Ming.  Frank  Kelly. 
Frank  Winkins,  August  Steneck  and 
Walter   Young. 


~<WMlE  P  RAED"    ($$5 
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How  Blind  Mutes  Talk 

One  of  the  most  tragic  things  in 
life  is  to  be  blind;  but  to  be  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  piusj^  surely  be  like 
a  lrfliiA  dmA-  ;3uddenly  a  new 
gift  has  c\me  into  existence  for  poor 
people  so  terribly  afflicted.  It  is  the 
invention  of  a  Hampstead  lady,  and 
it  is  called  the  "Braille  talker," 
Braille  being  the  name  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  blind  read  and 
write. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  sort 
of  double  typewriter,  at  which  two 
blind  persons  sit,  one  on  each  side. 
The  instrument  has  two  sets  of 
keys,  like  those  of  a  typewriter,  but 
only  seven  keys  on  each  side.  The 
person  keeps  his  fingers  on  the 
a  certain  order,  and  so  gives  signals 
which  stand  for  words.  The  second 
person  weeps  his  fingers  en  the 
other  set  of  keys,  and  receives  the 
signals.  The  fingers  really  take  the 
place  of  ears.  As  a  key  is  pressed 
by  the  person  speaking,  the  corres- 
ponding key  of  the  listener  is 
slightly  raised  and  pressed  against 
the  finger  of  the  "listener,"  who 
knows  from  the  pressure  the  word 
that  is  meant.  By  this  ingenious  ma- 
chine the  blind  and  deaf  are  able  to 
talk  at  seventy  words  a  minute. 
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Saturday,  June  28, 


Funds  For  Blind  Cobbler 
By  Concert  in  Town  Hall 


MR.  AND  MRS.  LEROY  E.   THORPE. 


East  Bridgewater^ 


Wife  Who  Benefited 


From    Musical. 
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AST  BRIDGEWATER,  June 
28. — A  helpful  sum  was  realiz- 
ed from  the  benefit  concert 
last  evening  in  the  Town  Hall 
in  aid  of  Leroy  E.  Thorpe,  to  enable 
him  to  continue  trips  to  Boston  for 
medical  treatment  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining his  eyesight  and  to  enable 
him  to  support  his  family  meanwhile. 
The  concert,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman's  Economic  Club,  carried 
out  by  Boston  artists,  was  one  of  the 
best  musical  treats  ever  heard  in 
town.     The  programme  was: 

Adasrto   Corrent 

Miss  Josephine  Durrell. 

IMonolosrue,  At  a   Summer  Resort, 
Mrs.  Wynn  Ward   Webster. 
Sonsr& — 
At  Dawnine 


Webster 


Boat  Sons 
The   Birthday 

Miss    Mabel    Starbird. 
Reading:,  The  Bear  Story, 

Mrs.    Webster. 

Sonars,    with    violin    oblifrato, 

Miss    Starbird. 

Reading:    Mrs. 

Sones — 

.  A  Memory 
Countess,  In  Thy  Dancing 
Mammy's   Sonc 
t-<   .1       ^       ,    Mlss    Starbird. 

Miss  J.  T.  Durrell. 
The  accompanist  was  Miss  Stella 
Durrell.  Dr.  Lily  Owen  Burbank,  who 
was  instrumental  in  gaining  medical 
assistance  for  Mr.  Thorpe,  already 
greatly  improved  in  health,  states 
the  women's  organization  is  gratified 
by  the  big  attendance  and  will  plan 
to  give  educational  affairs  of  high 
merit  in  the  future.  Mrs.  Burbank 
is  president  of  the  club 
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Friday,   July  4,    1913. 


OBTAIN  ENDS 
E SEARCH 


Brothers   Spend   Their  All 

to  Get  Healing  Waters 

of  Lourdes. 


FLUID  DOES  NOT 

RESTORE  SIGHT 


Armless  Jfrlitrd  Man  Brings  Back 

Urn  of  Water— Uses  It 

on  Ellis  Island. 


Hopes  in  the  breast  of  Jacob  Paluch, 
a  young  Polish  miner,  that  the  cura- 
tive power  of  the  sacred  waters  of 
Lourdes  would  restore  his  sight  and 
both  arms,  which  were  lost  in  a  min- 
ing accident  in  Pennsylvania,  were 
dashed  yetserday  when  a  special  Board 
of  Inquiry  on  Ellis  Island  ordered  him 
deported,  with  his  brother  Anton,  who 
accompanied  him  on  th%  journey  from 
this   country  to  Lourdes/ 

The  brothers  brought  an  urn  filled 
with  the  water,  and  on  Ellis  Island  An- 
tan  bathed  the  eyes  and  the  stumps  of 
the  arms  of  hia  helpless  brother,  still 
hoping  such  a  miracle  as  they  had  been 
told  of  by  their  parish  priest  in 
Swoyersville,  Pa.,  would  be  performed. 
The  Polish  Society  has  appealed  the 
case  to  Washington. 

Six  years  ago  Martin,  Anton  and 
Jacob  Paluch,  brothers,  left  their  home 
in  a  village  near  Warsaw  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  this  country.  They  settled  in 
the  mining  village  of  Wyoming,  Pa. 
Jacob  Paluch,  the  youngest,  was  in- 
jured in  a  mining  accident.  He  lost  the 
sight  of  both  eyes  and  his  arms  had  to 
be  amputated.  He  held  an  accident  in- 
surance policy  and  he  received  $500. 

The  blind  and  crippled  man  grieved 
at  his  misfortune  and  efforts  of  his 
brothers  to  comfort  him  had  little  ef- 
fect. They  then  advised  the  young 
man  to  visit  Father  Kowahczyk,  the 
parish  priest  and  get  advice  from  him. 

Young  Paluch  saw  the  priest  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  miracles  that  had 
been  performed  by  the  waters  of 
Lourdes  he  decided  to  go  to  France  and 
bathe  in  the  spring,  hoping  his  sight 
j  would  return  and  his  arms  be  restored. 
Martin  Paluch,  the  oldest  brother,  ad- 
vised against  the  trip,  but  the  other 
brother,  Anton,  offered  to  go.  The  in- 
surance money  would  pay  their  ex- 
penses, they  agreed. 

The    blind    man    and    his    brother    re- 
turned   in    the    steamship    Rochamheau 
on  June  28.     Their  visit  to  Lourdes  had 
not  yet  been  beneficial,  but  an  urn  con- 
taining the  precious  water  was  brought 
along  in  hope  continued  treatment  would  j 
work   a   cure.      They   were   sent   to   Ellis 
Island.     Only  a  little  of  the  money  they  j 
started  with  was   left.     They   had   ling-  I 
ered    in    Lourdes    hoping    for    some    sign  ; 
of    the    return    of    the    maimed    man's 
sight. 

Every  day  on  Ellis  Island  Anton  con- 
tinued   to    bathe    the    sightless    ej;es    of! 
his     helpless     brother     with     the    Water! 
brought  from  Lourdes,  equally  strong  in 
the    belief    a    cure    would    come.      ^The 
man's  devotion  was  discussed  by  all  tlUio, 
saw    him    care    for    his    brother.      Often ' 


when  Anton  would  dip  his  linger  In 
urn    and    touch    his    brother's    eyes    men 
and    women    who   knew   the   significance^ 
of    the    act    became    reverent    and    mi 
mured  a  prayer. 


ww  tmaetMA  news 


Friday,  July  11,  1913, 


A  RIVAL 
OF  HELEN 
KELLER 


A  rival  of  the  fimrnni  TTrUn  tT»llii 
has  been  produced  in  Wisconsin  in  th 
person  of  Anna  Johnson  of  Colfas 
Dunn  county,  who  was  recently  gradu 
ated  from  the  Wisconsin  School  for  th 
Deaf  at  Delavan  in  a  class  of  five  am 
received  the  diploma  of  the  advance* 
course,  an  equivalent  of  the  fouK-yea 
course  given  in  all  of  the  high  school 
of  the  state. 

Blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  with  the  fur 
ther  handicap  of  being  minus  one  lowe 
limb,  MisH"  Johnson  has  mastered  ; 
course  of  study  in  the  same  length  o 
time  required  by  ordinary  deaf  an 
dumb  boys  and  girls,  and  after  nin 
Veal's  of  instruction  was  graduate! 
with  high  honors  in  literature  and  his 
tory,  two  branches  of  study  whicl 
children  who  can  see,  hear,  talk.,  am 
walk  find  difficulty  in  mastering.  No 
alone  that,  but  Miss  Johnson  has  de 
veloped  into  an  adept  at  basket  mak 
ing,  which  she  learned  in  the  manua 
training  department  of  the  Stat 
school. 

She  is  the  first  pupil  received  an 
Instructed  at  the  Delavan  school  whe 
labors  under  the  handicap  of  bhndJ 
ness,  but  she  has  kept  pace  with  iiei 
classmates  and  is  able  to  do  practi- 
cally all  of  the  things  that  her  class- 
mates who  are  only  deaf  and  dumb  are 
able  to  do.  Of  the  three  important 
tenses — hearing,  seeing,  and  feeling — 
ehe  has  but  one  feeling.  This,  how- 
ever, added  to  her  ability  to  speak 
audibly,  has  enabled  her  to  pursue, 
studies  taken  by  others  more  fortu- 
nate. 

"Miss  Johnson  came  to  us  nine  years 
ago,"  said  Superintendent  E.  W.  Walk- 
er, "and  considering  her  triple  afflic- 
tion has  been  the  brightest  and  most 
enthusiastic  pupil  this  school  has  ever 
had.  During  her  stay  in  Delavan  she 
has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Hammond,  who  has  gained  a  national 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  by  her  success  In  the 
case  of  Miss  Johnson.  In  teaching 
Miss  Johnson  to  speak  by  word  of 
mouth  Miss  Hammond  has  achieved 
something  that  experts  have  believed 
almost  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
in  teaching  the  deaf  to  talk  the  sub- 
ject must  see  the  movement  of  the 
lips.  It  is  our  aim  to  teach  every 
pupil  who  comes  here  to  talk  by  word 
-of  mouth,  and  I  have  known  pupils 
who  were  able  to  talk  so  well  and 
learned  to  hear  by  reading  Up  move- 
ments that  the  ordinary  person  con- 
versing with  them  could  hardly  note 
the  impairment  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing  and   speaking. 

Miss    Johnson    is    now    22    years    of 
age.       Tier  ace  '■'■*  n*s    ' 

tracted    International    attention    in 
ucational    circles,    and    while    she    has  : 
made   no   definite    plans    for   the   future; 
it    is    possible    that    she    will    be      oc- 
cTfpted  for  some  time  in  accepting  in-  | 
vitations   from  other    state    schools   for 
the    deaf    throughout    America    to    visit 
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KIVAL  OF   HELEN   KELLER 
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Anna    Jornson, 
and    Blin 


f,    Dumb,    Crippled 
es    High    Hoi»prs. 


otuars. 


A  rival  of  the  famous  Heleif^P^ller 
has  been  produced  in  Wisconsi|*inVthe 
person  of  Anna  Johnson  of  Coftax, 
Dunn  county,  who  was  recently  grad- 
uated from,  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  peaf  at  Delavan  in  a  class  of  five 
and  received  the  diploma  of  the  ad- 
vanced course,  an  equivalent  of  the 
four-year  course  given  in  all  of  th* 
high  schools  of  the  State. 

Blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  with  the 
further  handicap  of  being  minus  one 
lower  limb,  Miss'  Johnson  has  master- 
ed a  course  of  study  in  the  same  length 
of  time  required  by  ordinary  deaf  and 
dumb  boys  and  girls,  and  after  nine 
years  of  instruction  was  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  literature  and  his- 
tory, two  branches  of  study  which 
children  who  can  see,  hear,  talk,  and 
walk  find  difficulty  in  mastering.  Not 
alone  that,  but  Miss  Johnson  has  de- 
veloped into  an  adept  at  basket  mak- 
ing, which  she  learned  in  the  manual 
training  department  of  the  State 
school. 

She  is  the  first  pupil  received  and 
instructed  at  the  Delavan  school  who 
labors  under  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness, but  she  has  kept  pace  with  her 
classmates  and  is  able  to  do  practi- 
cally all  of  the  things  that  her  class- 
mates who  are  only  deaf  and  dumb 
<^are  able  to  do.  Of  the  three  impor- 
tant senses — hearing,  seeing  and  feel- 
ing— she  has  but  one,  feeling.  This, 
however,  added  to  her  ability  to  speak 
audibly,  has  enabled  her  to  pursue 
studies  taken  by  others  more  fortu- 
nate. 

"Miss  Johnson  came  to  us  nine  years 
ago,"  said  Superintendent  E.  W.  Walk- 
er, "and  considering  her  triple  afflic- 
tion has  been  the  brightest  and  most 
enthusiastic  pupil  this  school  has  even 
had.  During  her  stay  at  Delavan  she 
has  been  in  clrarge  of  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Hammond,  who  has  gained  a  national 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  by  her  success  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Johnson.  In  teaching 
Miss  Johnson  to  speak  by'  word  of 
mouth  Miss  Hammond  has  achieved 
something  that  experts  have  believed 
almost  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
in  teaching  the  deaf  to  talk  the  sub- 
ject must  see  the  movement  of  the 
lips.  It  is  our  aim  to  teach  every  pu- 
pil who  comes  here  to  talk  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  I  have  known  pupils 
who  were  able  to  talk  so  well  and 
^learned  to  'hear'  by  reading  lip  move- 
ments that  the  ordinary  person  con- 
versing 'with  them  could  hardly  note. 
the  impairment  of  the-  senses  of  hear- 
ing and  speaking." 

Miss     Johnson    is     now     twenty-two 
years    of    age.      Her    accomplishments 
have    attracted   international    attention 
in    educational    circles,    and    while    she 
has  made.no  definite  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture it  is  possible  that  she  will  be  oc- 
cupied for  some  time  in  accepting  in- 
vitations from   other  State  schools  for 
the    deaf   throughout   America   to   visit 
them.— Omaha  World-Herald. 
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Friday,  July  11,  1913. 


Blind  Author  Abroad  for  the  Summer 

Miss  Nina  Tthoades  of  New  York,  the 
blind  author,  who  writes  books  for  chil- 
dren, is  spending  the  summer  in  Europe 
and  has  leased  to  others  her  cottage  at 
the  New  Prolific  House,  at  Franconia 
Notch,  N.  H. 
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Thursday,    July    17,    1913. 


Officers  For  Year  Will  Be 
Elected  By  Association  With 
Unique  Membership. 


«  Unique 


With  the  election  of  its  officers  to- 
night the  District  of  Columbia  Asso- 
ciation of  workers  for  the  Blind  SrtU 
become  a  permanent  factor  in  this  cits , 
its  object  being  to  render  help  and  en- 
couragement to  every  blind  person  in 
Washington.  . 

The  organization  is  unique  in  thai 
active  members  must  be  blind,  or  near- 
ly so,  and  must  have  lived  in  the  Dis- 
trict one  vear.  Blind  persons  living  out- 
side the  'District  or  those  who  have 
been  here  less  than  a  year,  may  join 
as  associate  members,  but  they  nave 
no  voting  power. 

The  meeting  tonight  will  be  held  at 
the  congressional  Library,  and  the  ot- 
flcers  will  be  elected  for  one  year.  The 
constitution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Public  Library  last  Mon- 
day, at  which  French  S.  Hufty,  tem- 
porary chairman,  presided.  The  tem- 
porary secretary  is  R.  W.  Swann,  and 
it  is  thought  that  these  officers  will  be 
re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year  at  to- 
night s  meeting.  After  this  year  the  an- 
nuol  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held 
the    third    Thursday    in    September. 

There  are  thirty-one  charter  mer 
bers,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  mer 
bership  will  reach  fifty  before  the  a 
of  the  year. 


Pli'lr 
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— Denjfegtrations  were  held  in  several 
Engli^r  toVns  by  the  National  League 
of  the  Bli  111-   whose  mem- 

bership lind.     In 

London  the  demonstration  "was  held  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  speeches  were 
made  urging  that  the  blind  should  be 
helped  by  the  government  in  some  definite 
manner. 

®tf  t  Sfam  fnrk  ©rows 

*»sw  yoKK.  Sunday;  jtjly  20,  1913. 

HFTY  YEARS  BLIND;  SEES. 

Widow   Never   Beheld    Husband   Nor 
Her  Eight  Grown  Children. 

Special   to  The  TUtW  York  Timrs. 
CHICAGO;      July      10.— Fifty    years 
ago    a   girl    was    stricken    blind.     She 
was  16   years  old  and  n<-vcr  had  seen 


jthe    man    to    whom    she   afterward    was  | 
married.      In    her    home    in    Hillsdale,  ! 
Mich.,    she    became      the      mother    of 
eight  children.     The   husband   became  j 
an  invalid  and  died,  leaving  the  blind 
woman  to  support  her  children,  which 
she    did    by    working    as    a    laundress. 
Years  went  by  and   the  children,   now 
men  and  women,  went  into  the  world. 
Their    mother    never    had    seen    their 
faces. 

"  But  every  night  T  taught  them  to 
pray:  ■  God,  give  mother  back  her 
sight  before  she  dies,'  "  she  said  to- 
day, "  and  their  prayers  have  been 
answered." 

The  woman,  now  bent  and  feeble, 
is  Mrs.  Mary  Welsh.  She  left  Chi- 
cago for  her  Hillsdale  home,  her  sight 
restored.  Mrs.  Welsh  in  the  last 
month  had  been  in  the  Wesley  Hos- 
pital here.  The  operation  that  gave 
back  her  sight,  surgeons  said,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  rec- 
ord. It  consisted  of  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  of  fifty  years'   standing. 

A  month  ago  the  Methodist  congre- 
gation at  Hillsdale  took  up  a  col- 
lection to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  to  Chicago.  Mrs.  Welsh  came  to 
the  hospital  from  her  home  alone. 
On  her  breast  she  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  I  am  blind.  1  am  going  to  the 
Wesley  Hospital.  Please  direct  me," 
on  a  large  placard. 
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Monday,  July  21,  1913, 


Blind   Evangelist  Active. 

""Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind 
evangelist,  who  has  been  preaching  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  during  the 
past-  few  weeks,  occupied  the  pulpit 
at  the  Trinity  Methodist  church  yes- 
terday -morning.  Rev.  Mr.  Houston 
also  participated  in  the  vesper  service 
at  Prospect  park  at  5:30  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  he  was 
at  the  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
preaching  both  inside  and  on  the 
lawn  near  the  chapel.  '  Fred  C.  Com: 
stock  sang  a  solo. 
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TELEGRAPH"  FREE 
ICE  FUND  IS  AID 
TQHjJDWOMHI 


Walks  Twenty  Blocks  to  Obtain 

Tickets  for  Her  Mother 

and  Herself. 
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REQUEST       IS       GRANTED 


Contributions  from  Public  Needed 

to  Keep  Charity  Under  Way 

During  Summer. 


Previously  acknowledged $1,466.00 

"In   Memoriam"    2.00 

Buster,      Marjorie      and       Ruth 
Carr    10.00 

Total    $1,478.00 


Eager  to  obtain  ice  for  her  invalid 
mother  and  herself,  a  young  woman  al- 
most totally  blind,  groped  her  way  for 
twenty  blocks  from  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city  to  the  office  of  the  Sev- 
enth Ward  Charity  Organization,  Lom- 
bard street  near  Fifteenth.  She  knew  the 
superintendent  of  that  institution  and  de- 
termined to  apply  in  person  for  "The 
Evening  Telegraph"  Free  Ice  Fund 
tickets. 

Although  the  young  woman  resided  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  Seventh  Ward 
office  she  was  at  once  provided  with  the 
tickets  and  the  ice  wagon  driver  on  the 
proper  route  was  notified  to  leave  the  ice 
every  morning.  Her  application  ^vas  then 
turned  over  to  an  institution  located  near 
her  home,  so  that  she  could  easily  get 
further  tickets  as  needed. 

To  facilitate  distribution  of  the  ice 
tickets,  the  city  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts, northeast,  northwest,  southeast, 
southwest  and   suburban. 

Twenty-five    Agencies. 

There  are  twenty-five  distributing  agen- 
cies in  the  northeast  district.  The  north- 
west has  fourteen  agencies.  In  the  south- 
east district,  a  greatly  congested  terri- 
tory, there  are  twenty-nine  distributing 
agencies.  The  southwest  has  seventeen 
and   the   suburban  district  eight. 

These  institutions  embrace  practically 
every  form  of  philanthropic  service.  Re- 
lief offices,  settlement  houses,  dispensa- 
ries, hospitals  and  day  nurseries  make  up 
the  list.  Quantities  of  the  tickets  are 
sent  to  each  of  these  places  as  needed, 
and  are  distributed  by  nurses  or  charity 
workers  to  the  families  anct  individuals 
needing  the  free  ice. 

Generous  a.s  lias  been  the  public  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  contributions,  the 
extent  of  tho  charity's  operations  keep  its 
financial  resources  always  at  low  ebb. 
More  money  is  needed.  The  charitably  in- 
clined are  asked  to  send  donations  direct- 
ly to  "The  Evening  Telegraph"  Free  Ice 
Fund,  704  Chestnut  street. 
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Sunday,  July  27,  1913 


POET'S  COACHMAN 


John  J.  WcCourt,   Faithful  Ser- 
vant of  Henry  Wadsworth 
q/       Longfellow. 

John  3.  .McCourt,  seventy-seven,  for 
twenty  years  the  favorite  coachman  for 
the  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
is  now  living  in  totaL^bjyyJ^fr  at  No. 
16  Brown  street,  Cambridge.  Serious 
want  and  privation  is  frequently  felt 
in  the  little  home  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  family  mansion  of  the 
Longfellow   family  on   Brattle  street 

When  the  poet  was  alive  he  used  to 
cross  Brattle  street  on  h'is  walks  and 
visit  the  McCourt  cottage,  where  he  fre- 
quently sat  in  the  little  front  room  hold- 
ing some  of  the  old  coachman's  grand- 
children on  his  knee  while  he  told  stories 
and  recited  his  own  poems  to  tliem.  That 
was  when  John  McCourt's  nine  children 
were  all  ahve  and  when  several  of  his 
thirty-two  grandchildren  also  lived  in 
the  home.  Now  the  coachman  and  his 
wife  are  supported  solely  by  the  meagre 
earnings  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Walizer,  his 
widowed  daughter. 

Until  two  years  ago  John  McCourt 
continued  to  help  in  the  support  of  the 
household.  Then  his  eyes  developed  cat- 
aracts.     The   heroic    old    servant    Insists 


A 


that  lie  still  CAN  see  a  little  and  con- 
tinually deceives  himself  with  the  state- 
ment: "My  sight  is  improving  all  the 
time."  Then  he  adds,  turning  to  his 
daughter,  "pretty  soon  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  you,  Nellie." 

John  McCourt  was  a  smart  livery 
•  oachman  when  the  poet  selected  him 
from    others    to    be    his    private   servitor. 

McCourt  was  one  of  the  corps  of  five 
servants  about  the  house  on  that  fatal 
day  when  Mrs.  Longfellow,  while  sealing 
a  letter  with  wax  and  a  burning  taper, 
was  burned  to  death. 

When  her  clothes  caught  fire  she  was 
dressed  in  hoop  skirts  and  that  pre- 
vented the  servants,  who  van  in,  from 
beiu'g    able    to    extinguished    the    flames. 

®lje  New  f  nrk  Gltttwfi 

"  All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print." 

NEW   YORK,    SUNDAY,   AUGUST  10,   1913. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Educator    Says    They    Are    Not    So 
Well    Informed   as   Is  Supposed. 

LONDON,  July  25.—"  How  do  the. 
blind  know  beauty?"  was  one  of  the 
questions  propounded  at  the  Musuem 
Conference  here.  It  was  stated  that 
by  sense  of  touch  blind  visitors  to  art 
galleries  had  declared  objects  "  beauti- 
ful "  or  "  ugly,"  and  that  one  visitor, 
after  touching  a  statue  of  Venus,  ex- 
claimed, "  She  must  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful woman." 

Henry  Stainsby,  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  As- 
sociation, suggested  to  a  Daily  News 
representative  that  all  blind  persons 
had  heard  that  Venus  was  beautiful, 
and  that  the  blind  critic  in  question 
knew  he  would  be  saying  the  right  thing 
if  he  exclaimed  that  she  must  have  been 
a    very    beautiful    woman. 

Mr.  Stainsby,  who  was  once  a  master 
at  one  of  the  largest  blind  schools  In 
the  country,  added  that  seeing  people 
could  have  no  idea  of  how  ignorant 
some  blind  people  were  of  common 
things  of  nature.  He  had  a  boy  at  the, 
school  who  believed  that  a  cow's  feet' 
were  shaped  like  his  own.  Nobody 
had  ever  thought  to  describe  a  cow's 
foot  to  him.  Most  blind  schools,  he 
said,  had  small  collections  of  familiar 
birds  and  animals,  so  that  the  children 
might  get  an  idea  of  size.  "  When  1 
saw  a  stuffed  bear  used  as  a  sign  at  a 
fur  sale,"  said  Mr.  Stainsby,  "  I  waited 
till  the  sale  was  over  and  then  bor- 
rowed it  for  a  few  days,  so  that  the 
children  could  learn  by  touch  what  a 
bear   was   really   like." 
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"Wednesday.   Aug.    18,    1913. 


Bi^nd   Man   Uses   Typewriter. 

1&~  W.    Cannon   of  Plainfield   is 
torWy  blind  but  he.  has  managed  to 
master  the  typewriter  and  last  week 
sent   a   letter  to   Asbury   Park   which 
written   nearly   as  well   as   most 
pie   could    write    on    a   typewriter. 
Mr.    Cannon   conducts   a   small   store] 
and  does  most  of  the  work  in  connec-j 
tion  with  the  store  himself.     He  has' 
been    a    summer    visitor    at    Asbury 
Park  several  times. 
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Blind  Man  Gets 

His  Wish; 

Able  to  See 
Grandchild 


SAMUEL    SAYER. 


CAROLYN  WINIFRED  SAYER. 
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Bealizing    his    dearest    wish, 


.  Samuel  Sayer  is  enabled  to  see  <j> 
^  his  granddaughter  by  an  oper-  <§> 
4   ation.  <j> 

Samuel  Sayer  Finds  Little  Playmate 
Waiting  as  Bandages  Are  Re- 
moved After  Operation, 


Although  Samuel  Sayer's  granddaughter, 
Carolyn  Winifred  Sayer,  Is  more  than  two 
years  old  and  he  had  played  with  her 
every  day  since  her  birth,  he  never  saw 
her  until  Sunday  when  the  bandages  were 
removed  from  his  left  eye,  from  which  a 
cataract  had  been  removed  on  July  10,  and 
he  beheld  her  before  him.  His  joy  was 
pathetic. 

"  Mr.  Sayer,  who  had  been  in  the  auditing 
department  of  the  Erie  Railroad  for  many 
years,  became  blind  four  years  ago  when 
cataracts  formed  on  both  eyes.  Since 
losing  his  sight  his  son,  Henry  Sayer,  of 
No.  1,057  East  Twelfth  street,  Brooklyn, 
married  and  little  Carolyn  was  born. 

As  his  blindness  made  him  lonesome  the 
child  was  at  his  home  at  No.  1,050  Park 
place,  Brooklyn,  nearly  every  day.  They 
became  close  playmates  and  Mr.  Sayer 
often  said  that  if  he  ever  recovered  his 
sight  the  first  thing  he  would  wish  to  see 
would  be  the  face  of  his  grandchild. 


Dr.  John  H.  Ohly  had  been  attending  Mr.  I 
Sayer  a  long  time  and  on  July  10  last  he! 
placed  him  in  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  No.  94  Livingstone  street,  and  in 
a  most  delicate  operation  removed  the 
cataract.  The  eye  then  was  bandaged  and 
after  Mr.  Sayer  had  spent  several  days  in 
a  dark  room  in  the  hospital  he  was  sent  to : 
his  home,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  dark  I 
room  continuously  until  Sunday. 

Each  day  his  granddaughter  called  and 
spent  most  of  the  day  with  him  and  they 
devised  new  games  to  play  in  the  dark. 
He  was  told  that  after  a  month  the  ban- 
dage would  be  removed  from  his  left  eye 
and  that  if  the  operation  was  success- 
ful he  might  see.  The  chances  were 
against  him,  he  was  informed.  But  he  lived 
in  hope  and  said  that  the  principal  reason 
he  wished  to  have  his  sight  restored  was 
to  see  his  granddaughter. 

Dr.  Ohly  called  on  Sunday,  and,  with  his 
little  granddaughter  at  his  side,  the  band- 
ages Were  removed.  As  he  opened  his  eyes 
he  gave  a  cry  of  delight.  He  could  see,  and 
he  did  see  little  Carolyn.  He  held  her*very 
tightly. 

The  surgeon  said  that  as  that  operation 
was  a  success  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  removal  of  the  cataract  from  the  right 
eye  should  not  restore  the  sight  there  also, 
and  soon  he  will  perform  the  second  oper- 
ation. 
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SIGHT  IS  RESTORED. 

Samuel   Sayer  for  First   Time   Sees 
His  Granddaughter. 

After  two  years  and  four  months  of 
blindness,  Samuel  Sayer,  of  Xo.  1050 
Parfavenue,  Brooklyn,  yesterday  re- 
covered his  sight  and  for  the  first  time 
saw  his  granddaughter.  Caroline,  born  as 
his  eyes  failed  and  since  then  his  con- 
stant companion.  Taking  the  child  in  his 
arms  and  holding  her  up  to  the  sun  again 
and  again,  he  cried  joyfully,  "I  can  see, 
I  can  see!" 

Sayer  was  operated  on  for  cataract  of 
the  left  eye  in  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  on  July  9.  and  when  the 
bandages  were  removed  yesterday  it  was 
found  the  sight  was  fully  restored. 

"I  had  a  mental  picture  of  her  face  and 
form,"  he  said  to-day,  "from  constantly 
feeling  her  with  my  hands.  But  her  hair 
—that  puzzled  me.  I  thought  it  was 
black.  Now  I  see  it  is  fair.  Thank  God, 
I  can  see  it"  * 


aOSTGtf    (MASS.)    TRANSCRIPT 


Saturday,  Aug,  9,  191&      j  43  JJf 

Who  would  like  to  help  a  poor  mira^ho 
is  totally  blind  and  in  this  cond^WlJ  is 
struggling  to  obtain  a  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  daughter?  Every  day  ne  stands 
for  hours  upon  the  street  corners  trying 
to  sell  small  wares,  and  at  this  season 
when  so  many  are  away  on  vacations  his 
sales  are  very  small. 

His  daughter  of  nineteen  is  just  out  of 
the  hospital,  and  as  she  Is  ±rail,  will  need 
weeks  of  rest  with  nourishing  food  before 
she  will  be  able  to  do  anything  towards 
their    support. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Charles 
E.  Palmer,  missionary  to  the  po°r>  7  Up- 
land  road,  Everett,  Mass: 
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PRICECITY  ASKS 

Character  of  Twin  Ports,  Known 

to  All  Mission  Voyagers, 

Has  Disappeared. 


BLIND  AND  THREE  SCORE 
AND  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Hawker    of    Shoelaces    and    Dis- 
penser of  Good  Humor  Thought 
to  Have  Drowned. 


BLIXD    PETE. 


Gomes  Price,  age  71,  known  as 
"Blind  Pete,"  for  30  years  a 
picturesque  landmark  in  the  Twin 
Ports  as  "mission  hanger-on"  and 
shoelace  salesman,  has  been  missing 
from  the  Lake  Superior  mission  for 
five  days.  His  "cronies"  believe  he 
was  drowned  in  the  bay. 
.  Gomes  has  always  made  Superior 
his  headquarters.  He  has  not  been 
seen  in  Duluth  since  missing  from 
the  mission.  His  oldest  friends  say 
they  never  knew  him  to  leave  the 
Twin  Ports  without  telling  everybody 
about  it.  H.  F.  Burt,  head  of  the 
Lake  Superior  mission,  has  started  a 
search. 

If  Gomes  is  dead,  this  region  has 
lost  a  character.  Blind  since  child- 
hood, he  has  made  his  living  selling 
shoelaces  and  knick-knacks  on  street 
corners,  where  his  unlimited  fund  of 
humor  and  mirth  made  him  popular 
with  everyone.  Gomes  was  noted 
for  thoughtfulnes3  of  others,  and 
would  sacrifice  what  few  joys  were 
his  lot  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  a 
friend   in  "hard   luck."     His  only   fail- 


ing was  devotion  to  the  "cup  that 
clears  today  of  past  regrets  and  fu- 
ture fears,"  and  this  was  considered 
pardonable  as  Gomes'  lot  was  a  hard 
one  and  he  could  not  see  the  misery 
caused    by    over    indulgence. 

Many  people  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life  who  were  attracted  to  Gomes 
by  his  unusual  personality  and  forti- 
tude in  the  face  of  adverse  condi- 
tions, are  concerned  over  his  disap- 
pearance. 


m'n.  cmra.  cmz'a 


Thursday,  Aug.  <&,  1013,  _ 


Window  Box  That  Was 
Blind  John  Fox 's  Pride, 
Robbed  of  Its  Blossoms 


^«*Sm^       j^^SfeP*^-** 


The  prettily  arranged  window  box 
shown  in  the  above  photograph,  with 
its  mass  of  flowers  in  bloom,  would 
attract  attention  of  itself,  but  when  it 
is  known  that  it  was  constructed, 
planted  and  cared  for  by  a  blind  man, 
it  has  an  added  interest. 

Since  early  in  June  it  has  decorated 
the  house  in  Bridge  street  occupied  by 
former-Patrolman  John  Fox  and  his 
wife. 

Mrs.  Fox  has  for  some  time  been  an 
invalid  and  confined  to  the  house,  and 
it  was  for  her  pleasure  that  her  hus- 
band, who  is  afflicted  with  blindness, 
built  the  box  with  his  own  hana5T^)w- 
ing  to  his  infirmity,  it  took  him  a  week 
-to  make  it.  He  wanted  to  construct  it 
all  himself  and  would  not  accept  as- 
sistance to  drive  a  single  nail.  He  did, 
however,  allow  a  neighbor  to  paint  it, 
in  order  that  the  color  might  match 
that  of  the  house.  Then  it  was  plant- 
ed, filled  with  earth,  a  beautiful  vari- 
ety of  plants  was  secured  from  Tewks- 
bury  and  Mr.  Fox  tended  the  miniature 
garden  till  it  bloomed  luxuriously  <and 


was  a  delight  to  hns  wife  and  to  the 
neighbors. 

And  now  comes  the  point  to  the 
story,  which  should  certainly  make  the 
man  person  implicated  realize  that  he 
is   about   the   meanest   on    record. 

Some  time  Monday  night  or  early 
Tuesday  morning  every  plant  in  the 
box  was  dug  up  and  taken  away  and 
nothing  left  but  the  box  itself.  It  was 
not  the  work  of  a  thoughtless  child, 
far  the  box  is  at  least  four  feet  above 
the  ground.  Nor  was  it  simply  a 
malicious  vandal's  work,  for  the  plants 
had  been  carefully  dug  up,  the  thief 
taking  pains  to  take  the  earth  with 
them,  evidently  with  the  idea  of  trans- 
planting   them    elsewhere. 

Thus  the  painstaking  work  of  blind 
John  Fox  was  destroyed.  Almost 
everybody  in  Centralville  knows  him, 
knows  where  he  lives  and  sympathizes 
with  him  in  his  affliction,  which  he 
strives  to  bear  so  manfully.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  thief  did  not  know 
whose  property  he  was  robbing,  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  did,  and 
so,  once  more,  we  write  him  down  as 
one  of  the  meanest  ever. 


U7 


Friday,  Aufl.  22,   1913. 


AS  A  GARDENER 

Peter  Hansen  Is  Always  Cheer* 
ful,  Though  He  Has  Seen 
Nothing    for    Twenty- 
five  Long  Years. 


UVES  ALONE  AND  DOES 

ALL  HIS  OWN  COOKING. 


Once  Had  a  Dairy  and  Milked 

All  the  Cows  Himself— How 

Affliction  Came. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  AuC  a.-When  Peter 
Hansen,  who  is  a  landscape  gardener, 
gets  a  jab  at  planting  or  trimming  trees 
or  sodding  a  bank  or  placing  shrubbery 
and  comes  to  work  at  it,  ail  men  who 
happen  to  meet  him  or  who  se e  him  at 
work,  and  who  have  complained  when 
tteey  'have  a  little  hard  luck,  get  so 
a«inanied  o£  themselves  that  they  blush 
KVxr  Peter  Hansen  has  been  stone  blind 
,for  twenty-five  years. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  of  same  promi- 
nence dn  Minneapolis,  who  had  a  boil 
on  his  knee  and  who  had  been  especial- 
ly cross  to  h'is  wife  and  family  and  bit- 
ter in  his  complaints  of  the  luck  that 
kept  him  at  home,  sat  on  ftiis  front 
poroh  acoWlmg  out  into  the  street.  Peter 
Hansen,  'blind  man,  cheerful  as  the  sun, 
came  along  and  went  to  work  fixing  the 
lawn  o£  a  neighboring  residence. 

'When  the  man  with  the  boil  saw  the 
landscape  gardener  working  and  rea- 
lized that  the  gardener  was  blind,  he 
made  a  vow  that  no  petty  trouble  in 
life  would  ever  again  make  him  so 
forget  h'is  spirit  of  manliness  as  to  be- 
come a  pest  to  his  household. 

Blind  for  Many  Yeurs. 
Peter  Hansen  was  born  in  Sweden. 
He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  and  in 
the  full  vigor  of  manhood  when  his  af- 
fliction came  upon  him,  and  it  all  dates 
back,  he  says,  to  a  time  when  he  was 
a  hoy  and  another  boy  struck  him 
across  the  eyes  with  a  whip  because 
Ire  refused  to  pipy  with  him.  Then 
acid  was  used  on  the  eyes  by  some 
^take.     For  eyes    failed, 

when  he  was  about  thirty-two  years 
age  they  failed  rapidly  and  it  came 
about  that  he  could  not  see  at  all. 

But  he  did  not  give  up  In  despair  nor 
did  the  affliction  sour  his  soul. 

Peter  Hansen  is  a  widower.  He  has 
a  eon  living  in  Indiana  who  is  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  and  a  daughter  ten 
vearsold.'wno  lives  at  Zumbrota,  Minn, 
He  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
jrlrl  lives  alone  in  his  Colfax  avenue 
home,  and  does  his  own  cooking. 


"Once  I  was  quite  a  dairyman,"  Mr. 
Hansen  said,  "and  had  ten  cows.  I 
used  to  milk  them  myself.  The  dairy 
Inspector  got  after  me.  He  heard  that 
my  dairy  was  not  clean  enough  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  knew  nothing  about 
it  until  one  day  a  man  came  and  wanted 
to  get  into  the  barn  and  I  did  not  know 
who  he  was,  and  as  I  could  not  see 
him  I  barred  him  out.  But  he  forced 
his  way  in.  'Then  I  knew  he  was  an 
inspector. 

Found  Dairy   Perfect. 

"What  do  you  think  he  said?  He  said 
my  dairy  was  in  perfect  condition.  He 
said  it  was  one  of  the  cleanest  he  ever 
saw.  He  could  not  help  slay  it,  because 
that  was  the  way  I  always  kept  It. 

"The  neighbors  were  sorry  when  I 
went  out  of  the  dairy  business.  But  It 
wa«  hard  work,  and  so  I  gave  it  up. 
After  my  wife  died  I  sold  out  my  cows." 

Mr.  Hansen  never  has  accepted  char- 
ity and  always  has  been  a  self-respect- 
ing and  respected,  hard-working,  self- 
supporting  man. 

His  philosophy  of  life  is  cheerfulness. 

"What  is  the  use  of  getting  angry 
when  you  cannot  help  it"  he  said.  "Life 
is  much  better  and  happier  for  yourself 
and  other  peoole  when  you  keep  cheerji 
ful."  -^M 

•osdea,    N.    J..    Post   Telegram    (3 


AGED  RIVERMAN 


Awakening  After  Night's  Restful 
Sleep  Finds  His  Eye- 
sight Gone. 


HOSPITAL  DOCTORS 

SORELY  PUZZLED 


Awakening  this  morning  after  a  rest- 
ful night's  sleep,  Charles  Piennyer,  aged 
55  years,  a  rlverman,  occupying  a  small 
boat  house  at  No.  42  Clinton  street, 
discovered  that  his  sight  was  gone. 
Stumbling  from  his  cabin  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Joseph  Gillie,  a  friend, 
who  lived  in  a  house  adjoining. 

To  his  friend  Piennyer  explained  his 
peculiar  predicament  and  taken  to  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital  the  a«ed  man 
was  taken  in  care  by  the  physicians. 
Every  test  known  to  medical  science 
was  'used,  but  the  old  man  tearfully 
shook  his  head  when  asked  if  he  could 

see. 

The  resident  physician  struck  a 
match  and  gratdually  brought  it  close 
to  his  face,  but  this  test  too  proved 
fruitless.  Puzzled,  the  doctors  placed 
Piennyer  in  the  observation  ward  and 
there  they  tried  to  do  something  to 
relieve  the  patient. 

Asked    whether    he    had     taken    any 

drug  or  medicine  Piennyer  stated  that 

-.he  night  before  he  had  taken  quinine 

it  various  intervals,  as  he  was  suffer- 

ng  with  chills. 

The    doctors    say    that    his    blindness 
annot    be    attributed   to    the    medicine 
nd,  as  at  first,  the  man's  case  remains 
mystery. 


Pbfla_  Pa..  Norr 


NORWOOD  MAN  IS  101: 
TRIBUTE  ON  BIRTHDAY 


v 


Friei/ds  and  Relatives    From    All 

Parts  of  State  Remember 

Event 


GETS     MANY    MESSAGES 


Augustin  W.  Cromwell  Is  Descen- 
dant of  England's  Lord 
P'-otector 


One  of  the  oldest  men  in  this  sectic 
Augustin  W.  Cromwell,  celebrated  la 
Friday  his  101st  birthday  anniversary   at 

the     home     of 
"his     grand- 

daughter,  Mrs. 

H.      P.      Ford, 

5  6  2      Mohawk 

street,     N  o  r  - 

wood. 
Many  friends 

and      relatives 

from  all  parts 

of      the     state 

called     at     his 

home    in    Nor- 
wood   or    sent 

letters  or  tele- 
grams of  con- 

g  r  a  t  u  lation. 


Blind    for    six 


Haeseler  photo 

A.    W.    CROMWELL 


yean 


*«ither»  respects  showing  the 


effects    of    his    advanced    age,    Mr.    Crom- 
well did  not  leave  the  room.     Jt  has  be 
many    years    since    he    has    been    out-of- 
doors. 

A  direct  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
lord  protector  of  England,  Mr.  Cromwell 
was  born  in  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  when 
Napoleon  was  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  telephone,  telegraph  and  electric 
power    were    then    unknown. 

Most  of  Mr.  Cromwell's  active  life  was 
spent  in  farming.  His  granddaughter, 
with  whom  he  lives,  is  the  wife  of  H. 
P.  Ford,  an  elder  of  Hollond  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Ford  is  also 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  board 
of  publication   and   Sabbath  school   work. 
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e,  the  first  blind  jnan  to  make 

eroplane   flight,    saieffmer   his    recent 

trip   In    London    that    "It    made    one 

earer    Paradise."      Sometimes    when 


the  engine  breaks  on  the  OOOO-foot  level  and 
she  begins  to  volplane  it  makes  one  feel 
nearer  the  other  place. 
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Saturday,  Aug.  «?/  1913* 

BENEFIT  FOR 
BLIND  GIRL 

Will  Be  Held  Sunday   After- 
jfioon  at  Empire  Theatre 

Agood  illustration  of  what  a  club  can 
do  for  a  member  in  case  of  need  is 
drawn  from  the  work  of  the  Chelsea 
Girls'  Zionist  Circle.  One  of  the  girls 
of  this  club  was  stricken  blind  and  the 
poverty  of  her  people  made  the  nec- 
essary treatment  for  curing  her  eyes 
practically  impossible.  Her  fellow  mem- 
bers have  in  various  ways  helped  the 
poor  girl  and  are  now  making  plans  to 
send  her  to  the  John  Hopkins  hospital 
in  Baltimore. 

In  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
a  concert  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
Df  the  Chelsea  Girls'  Zionist  Circle  on 
-.omorrow  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  at  the 
Empire  theatre.  A  number  of  sympa- 
hizing  people  are  at  work  trying  to 
nake  this  benefit  a  profitable   success. 


Queen  Finds  Blind   Genius. 

In  Charles  Gnmami,  "  a  .sightless 
music  professor  in  the  asylum  for 
blind  girls  in  Rome,  the  Queen 
Dowager  Margherita  of  Italy  has  dis- 
covered a  composer  of  extraordinary 
genius.  While  visiting  the  Institution, 
of  which  she  is  founder,  a  few  days 
ago,  with  several  ladies-in-waitlng,  she 
chanced  to  hear  a  music  class  singing 
a  beautiful  hymn.  Impressed  by  the 
majesty  of  the  'composition,  she  sum- 
moned the  director  of  the  asylum, 
who,    in    turn,    sent    for    the    profes- 

sor. 

Without  announcing  her  identity  the 
queen  questioned  Grimaldi  through 
the  Princess  Colonna  and  learned  thai 
the  hym.i  was  part  of  a  requiem  mass 
written  by  the  professor.  When  the 
latter  would  not  consent  to  have  the 
mass  sung  publicly,  the  queen  divulged 
her  presence  and  complimented 
Grimaldi  highly.  A  number  of  spe- 
cially invited  guests  later  heard  the 
composition,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
some  symphonies  written  by  the  blind 
professor  should  be  3ent  to  the  di- 
rector of  St.  Cecila  Academy  of 
Music  for  presentation  in  the  ap- 
proaching concert  season. 


If  A   fM.   H.'    NEWS  &  CRITIC 


Wednesday,  s»p*.  9,  1m 


a/|&w  fc&irf-'Ea^t  jGilforo^passed  a 
few  days  at  Alton  Bay  campmeeting. 
They  heard  some*  'great  preaching.  A. 
H.  Hatch,  the  pland  preacher,  is  a 
marvel.  He  is  aHfcwflTfPSaker,  spicy 
and  quick  of  wit,  smart  and  sensible 
in  prophecy  or  gospel.  He  is  up  to 
date  in  all  world-wide  topics  and  is 
indeed  a  marvel.  I  heard  more  than 
one  preacher  say,  "He  puts  the  rest 
of  us  to  shame."  The  missionaries 
from  China  and  India  were  a  great 
feature  of  the  campmeeting  this  year. 
They  were  very  attractive  in  their 
foreign  dress  and  told  us  many  inter- 
esting things  of  the  people  and  of 
their  work  among  them.  Clarence  A. 
Burch  was  a  most  interesting 
speaker.  He  was  very  pleasing  in 
the  children's  meeting.  One  funny 
joke  he  told  the  children  was  that 
perhaps  the  reason  hair  is  so  cheap 
in  America,  is  because  so  much  has 
been  cut  off  in  China.  But  to  tell 
their  mammas  a  Chinaman's  hair  is, 
apt  to  be  very  lively,  or  in  other 
words,  full  of  life. 


57!r?r».  morsF-  rnayt 


Saturday,  Sept,  6,  1913.    jD 


for  the  Blind. 

'rofessor 


^^BT^T  may  seem, 
D.issard  of  Paris,  a  scientist  of  consid- 
erable note,  has  produced  a  motion-pic- 
ture apparatus  for  the  blind,  by  means 
of  which,  they  may  experience  the  illu- 
sion of  moving  objects  as  people  with 
full  powers  of  vision  do  in  viewing  an 
illuminated  screen,  says  Popular  Me- 
chanics. The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
machine  operated  by  electricity  which 
causes  a  series  of  reliefs,  representing 
trees,  birds  or  other  objects,  to  pass 
rapidly  under  the  fingers.  The  reliefs 
are  so  graduated  that  the  delicate 
sense  of  touch  of  the  blind  translates 
their  variations  into  apparent  move- 
ments of  the  objects  which  are  repre- 
sented. The  device  is  mainly  em- 
ployed for  educational   purposes. 


ULTMSY   fVT.Y   JOU'lNA?- 


Friday*  Sept.  S,  3913. 


— The  Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  known 
as  the  blind  evangelist,  began  a  series  of 
evange'RsfhTmStings  in  the  M.  E.  church 
last  Sunday.  These  services  will  con- 
tinue this  week  and  next.  They  begin 
at  7.30  p.  m.,  with  a  song  service  led  by 
Mr.  Houston,  who  has  a  reputation  as 
asiager  as  well  as  a  preacher.  After 
prayer,  he  reads  the  scripture  lesson 
with  the  tip  of  his  fingers,  from  raised 
characters  fortliaAlind,  which  is  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  sea  liimr  He  then 
preaches  and  is  listened  to  with  marked 
attention.  Thus  far  the  services  have 
been  well  attended  and  five  persons  have 
given  evidence  of  leading  a  christian  life. 
•Wherever  Mr.  Houston  goes  he  has  good 
success.     His  blindness  instead  of  beiug 


a  hindrance  is  a  help.  His  optimism 
and  cheer,  in  spite  of  his  limitation,  as 
he  calls  it,  is  in  itself  a  sermon  and  an 
advertisement  in  favor  oi  religion.  Mr. 
Houston  is  a  native  of  Greenock,  Scot- 
land. He  lost  his  sight  by  an  accident, 
when  a  young  man.  He  came  to  this 
country  twenty  years  ago  and  has  made 
his  home  in  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  where  his 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  this  country 
lives,  with  their  four  children.  Mr. 
Houston  has  preached  as  evangelist 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  Australia, 
and  mayfly  of  the  states  in  this  coup  try. 
He  is  worth  hearing  and  alUour  citizens 
should  ajail  themselves  jCrfhia  oppor- 
tuWtyN«i*i«ffl'Iiff?7^P*  ' 


TJ5W     YORK     MORX     3S 


Friday,  Sspt.  S,  1915 


EX-JUSTICE  BROWN 
PASSES  AWAY  AT  77 

Appointed  to  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Bench 
in  1890. 


I 


NOTED  IN  ADMIKALTY  LAW 


Sat  as  a  Jnstiee  When  Blind, 
and  Later  Partly  Re- 
gained His  Sight. 


Henry  Billings  Brown,  formerly  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  United  States  i>& 
preme  Court,  died  of  heart  disease  at 
11:30  yesterday  morning  in  the  Gramatan 
Inn,  Bronxville.  He  had  been  critically 
ill  for  about  ten  days,  and  for  several 
years  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  heart 
trouble. 

Justice  Brown  was  travelling  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  several  weeks  prior 
to  his  illness.  He  went  to  the  Gramatan 
Inn  with  his  wife  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  F. 
E.  Warren,  wife  of  the  United  States 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  When  he  became 
ill,  Dr.  Charlton  of  Bronxville  was  called 
in.  Dr.  Evan  Evans  of  this  city,  a 
specialist,  was  also  called.  Jus 
Brown,  however,  grew  worse.  His  wife 
and  niece  were  with  him  when  he  died. 

Funeral    Will    Be    in    Detroit. 

The  body  was  brought  to  this  city  last 
evening  and  was  shipped  to  Detroit  on  a 
midnight  train.  The  funeral  will  be  held 
in  that  city  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
Justice  Brown's  home  was  in  Washington, 
where  he  lived  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years. 

Former  Justice  Brown  had  lived  in 
Washington  since  he  left  the  bench.  He 
ad  taken  an  active  interest  ;n  the  work 
f  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Association,  the 
J-eorge  Washington  Memorial  Association 
nd  other  patriotic  organizations  with 
/hich  he  was  connected.  Justice  Brown 
iras  a  Republican.  He  was  appointed  to 
he  Supreme  bench  by  President  Harrison, 
/ho  had  practiced  before  Mr.  Brown  when 
le  was  a  United  States  Judge  in  Michi- 
;an. 

The  jurist  was  born  in  South  Lee,  M 
eventy-seven   years   ago   last   March.     Of 
ate    years    he    had    suffered    from 
yesight.     Justice   Brown   had    been   twice 


ill 


narried.  He  married  his  first  wife,  Caro- 
ine  Pitts,  in  Detroit  in  1864.  She  died  ia 
901  and  he  married  Josephine  E.  Tyler 
n  1904.     She  survives  him. 

Rendered  IVote^rorthy  Opinion. 

■  Justice  Brown  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
n  decrying  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
dangerous  effect  of  the  growth  of  wealth 
on  popular  government.  He  voiced  the 
sentiment  in  his  remarkable  dissenting 
opinion  from  the  income  tax  decision,  by 
which  the  Supreme  Court  by  one  majority 
•held  the  laws  of  1894  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Every  office  held  by  Justice  Brown  came 
to  him  by  appointment.  He  began  as  a 
deputv  United  States  Marshal  in  1861  and 
later  was  assistant  United  States  attorney 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan. 
served  a  few  months  as  a  Circuit  Court 
Judge  for  Wayne  county,  which  comprises 
Detroit.  After  leaving  the  State  bench 
he  practised  law  in  Detroit  until  1S75.  when 
President  Grant  made  him  Federal  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan.  He 
iwas  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
ithe  Federal  bench  on  December  23,  1890. 
Mr.  Brown  was  distinguished  as  an  ad- 
miralty lawyer  and  as  the  compiler  of 
Brown's  Admiralty  Reports.'  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  from  Yaw. 
He  retired  from  the  United  States  Su- 
preme bench  on  May  28,  1906. 

Was    Blind    While    a    Justice. 

While  serving  on  the  bench  of  'the  Su- 
preme Court  his  sight  failed  him  and  he 
was  advised  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists  of  the  country  that  he  would 
be  totally  blind  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  After  gravely  considering  the  matter 
and  conferring  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
bench  Justice  Brown  decided  that  although 
blind  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  the  bench  for  the  time  being  and  he 
accepted  his  infirmity  ,  with  that  same 
philosophy  which  has  'characterized  his 
life.  Months  afterward  with  a  joy  that 
unconcealed  he  told  some  of  his 
friends  that  he  believed  his  sight  was  re- 
turning. He  was  not  disappointed,  for 
gradually  his  eyes  resumed  their  functions 
and  in  recent  years  he  was  able  to  recog- 
nize his  friends  on  the  street,  although  he 
seldom  ventured  out  unattended. 


X   f    *rcm*rr*rri  wr^?^.  fAf, 


Tuesday,    8ept,    9,  ,1IM, 


LITTLE  BLINDJURL  AIDED 
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BY  PRES 


LINDJURL 

TOEFfrs  D 


DAUGHTER. 


Mi**  Jessie  Wilson   Persuades  Pos- 
tal Head  to  Let  Tot  Ride  on 
M      V"  Rural    Mall    Wagon, 

/vASHINGTOX,  Sept.  8.— The  little 
Wind  daughter  of  Rural  Mail  Carrier 
Sherry  at  Mandale,  Ohio,  may  ride  with 
her  father  over  his  route,  although  a 
post-office  regulation  expressly  forbids 
it,  because  Miss  Jessie  Wilson,  the  Pres- 
ident's daughter,  interceded  for  the  tot 
and  got  Postmaster-General  Burleson  to 
issue  a  special  permit. 

Little  Jessie  Columbia,  aged  thirteen, 
of  Cleveland,  spent  her  vacation  this 
year  with  iher  grandfather,  the  post- 
master at  Mandale,  and  saw  the  'blind 
girl's  plight.  She  wrote  Miss  Wilson  of 
how  little  Miss  Sherry  longed  to  ride  on 
her  father's  mall  cart,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  Postmaster-General  was  followed  to- 
day by  an  order  waiving  in  this  case  a 
regulation  which  forhids  that  any  one 
but  a  carrier  shall  ride  on  a  mail  wagon. 


lugsday,  Sept,  q,  «is. 
ISS  WILSON  AIDS  BLIND  GIRL. 


^ghter  of   Rural   Mail   Carrier  to  be 
Uliivrert    to    Ride    With    Father. 

rhe  little  blind  daughter  of  Rural  Mail 
Carrier  Sherry  at  Mandale,  O.,  may  ride 
with  her  father  over  his  route,  although 
a  post-office  regulation  expressly  forbids 
it,  because  Miss  Jessie  Wilson,  the  presi- 
dent's second  daughter,  interceded  for  the 
little  tot  and  got  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  to  issue  a  special  permit.  Little 
Jessie  Columbia.  13.  of  Cleveland,  spent 
her  vacation  this  year  with  her  grand- 
father, the  postmaster  at  Mandale,  aud 
saw  the  blind  girl's  plight.  She  wrote  Miss 
Wilson  of  how  little  Miss  Sherry  longed 
to  ride  on  her  father's  mail  cart,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  postmaster-general  was  fol- 
lowed yesterday  by  an  order  waiving  in 
this  case,  a  regulation  which  forbids  that 
anyone  but  a  carrier  should  ride  on  a  mail 
wagon. 


Wednesday,   3-.pt.  10,   1913. 

men,  'N>ugh  severely  handl- 
pped  on  land,  can  swim  straight 
and  are  not  handicapped' in  the  water, 
according  to  Dr.  Telegren.  a  medical 
authority  of  Europe.  The  man  who 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  to.  lose  his 
tight  can  find  his  way  about  quite  easily  In 
the  water,  after  he  has  learmed  to  swim  and 
has  recovered  from  the  first  "  water  fear." 
and  feels  at  home  and  self-confident  In  the 
irater,  says  Dr.  Tslesrren. 

Blind  people  usually  have  a  keen  sens*  of 
bearing,  and  this,  enables  them  to  steer  clear 
of  danger  Just  as  easily  as  If  they  possessed 
the  sense  of  sight.  If  they  are  swimming 
toward  a  certain  point,  a  whistle  sounded 
'rem  time  to  time  will  enable  them  to  reach 
it  with  unerring  accuracy.  They  can  learn 
to  sw'.m  not  only  correctly  but  rapidly. 

Til e  fact  that  a  blind  man  can  become  per- 
fectly al  home  In  the  water  was  proved  by  a 
series  of  lnteiestlng  races  recently  conducted 
by  Dr.  Telegren.  A  race  took  place  between 
Mind  men  and  ordinary  swimmers.  All  of 
he  men  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  water 
Lnd  of  swimming,  though  none  were  profes- 
sional swimmers.  At  the  sound  of  a  pistol 
the  men  started  toward  the  goaL  At  the 
goal  a  man  was  placed  who  gave  a  whistle 
sccaslonally  to  guide  the  bKnd  swimmers. 
The  result  was  a  complete  victory  for  the 
Mind  men.  who  were  guided  by  Instinct  and 
by  the  sense  of  sound  to  swim  In  a  perfectly 
straight  line.  The  normal  swimmers  loar  a 
rood  deal  of  time  by  raising  their  heads  for 
;he  purpose  of  keeping  their  eyes  on  the 
goal.  They  were  not  able  to  concentrate  all 
of  their  attention  on  their  speed.  The  blind 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  attention  to 
apeed  only  and  won  with  no  difficulty. 


DANtBURY  (CT.)  NEWS, 


Saturday,  sept.  1&  i$i$     . 

BUMD  CHECKER>UYER. 

Ben  Scully  of  New  York  to  be 
seen  at  South  St.  Grounds. 


Ben  Scully,  of  New  York,  a  famous 
blind  checker  player,  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  South  street  grounds  on  September 
28  in  an  outdoor  checker  game  if  the 
plans  of  the  promoters  of  the  contest 
mature.  Scully,  who  is  one  of  the  clev- 
erest checker  players  in  the  world  de- 
spite his  infirmity,  was  one  of  the  play- 
ers in  the  international  lawn  or  out- 
door checkers  match  which  was  held  in 
jKew  York  city  a  year  ago,  and  it  was 
due  largely  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
same  that  the  American  team  defeat- 
ed their  opponents,  the  foreign  team. 

Outdoor  or  lawn  checkers  is  .a  new 
game  and  the  manner  of  its  playing  i.s 
interesting.  Two  teams  of  five  players 
each  are  chosen  and  the  game  is  played 
with  a  canvas  twenty-two  feet  square 
as  a  checker  board.  But  thirty  seconds 
is  allowed  for  a  move  and  one  player 
on  each  of  the  teams  moves  alternately. 
All  the  difficult  problems  of  the  usua1. 
indoor  game  are  worked  out  on  the 
outdoor  board,  which  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  the  moves  can 
be  seen  by  a  large  number  of  people. 
The  checker  "men"  used  are  larga 
pieces  of  wood  shaped  after  the  manner 
of  the  usual  checker  "men"  with  con- 
venient handles  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  picked  up  by  the  members  of 
the  teams  and  transferred  from  one 
square  to  the  other.  Much  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  game  comes  from  the  fact 
that  each  player  is  required  to  move 
in  thirty  seconds  or  he  loses  his  move, 
A  timekeeping  referee  stands  near  the 
players  with  watch  in  hand  to  see  that 
they  keep  within  the  time  limit  in  their 
moves. 

Several  teams  are  being  organized  in 
this    city    for    the    game   at    the    South 
street  grounds,  and  it  is  also  expected 
jto  bring  to  this  city  .a  team  from  out 
jof  town  to  compete  with  a  local  team. 
: Besides  the  contest  between  the  team*, 
Ben  Scully  will  work  out  a  number  of 
difficult  checker  problems   on   the  out- 
door board. 
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Sunday,    Sept.    14,    1913, 


BMfid  from  His  Birth,  i 
^HeEides  to  Hounds; 

■BWIdes,    Mr.    King's    Delicate  Touch! 
Enables  Him  to  Judge  Horses. 

Special  Cable  to  New  YorJc  American. 

London,  Sept.  13. — Walker  King, 
of  Exeter,  blind  from  birth,  not  only 
takes  an  ardent  interest  In  all  out- 
door sports,  but  rides  regularly  to 
hounds. 

Very  recently  he  rode  at  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Som- 
erset staghounds  on  Exmoor. 

So  infinitely  delicate  is  Mr.  King's 
sense  of  touch  that  he  is  an  admir- 
able judge  of  horses  and  cattle.  By 
running  his  hand  over  a  horse  Mr. 
King  can  detect  all  its  points  and 
faults. 

Besides,  he  is  a  keen  politician 
has  thrice  stood  for  Parliament 
Liberal,   but  unsuccessfully. 


iah  arJ0 
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Monday,  Sept,  15,  1913. 


Two  BlSff  cftti"fim«to  £**sli 

Two  blinf*  girls*  who  were  V*BS  ln 
Dedham  Sunday  afternoon  w**^  their 
physician,  Dr.  Fred  Spooner  of  133  Emerson 
street,  South  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Spooner 
were  badly  frightened  when  the  Spooner 
automobile  was  in  collision  with  the  car 
of  Walter  M.  Briggs  of  Highland  street. 
Dedham.  The  cars  we-e  damaged  but  tne 
occupants  were  not  hurt. 

Jeremiah  J.  Day,  a  Salem  police  n- 
epector,  was  knocked  down  by  an  auto- 
mobile driven  by  his  brother-in-law,  J.  1 . 
Desmond,  in  Salem  Sunday  evening  He 
was  removed  to  the  Salem  Hospital  and 
examination  showed  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  wound  in  his  head,  and  bruises  on 
his  body. 


•7TT»pOT\T  (Conn.)    nsLEtj^AM 


Friday,  Sept.  J9,  1913.        S&uM&l 

BLIND   MUSIC   TEACHER 

ENTERTAINS  HOUSE  PARTY. 

Professor  Vingenze  Progaggini,  the 
blind  music  teacher  of  piano  and 
flute,  lately  arrived  from  th,s  Naples 
institute,  Italy,  was  the  honor  guest 
of  Gus  Meyers  at  the  latter's  home, 
886  Broad  street,  last  night. 

Tlhe  evening  was  spent  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner,  the  professor  rend- 
ering many  beautiful  selections  on  the 
piano  and  solos  on  the  flute.  Miss 
Adeline  Meyers.  Master  Gustave  Mey- 
ers and  Gus  Meyers  held  the  large 
gathering  spell-bound  by  a  piano, 
violin  and  trombone  selection. 

The  professor  has  been  blind  since 
infancy  and  experts  declare  his  play- 
ing on  the  piano  is  wonderful.  At 
a  later  date,  he  will,  give  a  concert 
that  will  be  a  treat  to  all  music  lovers. 
After  the  entertainment,  refresh- 
ments were,  served  by   :.Irs.    Meyer. 
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Grinnell  Bros. 

MICHIGAN'S  LEADING  MUSIC  HOUSE 


HOME  OF  THE  RENOWNED 

STEI  N  WAY    PIANO 


Branch  Store:     219  N.  Washington  Ave. 
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Saturday,  Sept,  20,  181*. 

BUND  CHECKER  PLAYER. 

World's  Champion  Will  Partici- 
pate in  Local  Match. 

Ben.  Scully,  the  blind  checker  play- 
er, it  was  announced  to-day,  will  take 
part  in  the  lawn  checker  match  at  the 
South  street  baseball  grounds  on  bun- 
day,   September  28. 

Mr.  Scully  is  acclaimed  as  the  world  a 
champion  blind  checker  player,  and  M 
has  participated  in  matches  in  various 
countries.  He  will  probably  come  to 
Danbury  the  day  before  the  match. 

L.  Ginsberg,  of  Brooklyn,  who  too* 
part  in  the  international  lawn  checker 
match  in  New  York,  February  20,  1912, 
wiH.  'so  take  part  in  the  match  here, 
it  is      cpected. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  is 
desirous  of  having  women  of  Danbury 
and  vicinity  take  part,  and  any  woman 
desiring  to  enter  may  do  so  by  sending 
her  name  to  Newman  Jones,  at  tne 
Hotel  Green. 

yffiU..    FA-.    rNOUTKBR    IWtt 


Ssturuay,   Sept.  20,   1913. 

NOBLES  GO  TOJMORE  TODAY 

1300  Local  &n  lu  Temple  Member. 
In  Farty 

j^all  of  Potentate  W . 

the  nobles  oi  Lm  Lu 

e  here  today  for  Atlan- 

participate    in    the    annual 

fpaat\>f  AhMoolah.  „■„,«, 

Th?  ceremony,  held  under  fee  auspices 

If^nrr,      It  coWmorates  the  resto- 

Sfel  TOES  "&%  -o 

expects  to  have  i-v  Kendrick  will  be 
Stated1*  CMeffiban  Charles  SBau- 
Sd  iifataat  Eabban  Harman  S.  Neill. 
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Friday,  Sept.  26,  1913. 

EYES  OF  13-YEAR-OLD 
BOY  TURN  TO  STONE 


Vw«mi 
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soflD  RAPIDS,  Mich.,  Sept.  26.— 
Benjamin  Wood,  thirteen  years  old,  of 
this  city,  has  gone  to  the  Michigan 
School  for  t;hc  Bliftd^t  Lansing,  be- 
cause his  «y«™f*fi  ^^years 
c+nnP  through  petrification,  *  or  >  e«» 
he  has  been  slowly  losing  his  oye- 
slghThls  condition  puzzling  the  spe- 

°  Local     physicians    were    asked    to 

Ss^  tea hlm] 


TOKWALK.    &T.)    Hft'"* 


Friday,  Sept.  2S»  ^10. 

^TISTS  COMING. 

'•Generous  applause  greeted  ■ John 
and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind  ^ 
who    presented    an    excellent    concert 

wlh  Pthe     handicapped     couple     and 
the    capacity    audience    STO**    *•» 
roundly    after    each    number,    all      o. 
which   were  highly   deserving  of     toe 
appreciation    given    them.  -Ha xtiora 
Courant.      Mr.    and    Mmb    ^Cay    Will 
appear   at   Lockwood's     ^11     Sunday 
evening   and   it  is  expected   tl.at   t'.e 
win  be  greeted   here  by  a   large  audi- 
ence     hoeil   people   have  taken   con- 
stable   interest   in    the    couple  ajrf 
are   doing   everything   to    make     then 
visit,  to   Xorwalk   a   successtul   one. 


... 
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Friday,  Sept.  26,  19*3. 


nissiqf\af  In- 

ler    Jlroiding 

rid/  free    of 


The  Public  Service  Commis 
diana  has  entered  an  order 
that  th(>  blind-  may  not 
charge  on  street  cars  in  cities  in  In- 
diana hereafter.  The  order  of  the  Com- 
mission was  entered  on  a  petition  from 
residents  of  Terre  Haute  calling-  atten- 
tion to  the  practice  of  the  company  in 
Terre  Haute  of  allowing  blind  persons 
to  ride  free  on  the  street  cars.  The  rail- 
way tracks  and  crossings  at  grade  in 
that  city  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  for  blind  persons 
to  travel  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another  except  on  the  street  cars. 

The  order  of  the  commission  states 
that  the  term  "blind,"  as  used  in  th« 
petition,  evidently  referred  to  a  class  of 
citizens  and  not  to  a  body  of  inmates 
of  any  "eleemosynary  or  charitable  in- 
stitution." free  transportation  being  al- 
lowed   to    the    latter    under    the    utilities 

£LCt. 

"The  blind  can  not  be  included  in  th« 
class  of  destitute  or  homeless  persons, 
the  order  said  in  denying  the  petition. 
"The  purpose  of  the  Legislature  is  to 
prevent  public  utilities  for  any  purpose 
from  extending  gratuities  in  the  way  of 
service  or  commodity  at  the  expense  of 
the  patrons  who  pay  for  their  service." 
[Electric  Railway  Journal 
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Sunday,   Sept.   28,   1913. 

IVhrre    T'lint^*1, ""    Ride    Lions. 

j I  frhaj.*"  the    blind    weave    cane    seats 
(forTnairs.  make  brooms,  operate  type- 
writing     machines,      tend      telephone 
switchboards,      and     do     efficiently     a 
score    and    more    of    tasks    for    which 
those  blessed   with   vision  would  think 
sight   essential,   everybody   knows:   but 
how   is  that   higher  appetite  that  con- 
sumes every  man  for  knowledge  of  the 
world   about  him   satisfied   in   the  case 
of  those  who  sit  in  darkness?     Arc  all 
of  them  like  those  famous  philosophers 
who    examined     an    elephant     Cot"    the 
benefit  of  posterity   and   whose  conclu- 
sions   are    embalmed    in    imperishable 

verse? 

Decidedly,      no.        The      .Sunderland 
Public     Libraries.     Museum     aad     Art 
Uallery  has  as  iis  librarian  and  direc- 
tor  Mr.   .1.   A.  Charlton   Okas,  who  at 
the    Hull    Conference    of  Museums    in 
July     made    a     report,     with     illustra- 
tions,   on    the    efforts    that     have    been 
made   to   impress  on    the   minds  of   the 
blind    the    physical    outlines    and    pro- 
portions   of    various    eminent     men,    of 
beasts   and    birds,    and    of    the    human 
anatomy      as    expressed    in    the  -skele- 
ton.     For  a  long  time  books  and  music 
scores  for  the  blind  have  been  a  regu- 
lar pari  of  the  equipment  of  the  Sun- 
derland    institution,     and     about      six 
years  ago  Mr.  G.   I.    WaLKEB,   the  coun- 
cil   school    teacher    or    blind    children, 
himself    blind     from    youth,     remarked 
the  difficulty  <>f  developing  the  imagi- 
nations  of    his   charges  correctly.     He 
pointed     out     that,     however    carefully 
the  children    were    instructed   that   the 


model  of  a  cow  they  held  was  one- 
fortieth  the  size  of  the  cow  itself, 
they  conceived  Bos  in  the  general  di- 
mensions of  a  kitten.  Only  by  hand- 
ling eould  the  ap'<  ropriate  mental 
image  be  educed.  T  us  handicapped, 
how  could  the  child /en  know  a  lion 
as  other  than  a  mouse,  a  flamingo  as 
differing  from  a  canary? 

The  experiment  of  exhibiting  the 
museum  specimens  to  the  blind  was 
undertaken  after  careful  preparation. 
Sunday  afternoons  were  chosen  for 
their  visits  to  the  galleries.  One 
guide  was  necessary  for  each  visitor, 
and  that  guide  must  be  intelligent  and 
of  sympathetic  disposition.  Interest- 
ing as  the  study  of  pictures  must  have 
been,  the  excursion  Into  natural  history 
brought  the  more*  surprising  concrete 
results.  The  specimens  were  taken 
from  the  cases,  so  that  they  might  be 
handled,  and  competent  lecturers  de- 
scribed them.  How  wide  a  field  was 
covered  is  indicated  in  the  list  of 
beasts,  birds  and  reptiles  shown: 

"Beasts  :  Chimpanzee,  Hedgehog,  Lion. 
Lioness  and  Cubs,  Tiger,  Polar  Bear,  Wolf, 
Badger,  Otter,  Pine  Marten,  Rat,  Squirrel, 
Beaver,  Field  Vole,  Gazelle,  Fallow  Deer, 
Seal,  Walrus,  Narwhal's  Tusk,  Head  of 
Spanish  Bull,  Head  of  a  Sheep  (Ram), 
Horns  of  Elk,  Kudu  and  Gemsbok. 

"Reptiles:  Crocodile  (Nile),  small; 
Loggerhead  Turtle,  Python  (African), 
Snake. 

"Fishes:  Blue  Shark,  Sawfish,  Plaice. 
Salmon,  Porcupine   (Globe  Fish). 

"Shells :     Various. 

"Starfishes :     Various.  » 

"Geology:  Fossil  Tree,  Local  Concre- 
tions, &c. 

"Birds :  Eagle,  Sparrowhawk.  Barn 
Owl,  Kingfisher,  Cuckoo.  Bullfinch,  Mag- 
pie, Corncrake,  Woodcock,  Common  Cur- 
lew, Rook,  Raven,  Lapwing,  Humming 
Bird,  Mallard  Duck,  Herring -Gull.  Black 
Headed  Gull,  Swan,  Albatross,  Pelican, 
King  Penguin,  Stork,  Flamingo.  Kiwi  (Ap- 
teryx).  Emu,  Turkey,    Partridge. 

"Birds'  Eggs:  Wren.  Thrush.  Ostrich, 
and  casts  of  the  Aepyornis  and  Great 
Auk. 

"Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs  :  Thrush,  Spar- 
row, Blackbird,  Goldfinch.'' 

An  interesting  incident  was  the  rev- 
elation of  the  safety  with  which  the 
blind  may  be  entrusterX^with  the  han- 
dling of  even  delicate  fabrVs: 

"A  reminder  that  the  birds,  unlike  the 
animals,  depend  upon  two  legs,  and  that 
the  hands  should  be  passed  carefully  from 
the  head  downward  to  the  tail  or  feet, 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  even  the  slightest 
damage." 

Of  the  impression  produced  on  these 
visitors  to  a  new  world  Mr.  Deas 
says: 

"Many  of  the  comments  were  interest- 
ing, occasionally  amusing,  but  never  ab- 
surd ;  and  suggested  numerous  impres- 
sions for  notes  on  the  psychology  of  the 
subject. 

"It  was  interesting  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestions and  connections  set  up  in  the 
minds  of  many.  With  several  of  the 
adults,  and  more  especially  the  children, 
the  handling  of  the  albatross  was  an  im- 
mediate reminder  of  'The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner'  ;  special  attention  was 
aroused  in  consequence,  and  quotations 
were  showered  upon  the  impassive  speci- 
men. 


"The  ivory  feeling  of  the  narwhal's 
tusk  immediately  suggested  to  one  woman, 
blind  from  birth,  similarity  to  the  ivory 
knob  of  her  umbrella,  and  caused  her  to 
handle  her  treasure  with  curiosity  as  she 
left  the  building. 

"The  statement  that  the  color  of  the 
polar  bear  changes  from  white  to  cream 
with  advancing  years  induced  one  person 
to  ask  how  nearly  such  a  change  com- 
pared with  the  appearance  of  the  hair 
of  an  elderly  human  being. 

"Another  found  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  the  bear's  coat  was  similar  in  color 
to  a  scarf  which  she  was  wearing. 

"Several  expressed  surprise  that  the 
head  of  the  walrus  and  the  bear  felt  out 
of  proportion  with  the  size  of  its  body, 
while  another  commented  on  the  small- 
ness  of  the  eyes  of  these  two  large  ani- 
mals." 

We  doubt  whether  persons  of  normal 
sight  would  comment  more  intelligently 
on  the  denizens  of  a  newly  revealed  won- 
der world.  Mr.  Deas  records  that  the 
novel  fields  of  speculation  and  interest 
notably  elevated  the  plane  of  thought 
and  conversation  among  the  blind  and 
contributed  materially  to  an  increased 
tidiness  in  personal  appearance.  How 
careful  the  visitors  to  the  gallery  were 
is  testified  by  the  fact  that  although 
"two  or  three  hundred  objects  were 
handled  and  despite  the  fact  that  each 
one  was  examined  by  about  fifty  adults 
and  juveniles,  nothing  was  soiled  or 
broken  except  three  duplicate  eggs  of 
the   common    types." 

The  pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Deas's 
description  of  this  most  interesting  ex- 
periment is  printed  contains  a  number 
of  photographs  showing  progress  in 
detail.  The  children  with  the  strange 
birds  irresistibly  recall  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," and  one  picture,  of  a  little 
girl  in  this  odd  company,  would  indeed 
serve  as  a  supplementary  illustration 
for  that  immortal  work.  Half  a  dozen 
sturdy  boys  mounted  a  lion,  and  one,  we 
lake  it.  remarked  :  "Now  we  know  how 
lug  a  lion  is,  but  we  couidn'.t  ride  a  live 
one.  could  we;'"  The  pathos  of  the 
question  "Is  this  what  children  see  at 
the  zoo?"  propounded  by  one  of  two 
infants  industriously  measuring  ,a  bear, 
is  relieved  by  the  thought  that  some- 
thing at  least  has  been  done  for  this 
unfortunate. 

More  explicitly  testifying  to  the 
knowledge  gained  through  these  visits 
to  the  galleries,  the  casts  made  subse- 
quently by  the  children  are  remark- 
able for  their  accuracy  and  verisimili- 
tude. They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  composed  of  models  from 
i he  bands  of  partially  blind  children, 
the  other  of  those  constructed  by  chil- 
dren blind  from  birth.  All  indicate  a 
surprisingly  clear  notion  of  the  con- 
formation of  the  articles  examined. 
The  congenitally  blind  reproduced  birds 
and  beasts,  eggs  and  starfish  and  a 
most  effective  looking  war  club,  accord- 
iug  to  the  print  before  us. 

Mr.  Deas  and  his  colleagues  have 
proved  that  museums  may  profitably  be 
opened  to  the  blind,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  future  course  of  an 
enterprise  that  in  the  Sunderland  mu- 
seum unquestionably  produced  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  projjrfw  of 
success. 
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Wednesday,   Oct.   1,    1913. 


BENJAMIN  SHAPIKO, 
"Who    was    deported    on    the    Franconia 
yesterday      because      total      blindness 
from  a  self-inflicted  bullet  wound  had 
made  him  a  public  charge. 

A  pathetic  incident  linked  with  the 
sailing  of  the  Cunard  liner  Franconia 
from  East  Boston  yesterday  was  the 
deportation  of  Benjamin  Shapiro,  20, 
who'  had  become  totally  blind  from  a 
self-inflicted  bullet  wound. 


GIRL   HAD  JILTED   HIM 

Shapiro  sought  death  because  his 
sweetheart  in  far  off  Russia  had  re* 
fused  to  join  him  in  this  country.  Her 
breaking  of  the  pledge  that  both  had 
made  on  the  day  he  set  sail  two  years 
ago  was  the  cause  of  his  attempted 
suicide. 

And  as  the  young  man  groped  his 
way  up  the  gang  plank  he  several 
times  asked  the  deporting  officer:  "Do 
you  believe  my  Anna  will  be  on.  hand  to 
greet  me  when  I  reach  Russia?" 

"Sure  she  will,"  replied  the  husky 
custodian,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  the 
Franconia  carried  Shapiro  from  this 
port,  so  that  the  State  would  be  re- 
lieved   of  a    public    charge. 

But  in  sotto  voice  the  officer  mur- 
mured : 

"Not  a  chance  in  the  world  of  the 
girl  being  on  hand."  s 


»AN?RTraY  (cr.">  NTiTP 


Thursday,    Oct,    2,    1913. 


TWO  BLIND  PLAYERS. 

To  Participate  in  Lawn  Check- 
er Match  at  South  St.  Sunday. 

Two  blind  players  will  participate  in 

the  lawn  checkers  match  which  will  be 

l.eid  at  the  South   street   grounds  nexl 

day.     Those  in   charge  of  the   tour- 


nament   have    received    word    from    Ben 
Scully,    of    Now    York    city,    the 

mpion    of,  the    world,    that    he    will 
It    on   hand    to   enter  the   n  .   and 

Fran  lieeker  pi 

5   Nichols   street,    this   city,    will   routes; 
world's     blind      hampionship 
mpt   was  made  to  s< 
M.    El.    Pomeroy,    of   ©inghamton, 
world's       checker       champion,    for    the 
matches,  but  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  Pomeroy  this  morning  statins  that 
on   account   of   pressure  ss   it 

would    be   impossib]  lim       to     be 

present. 

Entries  from  women  who  want  to 
1  participate  in  the  women's  matches 
are  being  received  by  Newman  Jonefe 
at  the  Hotel  Green.  Among  those  who 
have  already  signified  their  intention 
of  taking  part  in  these  matches  are 
stated  to  be:  Miss  Marion  Smith,  Miss 
Catherine  Brennan,  Miss  May  Cuff. Miss 
Florence  Cuff  and  Miss  Hazel  Keane, 
of  this  city,  and  Miss  Ruth  Magnus,  of 
JEethel 


Thursday,    Oct.    2,    1913. 

BLIND  DANCER  PLANS 

SERIES  OF  SOCIALS 


,    Guy  H 
fcpent  la; 


3tiy  H.  Rogers,  a  blind  dancer,  who 
j>ent  last  season  in  and  about  Man- 
chester, is  back  again  and  .  will  con- 
duct a  series  of  panties  this  month 
end  next  The  first  will  take  place 
Wednesday  evening  in  Odd  Fellows' 
hall. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  native  of  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  is  29  years  old.  For 
eight  years  'he  Was  manager  of  the 
Commonwealth  stables  in  Booston  and 
studied  to  -be  a  veterinary  surgeon 
1  his    summer      he     was    at    Salisbury 


SYRACUSE,    N. 


Wednesday, 
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BUND  CHECKER  PLAYER  CAN 
A  "SEE"  EVERY  MOVE  ON  BOARD 

George  W.  Hawley  Proficient  at  Difficult  Game  Despite  A  Mic- 
tion— An  Adept  at  "Mental  Gymnastics" — Sight- 
less Twenty-nine  Years. 


"I  ani  playing  a  few  games  of  checkers 
at  lawn  festivals  and  similar  outdoor  en- 
tertainments this  summer  just  to  show 
how  the  game  is  played  my  way,'  ox- 
plained  George  W.  Hawley  of  No.  214 
St   Castle   street   yesterday. 

Mr.  Hawley  has  been  blind  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  yet  he  plays  checkers  with 
skill  calculated  to  challenge  the  best  ef- 
forts of  any  experienced  player  outside, 
the    professional    class. 

The  squares  of  Mr.  Hawley's  check'.r-j 
board  are  numbered,  and  by  calling 
numbers  his  opponent  indicates  each  play! 
the  blind  player  in  turn  directing  the- 
movement  of  his  "men''  by  the  numberj 
method. 

"My  eyesight  failed  completely  in  1881,"! 
said  Mi.  Hawley  yesterday.  "The  l^st 
printed  article  that  I  was  able  to  read 
was  an  account  of  the  nomination  of 
Grover  Cleveland  for  president.  At  that 
time  I  played  checkers  a  little.  But  my; 
real  interest  in  the  game  began  wh«u  1 
commenced  to  practice  a  system  of  play- 
ing by  'mental  vision'  and  calculation." 

Mental  Picture  of  Checker  Board. 

By  keeping  a  picture  of  the  checker- 
board in  his  mind  and  memorizing  each 
tiove  as  it  is  made,  Mr.  Hawley  can 
"see"  the  progress  of  the  contest  as 
clearly  as  though  his  eyes  were  per- 
forming their  natural  function. 

But  for  the  most  part,  he  said  yester- 
day, he  concentrates  his  "vision"  on  the 
particular  problem  in  hand,  and  does  not 
carry  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  -the 
entire   board. 

In  addition  to  checker  playing,  Mr.  Haw- 
ley devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  what 
he  calls  "mental  gymnastics."  He  likes 
to  ramble  among  figures.  He  takes  pride 
in  the  fact— proved  by  demonstrations 
yesterday— that  when  a  person  tells  him 
the  cube  of  any  number  up  to  100  he 
extract  the  cube  root  in  less  than 
a  minute. 

Befoi-e  losh  .'at,  Mr.   Haw]  y  was 


a  school  teacher.  He  taught  in  Oswego 
county  and  was  principal  of  the  Fayette- 
ville    High    School   in   18S0-1. 

"Sees"  the  Whole  World. 

"1  was  especially  interested  in  geog- 
raphy, and  find  pleasure  and  profit  in 
maintaining  that  interest  even  now,"  he 
said.  "When  the  press  dispatches  in  The 
Post-Standard  are  read  to  me  each  morn- 
ing, there  is  before'  my  mental  vision  a 
map  of  the  whole  world,  and  this,  of 
course,  add  greatly  to  my  appreciation  of 
current   events." 

As  an  example  of  the  scope  and  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Hawley's  knowledge  of 
geography  it  is  stated  tha\  he  can  tell 
in  an  instant  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  any  place   of  importance  on   earth. 

Mr.  Hawley  is  a  widower  and  lives 
alone.  He  explains  his  unusual  gifts 
along  the  lines  described  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  "a  developed  imagination,  trained 
memory  and  a  naturally  analytical  mind." 


\  «■ 
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HARTFORD    (CONfNn    TTMJBS 


WD  INSTRUCTOR  NOW 
ORKING  FOR  2  DEGREES 

- 

rmoefy  Teaches  at  University  and  at  Same  Time  Prepares 
Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music-Reads  C nor- 
xcter  by  Voice— No  Trouble  to  Keep  Order  in  Class. 


.lthough  blind,  George  M.  Carmody 
instructor  in  French  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
.-sity,  and  at  the  same  time  is  study- 
j  for  two  degrees.  He  was  graduated 
>m  the  Liberal  Arts  College  in  1912 
d  was  appointed  assistant  instructor 
the  romance  languages  department, 
i  is  now  working  for  the  degree  of 
chelor  of  music  in  the  College  of  Fine 
ind   master   of  arts  at   the  Liberal 

rts  College. 

Mr.   Carmody   has   been   blind   since   he 
i    year   old,   but   he    has   gained    an 
lucation    that    would    be    a    credit    to 
lany  young  men  without  his  affliction. 
He  is  an  optimist,   a  keen   student   of 
uman    nature    and    a    genial    good    fel- 
>w.     His  is  the  kind  of  optimism   that 
»d    him    to    say    yesterday:      "The    loss 
f    the   precious   sense   of   sight   has   re- 
ulted  in  the  development  of  other  pow- 
rs  that  I  might  never  have  possessed." 
Mr.   Carmody   was   found   yesterday   at 
he    Commons    Club    in    Ostrom    avenue 
it   his   piano,   studying    Alexander    Guil- 
nonfs    first    sonata,    a     difficult     organ 
imposition.      Spread    before     him     was 
the   music,   not   the   kind  a   person   ordi- 
narily sees,   but  a  mysterious   collection 
of  raised  dots  known  as   the   New   York 
point  system  of  reading   music  for   the 
blind. 

Plays  With  Aid  of  Dots. 
Touching  lightly  the  maze  of  dots,  Mr. 
Carmody  played  easily  and  with  deli- 
cate expression.  When  his  visitor  was 
announced,  the  musician  advanced  with 
that  assurance  of  the  person  who  sees 
with  the  mind  and  takes  instant  in- 
ventory of   his   guests. 

It  has  been  contended,"  said  he,  "that 
because   the   sightless   instructor   cannot 
see  his  class  he  cannot  maintain  proper 
discipline.      I    have   as-    yet   to    find    that 
this   is   true.     I   have   taught   music   for 
several    years,    and    I    have    been    teach- 
ing at  the  University  since  my   gradua- 
tion in  1912,  and  at  no  time  have  I  been 
e  to  preserve  discipline. 
"In  the  first  place,  teaching  is  largely 
a   matter   of    personality.      If    you    incur 
the  respect  of  your  students   you  have 
won    the   battle.      I    don't    mean    to    say 
that  the  blind  can  successfully  teach  in 
graded    schools.      Whether    they    can    or 
I   would  not  care  to   say. 
"Jn      college,      where      students      have 
reached    manhood    and    womanhood,    dis- 
cipline  becomes   a   different   problem.     I 
have   always   been   able  to   note  any    in- 
ion   of   the    rules.      For   instance,   if 
one  or  more  of  my  students  forget  them- 
selves   so    far    as    to    talk    during    class 
I  hours,     I     can     instantly     tell    who     the 
violator  is  and   restore  quiet.     I  do  not 
expect  respect  because  of  my  affliction, 
but    because   1    merit   it   and   am    in   au- 
thority.    I   have  always  received  it,   be- 
e  I  have  sought  to  be  worthy  of  it." 
Judges  Person  by  Voice. 
Mr.    Carmody    does    not    regret   his    in- 
ability  to  take  note  of  personal  appear- 
ances.      "The    blind    judge     persons     by 
different  standards,"   he  said.      "Whether 
a   person  of  either   sex   is   personally  at- 
tractive  or   not"  never    becomes    a   ques- 


tion   with    me.      I    judge    them    by    their 
voices  and   their   conversation. 

"A  woman,  for  instance,  may  be  pretty 
to  look  upon,  but  may  be  devoid  of 
character,  education  or  talent.  If  there 
is  nothing  but  beauty,  it  is  fleeting,  and, 
therefore,  of  comparatively  small  value 
in  the  great  scheme  of  life.  If  she  is 
good  and  useful  to  her  fellowmen.  then 
what  matters  it  whether  she  is  hand- 
some or  plain?" 

Since  he  has  been  in  this  city  he  has 
had  a  subscription  ■  agency  for  maga- 
zines. The  money  from  this  business, 
together  with  what  he  earns  teaching 
music  and  French,  amounts  to  a  sub- 
stantial income  every  year.  All  business 
letters  he  writes  himself  on  a  typewriter. 
He  has  another  machine  with  which 
he  writes  the  code  language  for  his  own, 
use.  ^^ 

tBOCBXOBS  (MASS.)  HNTUSM>RTS'E 


Friday,  Oct.  10,  1913.      • 

Fell  Into  Cellar 

of  Bryant  Building 

W.  H.  McCarthy,  Blind  Pianist, 
Not  Seriously  Hurt. 

William  H.  McCarthy  of  the  firm  of 
Beal  &  McCarthy,  32  Main  street, 
who  is  blind,  walked  into  the  cellar 
beneath  the  Bryant  building,  Main  and 
Centre  streets,  shortly  after  2:15 
yesterday  afternoon  and  fell  a  dis- 
tance of  about  15  feet  on  the  bricks 
and  debris.  Fortunately  he  did  not 
sustain  serious  injuries. 

He  was  able  to  go  to  the  store  with 
the  assistance  of  friends  and  there  it 
was  found  that  he  had  injured  his 
leg  and  one  arm  and  suffered  numer- 
ous cuts  and  bruises. 

The  Bryant  building  is  being  re- 
paired and  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  opened  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  rails  that  have  been  there  had 
been  removed  at  this  time  as  the  men 
are  taking  out  the  big  bank  safes.  Mr 
McCarthy,  who  was  alone,  stepped  di- 
rectly off  the  edge  and  fell.  He  land- 
ed on  his  feet. 


blind 
-y    at 


Csturday,   Oct.   11,    1913. 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  bl 
musicians,  will  sing  the  offertory 
the  Church-  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
Sunday  morning,  at  the  10:30  service, 
and  Wednesday  evening  will  give  an 
entertainment  and  concert  at  the  par- 
ish house,  for  which  purpose  a  hall 
has  been  provided  by  the  Rev.  Simon 
Forestier,  rector  of  the  church. 


tew  ,t.->rit    vmnx. 


*atur*ay,    0*t.    11,    '.;Hfc 

I    /i  Col.    Alfred    W.    Jones. 

|  VS^Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  10. — Col.  Alfred  T\ 
Jones,    80   years  old,   died  late   last  nigh 
in    his    home    here    of    septic    pnuemonia 
Col.  Jones  was  blh^d-  for  forty-five   years 
He  studied  law  m'the  University  of  Vir 
ginia    and    was    Colonel    on    the    staff    oi 
Gen.   Sterling  Price,   Confederate.      At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  practised  law  in  New 
York.     He  was  once  vice-president  of  trr; 
Pennsylvania  lines,  and  was  second  vice- 
president  of  the  W  stern  Union  Telegraph 
Company.      He   also   served   two   terms   in 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature.     He  went  to 
Virginia   in    1S79    and    was    twice    elected 
to  Congress.  .. 


?OMERVTLLE    (MASS,)    IOI7R] 


Friday,  Oct.  17,  1913. 

P      BLIND  HUMORIST  COMING. 

Washington  Coles,  the  blind  humorist 
wall  be  the  chief  attraction  nT^rT'TnTertain- 
ment   to  be   held   next  Wednesday  evening 


WASHINGTON  COLES. 


at  Flint  street  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in    the   interest    of   the   Men's  brotherhood. 

Wherever  this  unique  entertainer  ap- 
pears his  audiences  exchange  scowls  and 
wrinkles  for  smiles  amd  laughter.  Besides 
monologues  and  character  sketches  he  has 
a  wonderfully  funny  series  of  puppet  dia- 
logues which  have  given  his  auditors  a 
veritable  climax  of  merriment. 

The  programme  will  also  contain  some 
excellent  musical  numbers. 


<!>* 
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Tuesday. 

Oct.   14,   W.$, 

BLIND  AiVO  THE  CCHRENOY, 
CfflUig,uii  Oct.  a.— [Editor  of  The  Tribune.! 
—The  Mutual  Aid  Association  of  the  Blind, 
lose  headquarter*,  are  at  811  Masonic  tem* 
has  just  sent  a  resolution  to  the  treasury 
department  indorsing  the  proposed  change 
in  the  currency  of  this  country,  the  change 
having  for  its  object  the  making  of  the  varl* 
ous  denomination  of  bills  in  varying  sizes. 
Such  a  change  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  th4 
blind  of  this  country. 

The  S.  and  M.  A.  A.  of  the  Blind  is  an  om 
ganization  all  of  whose  sixty  members  ara 
'blind,  and  most  of  whom  are  in  busine-os  in 
Chicago.  It  represents  the  blind  of  Illinois 
and  has  met  regularly  twice  a  month  at  8H 
Masonic  temple.  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  every  way  possible.         Porter  Rogers. 
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Sunday,  Oct.  19,  1913. 


f^     Money    for   the    Blind. 

Tif^Dlind  people  to  the  "two!" -Kansas 
Cities  have  prepared  a  memorial  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  asking  that 
he  currency  be  made  in  sizes  varying 
with  the  denominations.  This  currency 
-eform  is  desired  by  the  blind  folk  so 
:hat  men  cannot  cheat  them  with  paper 
Dills.  The  fingers  of  the  ordinary  blind 
man  are  trained  so  that  he  can  tell  the 
ienomination  of  a  coin  instantly,  but  the 
sightless  folk  are  dependent  on  the  hon- 
esty of  others  to  determine  the  value  ol 
paper  money.  And  they  say  there  are 
lots  of  dishonest  people,  who  tender  then: 
fl  bills  for  those  of  larger  denomination 
The  memorial  was  written  at  the  homt 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Tralle,  where  the  annua 
meeting  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blint 
Association  was  held.— Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal.. 


OcXob^    %>&„    )ai\3. 


A    Music    LotIiik    Blind    Lafly 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  desire  to  bring  the  case  of  an  eighty- 
year-old  blind  lady  of  my  acquaintance  to 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Tran- 
script. She  is  quite  sprightly  still  and  al- 
ways exquisitely  neat  in  appearance,  doing 
everything  possible  for  herself,  but  more 
and  more  shut  in  from  lack  of  proper  care 
and  companionship.  As  she  was  a  verlta-  j 
ble  Lady  Bountiful  in  Brookline  during  her 
active  years,  it  seems  one  of  the  inscru- 
table mysteries  that  she  should  not  now 
be  more  fortunately  situated,  considering 
her  years  and  affliction. 

When  I  was  talking  with  her  recently  I 
asked  her  if  there  was  anything  she  could 
thoroughly  enjoy.  She  replied  :  "If  I 
could  only  be  taken  to  the  Symphony  Con- 
cert once  a  week  I  think  it  would  give  me 
lasting  pleasure ;  I  have  always  been  so 
fond  of  music."  So  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  if  some  kind  person  owning  an  auto- 
mobile wanted  to  undertake  a  charity  of 
this  sort  here  was  a  blessed  opportunity.  I 
will  answer  all  necessary  inquiries  and 
further  the  arrangement  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  A.  R.   s. 

Telephone   Brookline   2201-M. 
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Wednesday,      ...   29, 


BLIND  ARTISTS  TO 

ENTERTAIN  HERE 


NMMMMMMMI  ■■-  m 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  artists, 
will  give  a  concert  and  entertainment 
tomorrow  evening  at  8  o'clock  in  War- 
ner hall,  in  their  program  of  eight  num- 
bers is  included  piano  and  vocal  selec- 
tions, and  character  sketches  of  a  high 
order  in  costume.  Mr.  McCay's  imperson- 
ations, especially  of  a  "Bashful  Man" 
and  "The  Schoolboy's  Attempt  to  Recite 
a  Poem,"  are  unusually  amusing.  Miss 
'McCay  has  a  rich  eoiprano  voice  and  her 
brother  an  equally  effective  baritone.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  manner  in  which 
these  two  blind  persons  perform  on  the 
piano  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful. 
Thev  both  have  a  rich  sense  of  humor, 
in  spite  of  their  affliction,  which  per- 
vades the  entire  tone  of  their  entertain- 
ment, and  are  eminently  worth  while 
hearin"' 


PPTT^VmfD    CM-ASS.)    V^rvJ 


Thursday,    Oct.    SO,    1913. 


William     H,   Cranston,    Blind 

Chaplain,  Struck  by  Auto- 

mobile  on  Fenn  Street. 

William  H.  Oraastoa  of  182  Fcnn 
i  1 1 1  i  (^Jjliinl  iitwplMMi  of  Rockwell  post, 
(i.  A.  R.,  was  run  into  by  an  automo- 
bile driven  by  Dr.  Hugh  B.  Roney  on 
Fenn  street  about.  0  o'clock  last  even- 
hag  and  was  painfully  but  not  serious- 
ly injured. 

Mr.  Cranston,  who  is  an  active  lncm- 
hW*  of  the  Methodist  church,  had  been 
attending  the  regular  Wednesday  even- 
ing4 prayer  meeting  at  the  church  and 
npoxt  leaving  the  edifieo  lie  started 
■icroi'S  the  street  towards  the  post  office. 
It  -wtts  a  path  that  be  bad  always 
trareu'ed,  as  he  lives  on  the  .south  side 
of  Feim  street.  When  be  was  almost 
across  the  street  he  heard  an  automo- 
bile conving  towards  him  and  quickened 
hisst.ep.  .boping  to  reach  the  sidewalk. 
He  did  rv?ach  the  sidewalk  and  it  was 
while  on  the  walk  that  lie  was  struck 
and  knocked  over  the  <nirbms  on  the 
kwn  abouft,  the  post  office  Dr.  Roney 
m  trving  to  avoid  hbrtmg  Mr.  Gmnfltoa 
had  steered  his  car  om  the  aidewalk  and 
if  the  blind  chaplain  had  not  fcastenett 
his    steps,    he   would      not      have   been 

8t  T^hT  oar  was  goinC  slowly  when  the 
accident  ocSred*  s^ that  Mr  Cranston 
TO  5S  thrown  any  distance  Dr.  Roney 
Tad  tried  to  stop  the  car  when  be  saw 
IS?  Kent  could  not  be  avoided,  but 
'hi  machine  had  no*  ccttre  to  a  complete 
j?o»  Mr.  Cranston  sustained  no  broken 
v^«.  hut  his  left  aiakle  was  injured 
t was  Ms  right  hip,  Mide  and  shoulder. 
•t>r  -Rxmev  volunteered  to  carry  him  to 
££'  home  in  his  automobile,  but  Mr. 
Oinston.    declined,    preferring    to   walk, 


«s  he  was  afraid  the  shock  of  seeing 
him  carried  home  in  an  automobile 
would  be  dangerous  tot  Mrs.  Cranston, 
who  is  not  in  the  best  <rf  health.  Cue 
of  his  neighbors  assisted  Mr.  Cranston 
to  his  home.  He  was  able  to  be  about 
the   house  today. 

About  one  year  ago  he  met  with  a 
!«imilar  accident  at  the  same  spot  and  at 
that  time  was  more  seriously  injured. 
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Blind  Doctor  is  Expert  Typist 

No  physical  disability  seems  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  typist  who  is  determined 
to  succeed.  The  remarkable  story  of 
an  armless  girl  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is 
earning  her  living  on  the  Remington 
Typewriter,  will  be  told  in  an  early  issue 
of  Remington  Notes. 

Another  notable  case  is  Dr.  Jacob  W. 
Bolotin,  a  blind  physician  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  as  attending  physician  at 
the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  of  the  Denning 
Asylum,  Chicago.  Dr.  Bolotin,  who  is 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  is  a  remark- 
able man  in  many  ways.  He  is  the  first 
blind  man  who  ever  took  the  four  years' 
course  in  medicine  and  passed  the  present  I 
Illinois  examination  for  medicine  and  I 
I  surgery.  He  named  nearly  500  out  of 
600  men  in  his  class,  just  by  shaking  hands 
with  them. 

He  has  examined  3500  patients  at  the 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Hospital  in  the 
last  fourteen  months,  and  less  than  50  of  | 
them  knew  he  was  blind.  His  diagnosis 
is  made  wholly  by  touch.  It  is  stated 
that  he  can  give  the  exact  temperature 
by  the  feel  of  the  skin,  and  the  exact 
pulse  count  without  the  aid  of  a  watch. 
Dr.  Bolotin  was  at  one  time  a  type- 
writer salesman,  finding  his  way  without 
assistance,  and  making  a  good  living. 
He  is  an  expert  touch  typist,  although  it  is 
said  that  he  cannot  write  his  own  name 
with  pen  or  with  pencil. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  typist,  these 
last-named  facts  are  the  most  significant 
of  all.  Certainly  the  typewriter  does 
represent  a  tremendous  advance  over  the 
pen  and  pencil'  not  in  speed  and  legibility 
only,  but  in  other  ways  as  well.  Already 
it  has  proved  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to 
thousands  of  blind  people  who  could 
never  write  in  any  other  way. 

And  that  reminds  us:  The  blind  not 
only  owe  a  debt  to  the  typewriter,  but 
every  typist  owes  a  debt  to  the  blind. 

Who  were  those  who  first  taught  the 
typist  what  the  words  "Touch  Typing" 
mean? 

Answer:     The  blind. 
For  them  it  was  the  only  way,  and  their 
example  has  proved  that  for  every  typist 
it  is   the  best  way. 
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BLIND,  BUT  A  PROOFREADER. 

* 

Catherine  A.  McGirr  Uses  a  Typewriter,  Enjoys  Music 
and  Dancing,  Although  Totally  Blind  and  Deaf — 
Dictionary  Fascinating  Reading  to  Her. 


MISS      KATHERINE     A.     McGIRR, 
Noting   Proof  Corrections  or.  the  Typewriter. 


If  you  were  in  a  place  of  midnight 
silence,  where  no  sound  nor  any  ray  of 
light  could  find  its  way,  you  might  put 
out  your  hand  and  grasp,  the  hand  of 
one  nearest  and  dearest  to  you,  and 
she  or  he  probably  would  fail  to  per- 
ceive your  identity. 

In  the  office  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  there  is  a  young 
woman  who  needs  only  to  clasp  your 
hand  to  be  able  to  recognize  you  for  all 
time.  She  is  Katherine  A.  McGirr,  abso- 
lutely blind,  absolutely  deaf,  but  gifted 
with  so  extraordinary  a  sense  of  touch 
that  some  of  those  who  have  examined 
her  believe  her  to  be  in  some  ways 
more  remarkable  than  Helen  Keller. 

She  stretches  out  her  hand  and  clasps 
the  hand  of  a  new  acquaintance  in  a 
peculiar  fashion  that  seems  to  make  her 
at  once  mistress  of  the  entire  conforma- 
tion of  the  hand  and  wrist.  Then  there 
goes  down  in  her  memory  a  record  as 
distinctive  and  infallible  as  any  thumb 
print. 

If  the  new  acquaintance  takes  the 
pains  to  form  his  name  in  long  hand 
letters  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  when 
next  the  blind  girl  clasps  his  hand  she 
will  give  his  name  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  but  in  the  confused  and  muf- 
fled accents  that  bear  pitiful  testimony 
to  her  lack  of  hearing. 

So  keen  is  Katherine  McGirr's  intelli- 
gence, and  so  sturdy  her  determination, 
that  she  is  forcing  the  one  sense  that 
she  possesses— that  of  touch— to  do  the 
work  of  three  senses. 

Already,  after  a  few  month's  appren- 
ticeship she  has  shown  decided  skill  in 
proofreading  the  magazine  for  the  blind. 
If  her  work  improves  as  rapidly  during 
the  next  six  months  as  it  has  in  the 
months  that  are  past  the  young  woman 
will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
proofreaders  on  the  magazine. 

When  the  page  proof  of  the  magazine 
is  given  to  Miss  McGirr  for  correction 
and  she  comes  upon  an  error  with  her 
sensitive  fingers  she  notes  on  her  type- 
writer the  number  of  the  line  from  the 
top.  Then  she  notes  the  error  as  it 
stands  and  gives  the  correction.  "When 
the  page  has  been  gone  over  it  is  given 
to  the  printers  with  the  page  correction. 


So  far  the  only  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
the  deaf  and  blind  reader  has  been 
her  unfamiliarity  with  many  words.  It 
is  believed  that  she  has  read  every  book 
published  in  the  language  of  the  blind, 
and  she  longs  for  more  literary  worlds 
to  conquer,  but  as  she  may  not  listen 
to  the  spoken  word  nor  hear  her 
friends  read  aloud  there  are  many 
words  with  which  she  is  not  ac- 
quainted. 

A  great  joy  has  come  into  her  life 
recently.  Mr  Walter  G.  Holmes,  who 
is  the  manager  of  the  magazine  for  the 
blind,  has  given  her  a  dictionary 
printed  in  the  characters  she  knows.  To 
this  precious  volume  she  devotes  all  of 
her  waking  hours  which  are  not  given 
to  work. 

Those  who  refer  facetiously,  to  the 
dictionary  as  "nice  light  reading,"  or 
in  the  same  vein  call  it  "an  interesting 
story,"  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  Kath- 
erine McGirr  as  her  eager  fingers 
gather  in  its  cold  and  erudite  message. 
Never  was  romantic  fiction  more  fever- 
ishly perused,  never  did  lofty  verse  or 
brilliant  essay  meet  with  more  delight- 
ed appreciation.. 

Katherine  McGirr's  musical  perception 
is  regarded  by  Mr  Holmes  and  other 
persons  who  have  observed  her  as  re- 
markable beyond  all  her  other  powers. 
"Although  she  is  declared  by  those  who 
have  had  charge  of  her  education  to  be 
absolutely  deaf,  she  can  recognize  num- 
bers of  compositions  by  placing  her 
hands  upon  the  piano  while  it  is  being 
played. 

It  is  the  vibrations  which  tell  her  what 
the  composition  is,  and  these  she  re- 
sponds to  far  more  keenly  than  the  nor- 
mal person.  She  places  her  hand  any- 
where on  the  piano  where  the  vibrations 
may  be  felt.  "Dixie,"  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle," "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  and 
other  melodies  are  recognized  instantly. 
She  also  recognizes  more  elaborate  com- 
positions. 

She  receives  much  pleasure  from  these 
musical  experiences,  and  the  spectacle 
of  the  afflicted  woman  sitting  near  the 
piano,  her  hand  on  the  instrument,  her 
face  alert  with  interest,  is  most  ap- 
pealing. 


I "  Writing  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
rather  the  simulation  of  writing  by 
the  formation  of  the  letters,  is  one 
method  by  which  Katherine  McGirr  s 
friends  communicate  with  her.  The 
person  who  wishes  to  speak  to  her 
takes  her  hand,  opens  it  with  the  palm 
upward  and  then  spells  out  what  he 
wishes  to  say  by  forming  the  script 
letters  on  the  palm  at  a  fair  rate  of 
speed,  but  with  special  distinctness  of 
form. 

In  addition  to  writing  on  the  type- 
writer, which  she  does  with  a  remark- 
ably small  percentage  of  errors,  Miss 
McGirr  writes  on  a  small  machine 
which  makes  the  characters  used  in 
printing  for   the  blind. 

Katherine  McGill  was  not  born  either 
blind  or  deaf.  Both  of  these  misfor- 
tunes came  upon  her  when  she  was 
10  years  old  and  were  the  result  of 
exposure  in  the  blizzard  of   1888. 
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Tuesday,    Nov.    4,    lyi. 


Russia     comes 
s   of    the   in- 
ion  of  an  instru- 
ment the  principle  of 
which    is    the    sensi- 
tiveness  to   the  light 
selenium   and   tel- 
lurium,      b  o  t  h      of 
which    change     their 
quality  as  conductors 
of  electricity  with   a 
variation    in   the   light   to   which    they   are 
exposed. 

In  stating  that"  the  blind  can  sec  oy 
'this  instrument,  a  relative  meaning  only 
is  Indicated.  While  their  actual  vision 
will  he  Unaffected,  they  will  feel  the  vari- 
ous effects  of  changing  light  by  its  action. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  totally  blind  man 
has  been  enabled  to  find  the  windows  in 
ri  room,  and  after  soOBt  practice  to  dis- 
tinguish approaching  oi^Jcts. 

The  inventor  hopes  to  make  the  in- 
strument so  efficient  that  the  blind  will 
toe  able  to  tell  almost  certainly  when  ther 
are  approaching  an  opaque  or  transparent, 
substance.  - 
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Monday,  Nov,  10,  1913. 


Miss/t©K>line  Cowles  Richards'  "Vil- 
lage 4ifeTn  America"  (1852-1872)  is  being 
put  inf^jsats^Ttype  for  the  hUrrd  hv  fhn 
New  York  State  Library  The  story  of 
this  book's  success  in  America  is  a  pe- 
culiar one.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.'s  represen- 
tative found  it  when  he  was  in  England 
where  it  had  already  been  out  several 
months  without  finding  an  American  pub- 
lisher, though  it  was  a  vivid  and  often 
humorous  picture  of  American  life  by 
the  aunt  of  "John  Oliver  Hobbes  "  It 
was  published  here  in  March,  1912,  and 
after  having  gone  through  two  editions  a 
new  and  enlarged  one  was  issued  This 
new  edition  within  three  months  of  its 
publication  is  already  In  Its  second  print- 
ing. 
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unday,   Nov.    16,    1913. 

BtttYO  GIRL'S  PLEA  MOVES 


r- 


MAGISTRATE  TO  MERCY 


BojrAjJjaSed 
Tttrtuerh   Sis 


of      Larceny      Freed 
ugh  Sister's  Intercession. 

When  Magistrate  Yates  tempered 
justice  with  mercy  yesterday  forenoon 
at  the  behest  of  a  little  7-year-old  girl, 
with  large,  black,  but  unseeing  eyes,  he 
won  the  approval  of  everybody  in  the 
courtroom  and  incidentally  earned  the  un- 
dying thanks  of  May  Halsey,  of  Nine- 
teenth and  Moore  streets.  She  had  plead- 
ed for  the  liberation  of  her  brother, 
Ferdinand.  10  years  old,  who  had  been 
arrested  for  stealing  a  baby  carriage  in 
company  with  two  other  boys  of  his  own 
age. 

When  the  lad  was  arraigned,  Mrs. 
Halsey  and  the  child  stepped  to  the  bar 
and  May  pleaded  that  her  brother  be  re- 
leased. 

"Please  let  him  go,"  she  said.  "He's 
not  bad.  The  other  boys  made  him 
steal." 

The  Magistrate  has  heard  similar 
pleas  before,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
realized  that  the  petitioning  child  was 
totally  blind  that  he  consented  to  re- 
lease the  accused  boy  in  the  custody  of 
his  mother.  Then  the  court  attendants 
and  spectators  held  an  impromptu  re- 
ception in    the  little  girl's   honor. 

Happy,  despite  her  affliction,  she  danced 
away  with  Ferdie.  She  lost  her  sight 
10  weeks  ago  in  a  manner  which  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  In  the 
medical  profession.  Medicine,  taken  to 
cure  a  stomach  disorder,  affected  her 
optic  nerves,  which  became  paralyzed. 
She  spent  several  weeks  at  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital,  but  was  discharged 
as  incurable.  At  the  Wills  Hospital,  a 
similar  diagnosis  was  made.  Now  she 
is  being  treated  by  a  specialist,  who  hopes 
that  eventually  she  will  be  able  to  see 
again.  Should  his  treatment  fail,  the 
child  will  be  ;;ent  to  the  School  for  the 
Blind,    at   Overbrooli. 
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Monday,  Nov 


WHO  WILL  HELP  BLIND  WOMAN? 

i  ^    ~~ — 

^ojyj^Tollnr*    a     'Week    Wonld     Save 
Her    From    Almshouse. 

A  woman  blind  and  penniless  except 
for  a  yearly  pension  of  $50  from  the  city, 
has  won  the  loyal  interest  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  the  tenements  by  her  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  good  humor.  These 
people  have  little  to  give  beyond  service, 
but  this  they  give  gadly,  so  she  is  so 
well  off  where  she  is.  as  long  as  she  can 
care  for  her  two  room  home. 

The  change  to  the  almshouse  would 
bring  keen  distress  to  her.  Four  dollars 
a  week  is  all  she  needs  to  make  unneces- 
sary this  hardship.  The  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  asks  for  $208  for  her  use 
during  the  coming  year. 

Gifts  may  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
society.  105  East  Twenty-second  street 
and  will  be  acknowledged.  The  society 
acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following 
contributions  sent  in  response  to  previous 
appeals  in  Tit  Sun  : 

Anon.  $5;  Anon,  $2;  E.  J.  D.,  $10;  in 
memory  of  M.  B.  H.  $10;  Cash,  $10;  X. 
T.  Z..  $3:  Cash,  $10;  Anon,  $10;  Anon, 
$2  ;   H.    W.   Plummer,   St.  y 


K     T      ^VSJFI. 
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Tuesday,   Nov.    18,   1:13. 


BljjpuiHVlan  Knits  Hammock 
for  Miss  Jessie  Wilson 


Afflicted.   He   Is   Led   to    White 
House  to  Present  Gift  to 

J"  vv  President's  Daughter. 

*» 

fELLS    DONOR    OF    HER 
FUTURE  HOME. 


Washington,  d.  C,  Tuesday.— Miss 
Jessie  Wilson,  daughter  of  President  Wil- 
son, who  will  be  married  a  week  from  to- 
day to  Francis  B.  has  received 
'many  presents,  but  one  which  she  prizes 
most  highly  is  a  white  knitted  hammock. 
William  West,  an  inmate  of  the  Aid  Assot 
ciatlon  for  the  Blind,  was  guided  to  the 
front  door  of  the  white  House  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  A.  Main,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  introduced  to  Miss  Wilson, 
lie  then  presented  to  her  the  hammock 
which  he  knitted  himself.  It  now  reposes 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  White  House 
in  as  conspicuous  a  position  as  the  jewels 
and  other  valuables  that  have  been  sent 
to  Miss  Wilson. 

Mr.  West  told  Miss  Wilson  he  had  made 
the  hammock  himself,  having  begun  it 
when  her  engagement  was  announced  and 
worked  on  it  at  odd  times  since.  It  is 
large,  knitted  of  white  cord  ana  made 
with  a  deep  fringe.  Miss  Wilson  opened 
the  package  when  he  was  there  and  ex- 
pressed her  appreciation  of  the  gift.  Then 
she  told  him  of  the  arrangements  for  her 
marriage  and  all  about  her  future  home. 

Everything  is1  in  readiness  at  the  White 


mvasmmr*  ?:nrwr?.t  at^x^t*? 


Thursday,   Nov.  20,   1S13. 

The  Blind  Musical  Artist^ 
John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
Bister,  both  oi'  whom  have  been  blind 
since  early  childhood",  will  appear  at 
St.  John's  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening, 
Nov.  25.  These  artists  are  highly  com- 
mended by  the  newspapers  of  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Greenwich,  and  other  cities. 
"Both  play  the  piano  with  precision. 
taste  and  "line  effect.  Miss  Mc(  ay  is  the 
possessor  of  a  pure,  sweet  and  eympa- 
■  soprano  voice,  Which  wins  for  her 
many  admirers,  (lor  brother  is  blessed 
with' a  rich  baritone  voice  and  his  abil- 
ity  as  a  comedian  is  to  be  wondered  at,"' 
aays  the  Albanv  Argus.  His  impersona- 
tions and  rkfc  In'^'h  wit  are  true  to  life 
and  mirth-provoking';  No  less  amusing 
and  natural  is  the  dialogue  song,  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,''  in  which  Miss  Mc- 
(  m  takes  the  part  of  the  scolding  wite, 
and  her  brother  the  fault-finding,  dis- 
gruntled husband. 


MISS     <JESS!E     WILSON 

O  — ift  5y  .wmfceft^. 

House  to  entertain  the  wedding  guests. 
The  President's  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  will  arrive  on  November  24. 
Their  schoolgirl  daughter,"1  Miss  Alice  Wil- 
son, who  is  In  Tennessee,  will  not  attend 
the  wedding.  Miss  Marjorie  Brown,  of 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  will  be  among  the  members 
of  the  bridal  party  who  will  stop  at  the 
White  I  louse. 

Mr.    Sayre,    With    his   brother,    the    Rev; 
John  Xevin  -  ill  come  to ''Washing- 

ton   on    Thursday.     They    will    stop    with 
Justice    and     Mrs.     Charles     E.     Hue 
whose    son.    Mr.    Charles    E.    Hugh 
will  be  an  tishe 


TON.    D.    C 


Satv;r;;  •    -2>    :::z- 

Large  Crowds  Gather  to  Hear 
Rev.  H.  J.  Magonigal  Sing  at 
Revival  Meetings. 


The  revival  services  which  have  been 
conducted  at  the  First  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  at  Fourth  street  south- 
east, between  E  and  G  streets,  have 
proven  very  popular  with  the  church- 
goine.  public.  The  large  crowds  have 
gathered  to  hear  the  blind  evangelist. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Magonigal,  each  night  during 
the  week.  Mr.  Magonigal  is  far  famed 
as  a  mission  worker,  his  sympathetic 
singing  being  an  attractive  feature  of 
his  services. 

The  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Melvin,  invites  the  general  public  to. 
come  and  meet  this  interesting  charac- 
ter any  evening  at  7:30  o'clock  until 
November  30  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
church. 
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For    a    Blind    Musician 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  blind  musician  greatly  desires  a  piano 
and  would  be  grateful  for  the  loan  of  one 
even  for  the  winter.  The  piano  would  re- 
ceive the  best  care  and  moving  expenses 
will  be  paid.  Mrs.  George  G.  Sears,  426 
Beacon  street,    Boston. 


momammy  wnrcrw.5  Arwrv»*'rv 


Wednesday,  Nov.  26,  1913. 


<lm)   ARTISTS   ENTERTA 


McCays  Please  a  Large  Audience  in 
Parochial  School  Hall. 
Presenting  a  delightfully  varied  pro- 
gram of  vocal  and  piano  music,  and  some 
good  original  humorous  selections.  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind  musicians, 
entertained  an  audience  that  filled  St. 
John's  Parochial  School  Hall  last  eve- 
ning. Miss  McCay  and  her  brother  are 
accomplished  pianists.  Their  duets 
earned  the  hearty  encores  which  greeted, 
their  efforts,  Miss  McCay  is  a  soprano 
with  a  clear,  full  voice,  and,  singing 
with  her  brother,  an  accomplished  bari- 
tone, they  closed  the  program  with  "Oh, 
that  we  two  were  Maying;-'  by  Alice 
M.  Smith,  with  all  of  the  fervor  and 
melody  that  good  singing  can  produce. 

Many  of  those  in  the  audience  who 
have  struggled  with  the  keys  oT  the 
piano  for  years  were  forced  to  envy  i  his 
blind  sister  and  brother  as  they  walked 
arm  in  arm  to  the  piano  and  rendered 
"Norma."  by  Bellini,  a  duet,  to  open  the 
program.  Then,  as  they  sang  ''How 
beautiful  is  night,"  by  Richards,  a  hush 
fell  over  the  assemblage,  which  broke; 
into  a  tumult  of  applause  at  the  close 
Then  Mr.  McCay  introduced  his  hu- 
morous selections,  and  from  that  time 
on  the  audience  was  in  the  throes  of 
merriment  at  the  comic  songs,  imperson- 
ations and  good  stories. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was: 
Soprano  solo.  Miss  McCay,  "Killarnev": 
mmorous  song,  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh* 
dr.  McCay:  baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of 
5t.  Mary's."  Mr.  McCay;  duet,  "Mr. 
Irs.  Smit,";  comic  impersonation,  -The 
)ld  Rollicker,"  Mr.  McCay;  piano  *olo, 
•The  Alpine  Storm,"  Mr.  McCay;  vo- 
al  duet,  "The  Harp  that  Once*  Thro" 
.'ara's  Hall."  Moore;  baritone  solo,  "Off 
o  Philadelphia'*:  some  Irish  wit 
tumor,  Mr.  McCay;  soprano  solo,  "Sing, 
weet  bird."  Miss  McCay;  piano  duet 
II  Trovatore,"  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay; 
mpersonations,  "The  Bashful  Man." 
'The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt  to  Ke- 
and  others.  Mr.  McCay. 


■mtcwcr'  rmss.)  vrowr.  mmktx* 


Monday,  Dec.  1,  1913. 


BLIND  MAN  FOUND  DEAD    " 
BEJSISTER  IN  BRIGHTON 

.  S.  A.  Johnson  Had  Been  iA^City 
Only  Two  Days. 
Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  this 
city  from  Colorado  Springs,  Scipio  A 
Johnson,  44  years  old,  and  blind,  was 
found  unconscious  in  his  bed  by  his 
sister,    Martha    R.    Ross,    at    17    Upton 


court.  Brighton,  yesterday  morning.  He 
died  before  medical  attendance  could 
be    summoned. 

Johnson  had  been  troubled  occasion- 
ally with  a  stomach  ailment.  He  re- 
tired about  11:30  o'clock  Saturday 
night.  When  his  sister  called  him 
yesterday  morning  and  received  no  re- 
sponse, she  entered  the  room  and  found 
him  unconscious.  She  summoned  Dr. 
John  F.  Casey  of  S4  Franklin  street, 
Allston,  but  upon  his  arrival  Johnson 
had  died.  Medical  Examiner  George 
B.  Magrath  said  death  was  due  to 
natural  causes.  Johnson  has  a  wife 
at  Colorado  Springs,  who  was  notified 
of  her  husband's  death  by  friends. 
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Wednesday,    Nov.   26,    .213. 


HEAR  BJ43JL  ORATOR. 


nd  Chancellor  of  K.  of  P.  Address- 
es  Local  Knights. 

Rev.  j.  T.  Atwood,  of  Minneapolis, 
grand  chancellor  of  the  grand  lod&e  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  known  as  th<v 
blind  orator  of  Minnesota,  last  ni^ht  ad- 
dressed an  audience  of  local  I>nig;hts 
and  the'ir  friends  at  the  Powers  hotel 
on  the  subject,  "Am  I  My  Brothers' 
Keeper?' 

The  speaker  declared  that  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  an  age  of  fraternalism, 
and  outlined  historical  facts  relating 
to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  their 
present  ministry  on  spreading  fraternal 
gospel  among  men.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  organization 
had  grown  from  thirteen  members  in 
1864  to  750,000  at  present.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  order  is  to  be  cele- 
brated soon  at  a  three,  days'  convent^ 
in  the  city  of  Washington. 
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Wednesday,   Nov.  26,  1913. 


BUS©  MINISTER  SPEAKS 


ti~" 


Tfni 


R*v.    F.   S.  Attwood,  Grand  Officir 
ight8   of  Pythias,  Addresses 
Local  Memb-'rs 


or 


Rev.  Frederick  S.  Attwqdd,  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  known  as  the  blind  orator  c  £ 
Minnesota,  addressed  an  audience  of 
friends  and  members  of  the  Kn,.gi. 
Pythias  in  the  banquet  haU  of  the  Pow- 
ers   Hotel    last   night. 

"King  Dionysius,  a  tyrant,  was  ruling 
the  Sicilian  kingdom  with  his  capital  at 
Syracuse  at  the  time,"  the  speaker  said. 
"A    plot   to   assassinate    hii  rm-u« 

ated   by   one.   Damon.     It    was  discovered 
and    Damon    wa--  iced    to   die.     The 

condemned   man  wanted  to  visit  his   fam- 
ily   before    his    execution    and    permission 
for  the.   visit   was   given   upon    the    condl- 
son    that    be   obtain    some   one   to    die    for 
him     in    ease    he    failed    to    return.      One 
Pythias  offered  to  take   the   place  of  the 
prisoner.      Damon    v/as    late    in    returning 
and    Dionysius    ordered    that    Pythias    be 
ki.led.    according   to    the    agreement.    The 
execution   was   about   to  take   place  when 
Damon    appeared.      The    people    were      so 
pleased  with  the  bravery  of  the  men  that 
they    demanded    that    they    be    freed    and 
the    king   eo  i."' 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  first  saw  light 
in  Washington  on  February  19,  1861.  There 
were  thirteen  charter  members.  Now  the 
membership  totals  three-quarters  of  a 
'ion. 
Mr.  Attwood,  although  sightless,  trav- 
els alone.  He  e haves  himself,  runs  his 
okn  typewriter  and  attends  to  all  his 
business.  He  has  a  specially  constructed 
watch  by  which  he  is  able  to  teil  time. 
by   touch,  jit 


nbr'inTeh. 


Thursday.    Dec.    4,    '.CIS. 

BLIND  MAN  ASKS 
CEMTOF  CITY 


Sting  against  the  ordinance  to  se 
the  city  property  on  which  he  lives  t 
Leo  S.  Cremelewski,  Frank  Kramosieb 
a  blind  man,  appeared  before  the  financ 
committee  of  council  yesterday.  He  claim 
to  have  spent  $300  on  improving  the  hous 
and  he  wants  to  buy  it,  raising  the  mone. 
among  his  friends.  He  was  told  by  th 
committee  to  return  next  week  and  tel 
how  long  it  would  take  him  to  pay  fo 
the  house  and  lot,  if  council  should  con 
sent  to  sell  it  to  him.  The  property  re 
verted  to  the  city  on  a  tax  lien. 

The  ordinance  for  a  subway  presentee 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Subway  Co.  was  re 
ceiv«Jd  and  filed.  It  had  been  referred  t' 
the  law  department,  which  reported  tha 
it  was  deficient  in  many  pro\isions  now 
considered  essential  for  the  protection  o: 
the  interests   of  the  public. 

The  specifications  for  water  meters 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  law  de- 
partment with  instructions  that  the  citj 
solicitor  who  was  to  pass  upon  then 
should  initial  each  page  with  his  "ok,' 
was  returned  to  the  department  because 
tlie  approval  was  only  a  blanket  indorse- 
ment of  the  whole  series  of  specifications. 


GREENWICH   (CONfU  NEWS 


Friday,   Dec.  5,   1913. 

B}ind   Arties  at   Port    Chester 

Those  who  did  not  have  an  opportun- 
ity  to  hear  John  and   Mary    McCay.  the 
blind  artists  who  two  week- 
fine  musical  and  humorous  entertainment 
here-  in  Greenwich. will  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  hear  these  wonderful  blind  people 
in    Fori    Chester  next    Monday  evei 
They  will  give  a  concert  ai   St.   Mary's 
Hall,    Port    Chester,   on   that  evenint 
8.15.     The  program  will  he  about  the  same 
as  given  here,  which  was  an  unusually  ver- 
satile one  for  two  performers.     The  ad- 
mission is  only  i  wenty-five  cents  or  thirty- 
five  cents  for  reserve 


LOWELL  (MASS.)  TELEGRAM.. 


Sunday,  Dec.  7,  1913. 

BLIND  WANDERLUSr 

Ernest    St.    Martin   Wanted    to 

Travel  Although  He  Could 

Not  See 


When  Ernest  St.  Martin,  now  :>0 
year  sold,  and  living  at  9  2  Crawford 
street,  was  nine  years  of  age,  he  was 
stricken  blincb.  He  was  born  in  Can- 
ad  a.'",,''^P"Wother,  Henry  St.  Martin, 
and   three  sisters  came  to  the  sta 


\' 


and  located  in  Lowell.  Ernest  St. 
Martin  was  musical.  He  played  the 
■;  i..  He  says  that  despite  his  af- 
flicts n,  blindness,  he  was  born  with 
the  wanderlust.  He  wanted  to  3ee 
the  world  which  he  knew  he  could 
never  see,  but  he  was  determine 
travel,  to  live  In  new  places  and  meet 
new  people-  It  was  the  West  that 
called  him.  Since  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  has  thrice  made 
the  journey  from  coast  to  coast,  pay- 
ing his  way  for  the  most  part  with 
the  music  he  extracted  from  his  vio- 
lin. He  became  well  acquainted  in 
Oregon,  California,  Washington  and 
Montana-  At  one  time,  St.  Martin 
owned  a  barber  shop  in  San  Fran- 
cisco- At  the  same  time  he  was 
playing  the  violin  for  dances-  He 
stuck  to  this  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
•months.  He  says  he  found  he  was 
making  money  too  fast  and  too  easy 
so  he  sold  out- 
He  was  living  in  Fifth  street  in 
San  Francisco  when  that  wonderful 
city  of  the  great  West  was  so  com- 
pletely wrecked  by  earthquakes  and 
hre,  in  April  of  1906.  St.  Martin 
says  he  was  lying  awake  in  his  bed 
when  the  first  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake came.  It  wrenched  a  set  bowl 
from  its  fastenings-.  He  had  felt 
earthquake  shocks  before,  but  noth- 
ing like  that  one.  He  had  often 
heard  that  the  best  place  for  safety 
in  case  of  an  earthquake  was  to  stand 
in  a  doorway,  for  the  framework 
v.  ould  protect  one  from  falling  de- 
bris- He  leaped  out  of  bed  and  sta- 
tioned himself  in  the  doorway.  The 
earthquake  seemed  to  be  over  for 
the  time  being,  so  he  dressed  hur- 
riedly and  went  out  on  the  street.  He 
had  scarcely  stepped  foot  on  the 
sidewalk  when  the  second  shock 
came,  more  violent  than  the  first-  A 
building  close  by  collapsed  like  an 
eggshell  and  although  he  could  not 
see,  he  could  hear  the  ruin  that  wa 
being  wrought  on  every  hand-  He  got 
into  the  middle  of  the  street  and  fol- 
lowed the  car  tracks  until  he  was 
hailed  by  a  man  whom  he  knew.  This 
man  insisted  on  St.  Martin's  going  to 
his  home-  They  did,  but  while  there 
St.  Martin  made  up  his  mind  to  seek 
shelter  at  the  Mission  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  On  the  street,  he 
learned  that  Fifth  street  was  in 
flames.  He  started  to  make  his  way- 
there  in  the  hope  of  getting  his 
clothing  and  valuables  from  his 
room-  Coming  to  the  United  States 
Mint,  he  found  it  guarded  by  soldiers 
and  was  compelled  to  make  a  wide 
detour.  Finally,  he  did  reach  his 
lodging  place-  He  climbed  the  stairs, 
opened  a  door  to  enter  his  room,  but 
was  driven  back  by  a  burst  of  flame. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that,  he  did 
not  arrive  sooner,  for  had  he  done 
so  and  actually  been  caught  in  the 
burst  of  flame-  that  enveloped  his 
room,  he  would  never  have  gotten 
out  of  the  place  alive.  Having  lost 
wearing,  he  again  started  for  the 
Mission. 

One  man  who  joined  him  in  his 
earch  for  shelter  was  wearing  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  a  pair  of  ov- 
eralls. Just  ahead  of  them  was  a 
woman  whose  only  garments  were 
a  night  dress  and  a  petticoat-  She 
was  carrying  a  basxet  in  which 
•was. all  she  had  been  able  to  save, 
four  kittens-  As  he  tramped  along 
feeling  his  way  with  his  cane,  a 
woman  addressed  him,  she  having 
noted  the  fact  that  hi  was  blind. 
She  proved  to  be  a  servant  in  the 
borne  of  Rudolph  Spreckles,  the 
millionaire.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Spreckles  mansion  and  entertained 
there  for  a  brief  period,  after  which 
he  finally  made  his  way  tip  the 
Mission-  San  Francisco  firemen 
fought  the  flames  for  three  days, 
from  April  19,  the  morning  of  the 
earthquake  until  the  night  of  the 
21st. 

St-  Martin,  on  April  2  4.  made  his 
way  back  to  the  heart  of  the  c«ty 
and  he  says  that  as  he  listened  to 
the    tales    of    destruction    that    were 


told  to  him  of  the  magnificent  build- 
ings that  had  been  demolished  and 
of  the  general  havoc  that  had  been 
wrought  on  every  hand  by  the  aw- 
ful disaster,  he  wept  like  a  child. 

He  was  told  that  Harriman  of  the 
Harriman  railroad  i-terests  had  of- 
fered free  transportation  for  those 
'who  wished  to  get  back  east-  He  j 
i  went  to  Oakland  on  that  same  day.  | 
April  24,  1906,  and  began  his  jour- 
ney back  across  the  continent,  com- 
,  ing  to  Lowell,  where  his  brother 
and  three  sisters  were  Jiving.  That; 
was  the  last  of  his  wandering.  He 
had  been  driven  bad*  east  by  the 
great  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
•fWlMng  in  Lowell,  he  began  to, 
lay  his  plans  for  so.  e  permanent 
employment-  He  learned  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  He  made  application  and 
was  sent  to  Pittsfield,  then  the  on- 
ly apprentice  shop  for  the  blind- 
There  he  learned  mattress  making, 
rush,  cane  and  web  seating  of  chairs 
and  is  today  an  expert  in  these 
lines  of  work.  He  became  perma- 
nently identified  with  the  Lowell 
shop  for  the  blind  last  July,  He 
has  never  married,  but  in  his  home 
there  are  '  many  evidences  of  his 
.skill  in  the  construction  of  cabinets, 
stools  and  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture. 

In  his  early  days  in  Montana  and 
other  sections  of  the  West,  he  made 
his  way  by  canvassing,  selling  dif- 
ferent articles  in  the  mining  camps 
and  playing  the  violin  for  dances, 
etc 

Nearly  all  of  the  blind  men  employ 
ed  in  the  Lowell  hsop  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  blipd,  formerly  situat- 
ed in  South  Boston,,  but  now  located 
in  Watertown,  fronting  on  the  beau- 
tiful Charles  river.  Henry  Burke 
thi.  capable  shop  foreman  tells  this 
story  of  Samuel  G-  Howe,  the  foun- 
der of  the  institute,  who  was  the 
husband  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  who 
died  in  1911  at  the  age  of  92  years. 
He  says  that  wherever  there  was 
oppression  for  the  poor  and  trouble 
tor  the  blind,  Dr.  Howe  was  -there 
doing  his  utmost  in  behalf  of  the 
people.  During  the  trouble  in  Po- 
land, Dr.  Howe  was  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many- He  was  thrown  into  prison 
Prussia.       An     American     learning 

of    this,    applied     to    the    American 
consul   in   Berlin    in    the   hope   of  ef- 
fecting-   the    doctor's    release.      As    the 
consul   did  not  act,   this  friend   com- 
municated   with    the    American    Min- 
ister  at   Paris-     The   result   vyas   that 
the  American  government  demanded 
the   release   of   Dr.   Howe.     He      was 
taken   from   the  prison,   bundle*   into 
a    coach,    his   luggage  thrown    on   be- 
hind  and   they  started    in   the  night- 
The    doctor   supposed    he   was    being 
taken  to  Siberia.     When  h«  saw  the 
sun  rise  in  the  morning,   he   realized 
that   he   was   traveling   in   exactly  the 
opposite  direction.     When  the  French 
frontier    was    reached,    he    and      his 
belongings   were   dumped   on   French 
soil.      Going    to    a    hotel    the    doctor 
took  account  of  stock.     He  fund  that 
he    had   everything  that   belonged    to 
him    except    $42    in    cash.       He    had 
been  in  prison  4  2  days  and  the  Prus- 
sian   authorities    had    charged      him 
just    a    dollar    a    day    for    occupying 
a  cell  in  one   of  their  prisons.   Long 
after    Dr.    Howe    returned      to      the 
United   States  he  receive/  a  package 
-    from  the  King  of  Prussia  containing 
a  medal,   supposed   to   be  worth     $4: 
the  doctor  always     said.      He       alsc 
said    he    would    much    have    pjreferrec 
that  the  king  had  returned   him   his 
health,  kept  the  medal  and  taken  hh 
rheumatism 
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Impressive    Service   at     Chesed     Shel 
Emeth    Synagogue. 

A  beautiful  and  impressive  service 
was  held  yesterday  morning  at  the 
Chesed  Shel  Emeth  synagogue  in  the 
north  end,  when  Cantor  Wallaoh,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  has  been 
blind  sine©  he  was  three  years  of 
aige,    chanted  the  service. 

Cantor  Wallach  has  a  wonderful 
memory.  He  has  memorized  not  only 
the  daily  prayers  in  use  in  the  syn- 
agogue, but  also  the  long  and  in- 
tricate services  which  come  upon  the 
great  holidays,  such"  as  the  New  Year 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Yester- 
day morning,  as  the  Holy  Scrolls  were 
taken  from  the  ark,  and  were  brought 
to  him,  he  immediately  began  chant- 
ing at  the  proper  verse.  His  voice 
is  a  carefully  modulated  one,  and  his 
every  phrase  has  a  musical  as  well 
as  a  religious  significance.  He  made 
s.  profound  impression  upon  the  He- 
brew people,  who  crowded  the  syn- 
agogue to  overflowing. 

This  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  Cantor 
Wallach  will  intone  the  evening  or 
"Mirev"  service  at  the  Ahabath 
Achim  synagogue  in  the  south  enji».. 
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Young  Blind 

Physician 

Proves  His  Worth 

Absolutely  Sightless,  Dr. 
J  a  col)  TT.  Bolotin  Proves 
Jfeil^elf  Wizard  of  Surgery 
and  Medicine  and  Is  Ap- 
pointed Attending  Physi- 
cian at  Big  Hospital 


By  ROBERT  H.  MOULTOX. 

[Special  Letter  to  The  Dispatch.] 

HICAGO,  HI.,  Dec.  6.— A 
few  weeks  ago  ther  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  a  brief 
paragraph  to  the  effect 
that  Dr.  Jacob  W.  Bolo- 
tin had  been  appointed 
attending  physician  of  the  Illinois  Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. .  To  the  uninitiated  this 
simple  statement  meant  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  To  others,  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  it  meant  one  of  the  most 
amazing  instances  of  mind  triumphant 
over  physical  handicap  that  the  world  has 
ever   known;    for    Dr.    Bolotin    is    totally 


blind. 

A  blind  physician!  A  man  absolutely 
devoid  of  the  sense  of  sight  able  to  pre- 
scribe remedies,  and  even  to  perform  sur- 
gical   operations!      The    very    idea    seems 
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Dr.  Bolotin  Making  a  Diagnosis. 


preposterous.  Ae  well  expect  a  stone-deaf 
man  to  be  a  sucessful  telephone  operator. 
As  I  sat  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
'hospital''  awaiting.  Dr.  Bolotin's  answer 
to  the  card  I  had  sent  in — what  strange 
impulse  had  prompted  me  to  sent  my  card 
to  a  blind  man.  instead  of  simply  an- 
nouncing my  name.  I  had  a  vision  of  a 
man  with  sightless  staring  eyes,  feeling 
his  way  cautiously  about  with  the  aid 
of  a  cane,  or  perhaps  led  by  an  attendant. 

Likes  the  Sug 

The  door  opened  and  there  entered  a 
young  man  of  medium  height,  of  sturdy 
build,  inclining  to  stoutness,  with  black 
hair,  a  smoothly  shaven  boyish  face,  who 
walked  toward  me  with  extended  hand 
and  steady   unfaltering  steps. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said,  "What 
can   I   do    for    you?" 

"I  wish  to  see  Dr.  Bolotin,"  I  replied. 

"I  am  Dr.  Bolotin,"  he  answered,  and 
a  slight  smile  hovered  about  his  .mouth. 

"Dr.  Bolotin!"  I  stammered,  as  I  gazed 
into  serious  brown  eyes  which  looked  at 
me  squarely,  with  no  outward  indication 
that  their  owner  did  not  see  me. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Shall  we  sit  over 
here?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  seat  in  front 
of  a  window  through  which  the  sunlight 
was  streaming.  "This  is  my  favorite  seat," 
he  continued,  as  we  settled  ourselves.  I 
like  it  over  here  in  the  sun.  It  is  beauti- 
ful!" A  blind  man  who  loved  the  sun  he 
had  never'seen! 

"I  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Bolotin,  when  I 
brought  up  the  subject  of  his  work.,  and 
the  remarkable  conditions  under  which  it 
was  performed,  "that  the  majority  of  peo- 

Ele    would    naturally    think    me    woefully 
andicapped  by  my  blindness. 

Sought  for  Position 

"That's  ju«.t  what  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  thought  when  I  applied  for 
the  position  as  head  of  this  hospital,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  I  had  just  grad- 
uated from  the  Chicago  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  They  refused  me  the 
place  at  first  on  the  ground  that  a  blind 
man  could  not  perform  the  duties  required. 
So  I  just  set  to  work  to  prove  to  the  com- 
missioners that  they  were  mistaken.  For 
nine  months  I  came  to  the  hospital  once  a 
week  and  made  examinations  of»  hundreds 
of  applicants  for  admission  and  prescribed 
for  the  sick,  without  pay.  This  seemed  to 
convince  the  board  that  I  was  capable  of 
handling  the  situation.  At  any  rate,"  he 
laughed,  "at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
tola  me  the  position  was  mine — and  here 
I  am." 

"But  it  is  all  perfectly  amazing,"  I  Baid; 
"that  you  can  do  things  in  which  the  sense 
of  sight  seems  so  absolutely  necessary.  You 


will  rank  with  Helen  Keller  as  one  of  the 
wonderful  blind  persons  of  history." 

"Well  I  do  not  consider  myself  remark- 
able," replied  Dr.  .bolotin  gravely.  "I 
simply  think  I  have  proved  that  there  isx 
no  reason  why  a  blind  man  should  not  be 
as  successful  as  a  man  who  can  see.  Of 
course,  a  blind  man  could  not  drive  a 
wagon,  run  a  locomotive,  paint  pictures, 
or  do  anything  else  that  requires  vision  in 
every  detail  of  the  work.  But  I  hold  that 
a  blind  man  could  be  principal  of  a  school, 
president  of  a  bank,  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
President  of  the  United  States.  Why  not? 
Such  men  work  mentally.  They  direct.  All 
the  real  labor  of  their  positions  is  done  by 
subordinates. 

Handicapped  from  Birth 

Dr.  Bolotin,  who  is  a  native  of  Chicago, 
i3  25  years  old.  Blind  at  birth,  his. early 
education  was  conducted  at  the  Illinois 
Hospital  for  the  Blind.  Returning  home 
after  graduation,  he  startled  his  family 
and  friends  by  announcing  that  he  was 
going  to  study  medicine.  They  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  pointing  out  that  the  pub- 
lic would  not  trust  a  blind  physician. 

But  the  young  man  was  determined. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  was  no  record 
of  a  successful  blind  doctor  was  no  reason 
why  he  could  not  succeed,  he  asseverated. 
Blind  men  had  accomplished  wonders  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor  which  seemed 
hopelessly  outside  of  the  scope  of  the 
sightless.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
entering  a  new  field. 

The  question  of  money  with  which  to 
pursue  his  studies  was  the  first  obstacle 
Dr.  Bolotin  had  to  overcome.  For  four 
years  he  represented  a  Chicago  typewriter 
firm  as  traveling  salesman,  and,  during  this 
time  visited  every  State  in  the  Union, 
always  traveling  alone.  His  success  in  this 
line  was  so  great  that  he  achieved  one  of 
the  largest  salaries  paid  by  the  firm  to 
any  of  its  employes.  When,  at  the  end 
of  the  four  years,  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  retiring,  the  firm  offered  him  a 
substantial  increase  over  what  he  was 
receiving  to  continue  with  them. 

But  the  desire  to  be  a  physician  was  stil] 
his  ambition.  He  had  saved  enough  to 
pay  for  his  medical  education,  and  shortly 
after  leaving  the  typewriter  firm  matricu- 
lated at  the  Chicago  College  of  Medicine 
and   Surgery. 

.  The  Practical  Part  Hard 

During  his  four  years  at  college  Dr. 
Bolotin,  unable  to  take  notes  like  his  fel- 
low students,  was  obliged  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  memory  for  the  lectures. 
Each  night  he  would  hire  a  nurse  or  stu- 
dent to  come  to  his  home  and  read  to  him 
out  of  the  text  books,  making  notes  on  the 
readings  in  the  Braille  raised  writing  for 
the  blind,  which  he  studied  at  his  leisure. 


The  most  difficult "  work  of  the  course 
for  the  young  blind  student  was  in  the  dis- 
secting room  and  the  chemical  laboratory. 
There  he  always  had  another  student  to 
assisUhim.  As  each  organ  was  taken  from 
a  body  it  would  be  described  to  him,  and 
then  he  would  take  it  in  his  hands  and  , 
study  it  thoroughly  by  touch.  In  this  way 
he  soon  gained  as  complete  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mechanism  as  any  student. 

Tu  addition  to  his  hospital  work  and 
private  practice,  Dr.  Bolotin  finds  time  t<Jk 
deliver  two  lectures  each  week  in  one  of ' 
the  Chicago  medical  colleges.  These  lec- 
tures, frequently  extending  over  two  hours, 
are  given  entirely  from  memory.  He  never 
uses  either  outlines  or  manuscripts. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Dr.  Bolotin's 
buoyant  optimism.  His  friends  declare  he 
is  one  of  the  cheeriest,  lightest  hearted 
and  most  genuinely  happy  of  men — a  man 
full  of  the  joy  of  mere  living.  His  blind- 
ness is  no  tragedy  to  him.  He  regards  it 
rather  as  a  spur  to  the  best  that  is  in  him, 
I  He  seems  to  forget  his  infirmity  in 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  in  his  dete. 
•  mination  to  succeed — "not  because  of 
blindness,  but  in  spite  of  it." 
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ARREST  MENDICANTS 


Influx  of  Christmas  Season  Beg- 
gars Has  Already  Commenced, 
But  Will  Be  Halted 


■M 


CHASED  FROM  OTHER  CITIES 


Director  Porter  Appoints  Fifteen 

Policemen  to  Clear  Streets  of 

Every  Manner  of  Vagrant 


"With  the  annual  Christmas  season  in- 
flux of  mendicants  of  various  varieties, 
Director  Porter  has  created  a  mendicancy 
squad  of  15  picked  policemen,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  rid  the  streets  of  all  beggars. 

The  Director  in  '  announcing  his  move, 
stated  that  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York  city,  had  taken  firm  steps,  tbia 
year,  toward  suppressing  the  activities  of 
the  regular  Xmas  beggars.  The  result  is 
that  these  people  are  flocking  to  this  city 
as  a  mecca.  Already  an  unusually  large 
number  of  almegatherers  are  plying  their 
trade  along  the  crowded  thoroughfares. 
Many  of  them  reap  a  bounties  harvast 
•in  this  city.  The  members  of  the  new 
squad,  are  expected  to  arrest  every  beg- 
gar they  find. 

The  rule  also  aplies  to  children  who  sell 
chewing  gum  and  other  articles.  These 
latter  will  be  taken  to  the  House  of  De- 
tention for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
home"  surroundings  investigated. 

The  Director  stated  that  the  h^nd. 
mendicants    must    also    stay      off      the 
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reets,  but  added  that  after  they  have 
been  caught  the  Socieay  for  Organizing 
Charities  will  take  care  of  them.  The 
new  squad,  which  will  be  composed  of 
plain  clothes  men  who  have  been 
chosen  from  various  police  districts, 
will  start  work  this  afternon  and  con- 
tinue until  after  the  holiday  season. 


NEW    TJOiVOKD    CMASSU    TIMES. 
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-IND  CANXOB  AT 

AHABATH    ACHIM 


Cantor  Wallach,  stricken  with  blind- 
ness when  he  was  three  years  old,  last 
night  conducted  impressive  services 
at  the  Ahabath  Achim  synagogue  in 
the  South  End  before  a  large  congre- 
gation. The  blind  cantor,  who  resides 
in  New  Haven,  came  to  this  city  last 
week,  officiating  first  at  the  Chesed 
Shel  Ernes  synagogue  in  the  North 
End. 

Cantor  Wallach,  who  is  gifted  with  a 
remarkable  memory,  has  memorized 
not  only  the  daily  prayers,  but  is  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  passages  and  serv- 
ices used  at  the  New  Tear  and  Day  of 
Atonement    observances. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  an 
additional  service  was  lead  by  the 
blind  cantor  in  the  North  En<l  h^jso 
of  worship. 
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Blind  Violinist  detn,* 
Engagement  to  Help 
Ifim  Reach  His  Home 

Fiyjj^Rew  York  to  Los  Angeles, 
Mynheer  Piet  Vandermer,  blind  violin- 
ist, is  working  his  way.  Today  he  is 
In  Atlanta,  ready  to  offer  his  bow  and 
his  violin  and  his  skill  for  whatever 
price  will  help  him  a  little  further  on 
his   journey. 

.  As  he  walked  into  The  Journal  office 
Wednesday  morning  he  might  have 
stepped  right  out  of  "The  Music  Mas- 
ter." His  stooped  shoulders,  his  quaint 
accent,  the  violin  case  clutched  tigntly 
to  his  side,  all  touched  him  with  the 
air    of  a   Warfield. 

There  was  one  difference.  It  appear- 
ed when  Mynheer  Vandermer  carromed 
into  a  chair  near  the  door,  tapped  twice 
with  his  cane  and  groped  with  his 
hands  on  his  way  across  the  room.  For 
Mynheer  Vandermer,  still  under  thirty, 
is   blind, 

Mynheer  Vandermer  six  years  ago  was 
a  fellow  student  of  Kueblik  under  Jacob 
Joachim  at  Berlin.  Later  he  studied 
under  Ysaye.  Three  years  ago,  while 
still  a  young  man,  he  was  leader  of  a 
thirty-six-piece  orchestra  in  Los  Ange- 
les, when  he  was  prostrated  with  an 
attack  of  the  measles.  He  left  his  bed 
stone  blind  from  cataracts  on  both  his 
eyes. 

Mynheer  Vandermer  has  spent  nearly 
$2,000  attempting  to  cure  his  blindness, 
finally  going  to  the  New  York  Hospital 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  there,  he  says, 
that  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Eddy  found  him 
and  converted  him  to  Christian  Science. 
He  has  implicit  faith  in  it  and  points 
to  the  gradual  return  of  sight  In  his 
right    eye    as    proof. 


"In  vun,  two  years,"  he  says,  "dere 
shall  return  to  me  mine  whole  eyesight, 
so." 

From  New  York  Mynheer  started  his 
return  to  Los  Angeles,  absolutely  penni- 
less save  for  the  violin  on  which  he 
depends  to  bring  him  safely  home.  Al- 
ready he  has  concluded  the  first  stages 
of  his  journey,  playing  in  Richmond 
and.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with  such  success 
that    he    was   enabled    to   reach    Atlanta. 

He  arrived  here  Wednesday  morning 
and  intends  to  stay  here  a  week,  pro- 
vided he  can  find  a  position  In  one  of 
the  local  churches,  in  a  cafe,  theater 
or  hotel. 
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"In  darkness,  with  outstretched 


TO  become  a  good  beggar  one  should 
undoubtedly  begin  young;  old  people 
who  turn  to  the  profession  only  when  the 
pinch  of  poverty  actually  drives  them 
never  attain  quite  the  finished  technique 
nor  the  tenacity  of  purpose  of  those 
trained  from  childhood.  So  generally  is 
this  recognized  that  in  most  begging 
countries  almost  all  children  learn  to  beg, 
even  though  later  they  may  cease  the 
practice.  A  very  young  child's  time  is 
not  valuable,  the  parents  presumably 
argue;  he  has,  as  it  were,  nothing  to  lose, 


hand,  waiting,  /raiting  forever, 

and  anything  which  he  may  make  is  clear 
profit.  Here  will  perhaps  be  appropriate 
the  pretty  story  of  the  good  little  girl  in 
the  third-class  carriage  in  the  railway- 
train  traveling  with  her  mother  to  visit 
relatives  in  a  distant  city.  She  had, 
quite  unaided  by  mamma,  the  nice  idea  of 
jumping  off  the  train  at  stations  where 
the  length  of  the  stop  permitted  it,  and 
begging  of  the  first-class  passengers.  She 
took  good  care  to  be  back  before  the  train 
started  again  and  thus  before  the  jour- 
ney's end  she  had  been  able  to  beg  of  the 


whole  train's  company  and  had  made  a 
nice  little  sum  with  which,  let  us  hope,  she 
bought  a  pretty  present  for  her  Aunt 
Emma.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  a  radi- 
ant mother  beamed  from  the  car  window 
upon  her  darling's  childish  effort?  In  the 
child,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  asserted, 
is  often  seen  the  future  professional 
beggar. 

Tenacity  of  purpose  in  the  face  of  re- 
buffs,— a  thing  surely  to  be  counted  a 
virtue — often  develops  very  early.  And 
ingenuity  in  putting  one's  plea  may  show 
in  the  youngest.  A  gentleman  out  for  a 
stroll  last  spring  came  back  to  his  hotel 
door  accompanied  by  forty  determined 
children  who  had  followed  him  distances 
varying  from  one  to  two  miles  in  spite  of 
his  reiterjted  statements,  in  something  at 
least  resembling  their  own  language,  that 
he  meant  to  give  them  nothing.  And  as 
for  ingenuity  the  writer  thinks  he  himself 
has  seen  budding  genius.  A  boy  of  eight, 
arguing  earnestly  that  he  should  be  given 
a  small  copper  coin  first  plead  hunger. 
When  this  failed,  he  gave  imagination  full 
swing.  He  asserted  variously  that  the 
money  would  help  him  buy  a  new  cap, 
then  new  shoes,  and  finally  that  it  was 
urgently  needed,  that  with  it — one  cent 
:  was  all  he  asked — he  could  go  to  the 
dentista  Americano  and  have  a  tooth 
filled!  And  if  one  cent  could  do  it  that 
tooth  is  now  filled.  The  dentist's  address 
might  be  useful.  ^ 

IN  maturer  years  eternal  pertinacity, 
eternal  vigilance  and  ingenuity  are 
still  the  price  of  success.  A  memory 
comes  back  of  a. small  railway  station  in 
the  Latin  South  where  two  trains  man- 
aged to  crash  into  each  other.  They  did 
so  fairly  gently,  being  both  in  the  habit  of 
running  slowly.  Still,  although  there 
were  few  serious  accidents,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  hand  luggage  flying  out  of 
the  racks  and  smashing  passengers  upon 
their  heads;  there  were  some  people 
badly  bruised,  several  arms  broken,  and  a 
good  many  ladies  screaming  nicely.  But 
exactly  at  this  moment,  before  the  confu- 
sion and  excitement  had  had  an  instant  to 
subside  in,  beggars  appeared  at  the  car- 
riage windows  and  whined  for  alms. 
J  Accident  or  no  accident,  they  pursued 
their  calling  bravely.  They  would  have 
begged  upon  a  battlefield. 

As  an  instance  of  high-class  technical 
achievement  might  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned a  blind  beggar  who  was  able, 
merely  by  his  senses  of  touch  and  hearing, 
instantly  to  detect  counterfeit  money  and 
return  it  to  the  giver  with  a  sharp  re- 
proof. He  had,  it  must  be  conceded,  the 
advantage  of  being  blind,  without  that 
his  achievement  would  have  attracted  no 
attention. 

Of  course  deformity,  either  congenital 
or  acquired,  is  a  help  in  the  profession. 
A  hunchback  or  a  dwarf  is  almost  inevit- 
i  ably  destined  to  a  comparatively  easy 
career  as  a  beggar,  or  a  vendor  of  post- 
cards or  lottery  tickets — an  allied  pro- 
fession. There  is  a  kind  of  sad  grim 
humor  in  the  fact  that  in  the  swarming 
families  of  the  poor  a  little  hunchback 
must  actually  be  welcomed  as  having  his 
own  special  chance  in  the  world,  as  per- 


haps have  also  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind.  But  it  is  just  this  kind  of  hu- 
mor about  beggars  which  makes  one  in 
the  end  wonder  just  what  miserable  sad 
truth  lies  behind  their  existence  in  the 
world. 


BLIND,  DEAF,  DUMB,  FINDS 
NOVEL  WAY  TO  "TALK." 


With    Aid    of    Glove    Woman     Invents 
Boon  For  Afflicted. 


A  revelation  which  came  to  her  in  a 
dream  in  answer  to  prayers  that  she 
might  not.  be  shut  off  forever  from 
communication  with  her  fellow  beings 
gave  Mrs.  Ella  Clark  Bennett  of  Den- 
ver, deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  ac- 
cording to  her  belief,  an  idea  which 
not  only  has  kept  her  in  touch  with 
the  world,  but  will  bring  the  same 
benefits  to  thousands  afflicted  like  her. 

"When  I  lay  at  the  County  hospital, 
with  my  power  to  see  gradually  disap 
pearing.  and  I  realized  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore I  should  be  totally  blind  I  prayed 
and  prayed  that  some  means  might  !>;• 
found  by  which  I  should  be  able  to 
communicate  with  those  about  me." 
said  Mrs.  Bennett  in  telling  of  her  ex- 
perience. 

'"One  night  I  had  a  dream  that  show- 
ed me  the  way  out  of  the  terrible  fate 
in  store  for  me.  I  dreamed  that  if  I 
placed  letters  like  those  one  finds  on 
a  typewriter  on  my  hand  and  I  learn- 
ed the  location  of  those  letters  people 
touching  the  letters  couid  spell  out 
words  for  me  and  thus  talk  to  me. 

"The  next  day  I  called  for  an  indeli- 
ble pencil  and  marked  the  letters  on 
my  hand,  and  with  a  little  practice  I 
learned  to  communicate  with  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hospital.  The  ink  was 
eventually  washed  off.  and  I  had  to 
find  a  way  to  make  the  letters  more 
permanent.  Then  I  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  painting  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
on  a  glove." 
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Aid   for   a   Blind    German    Editor 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  undersigned  appeals  "or  contribu- 
tions toward  a  fund  to  enable  the  former 
editor  of  the  German  newspaper,  Bostoner 
Naehrichten,  to  return  to  his  relatives  in 
Germany.  He  was  made  totally  blind  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  while  alighting 
from  an  elevated  car  between  Columbus 
avenue  and  St.  Botojph  street  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1912,  and  in  his  deplorable  condition 
is  anxious  to  go  back  to  his  native  land. 
All  contributions  will  be  acknowledged  in 
thiS  newspaper.  Angelica  E.  Post 

218  West  Springfield   street,   Boston. 


WORTH  WHILE   FOLK: 

DAVID  MANNES,  VIOLINIST 


THE  Tenderloin— New  York's  vicious,  unrestrained 
Tenderloin  of  thirty-five  years  ago— was  waking 
to  its  nightly  revel.  Lights  flashed  here  and 
there  from  windows  where  throughout  the  day  shades 
were  tightly  drawn.  Ribald  shouts,  laughter,  the  dis- 
cordant medley  of  saloon  pianos,  mingled  with  the 
thrumming  of  banjo  and  guitar,  floated  out  into  the 
dimly  lighted  streets.  The  night  life  of  New  York  was 
sounding  its  call. 

Through  the  heart  of  the  district  walked  a  negro, 
a  guitar  under  his  arm.  Suddenly  he  paused,  to 
raise  his  head  and  listen.  From  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  a  little  second-hand  furniture  store  came  the 
pure,  clear  notes  of  a  violin.  For  a  time  the  man  lis- 
tened to  the  unseen  musician,  then  went  on  his  way. 
Negro  ex-slave  though  he  was,  John  Douglas'  talent 
felllittle  short  of  genius,  and  his  trained  ear  had  caught 
that  in  the  voice  of  the  hidden  violin  which  cannot  be 
bought  or  sold, — the  spirit  of  music. 

Within  the  closed  shop,  oblivious  to  all  but  the  melody 
his  untutored  bow  drew  from  his  beloved  violin,  sat  a 
small,  pain-racked  boy,  the  ache  in  the  sickly,  slender 
body  forgotten  under  the  spell  his  music  wrought.  A 
pathetically  cheap,  inadequate  pine  fiddle  it  was;  but 
no  Stradivarius  ever  gave  its  owner  greater  happiness. 
From  babyhood  David  Mannes  had  craved  the  joy  of 
drawing  a  bow  over  the  vibrant,  singing  strings  of  a 
violin;  and  had  made  his  first  futile  attempt  on  one  fash-  j 
ioned  from  an  old  cigar  box,  with  a  bow  of  hair  surrep- 
titiously plucked  from  the  tails  of  horses  standing  in  the 
street ;  but  the  virtue  of  rosin  was  unknown  to  the  five- 
vear-old  lad,  and  his  childish  efforts  were  unrewarded. 

Then,  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  the  hand  of  Fate 
fell  heavily  on  the  boy.  Playing  with  a  younger  brother, 
he  slipped,  to  topple  backward  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
water  in  which  clothes  were  being  scalded.  When  he  was 
rescued  the  flesh  had  been  literally  boiled  from  his  back, 
and  for  years  afterward  the  torture  from  the  unhealed 
wounds  was  ceaseless. 

Unable  to  attend  school,  David  sat  apathetic  with 
pain  and  misery  until  the  day  his  father,  realizing  at 
last  how  great  was  the  need  of  his  injured  boy,  placed 
in  the  slender,  trembling  hands  the  long-craved  violin. 

There  were  no  music  settlements  in  those  days. 
An  instructor  for  David  was  almost  beyond  the  family 
purse.  There  were  a  few  lessons  from  an  uninterested 
musician;  afterward  the  boy  was  left  to  his  r,wn  de- 
vices. But  the  simpler  mysteries  of  the  instrument 
had  now  been  solved,  and  by  day  and  night  David 
and  his  violin  talked  together,  as  on  the  eventful  night 
when  John  Douglas  chanced  to  pass. 

A  FEW  days  later  Airs.  Mannes  answered  a  ring  at 
"^^  her  bell,  to  look  with  alarm  into  the  face  of  a 
negro  she  had  twice  noticed  following  her  home  from 
marketing.  The  sound  of  a  violin  came  with  her  to  the 
opened  door,  and  Douglas,  in  excellent  German,  asked 
who  was  playing.  A  little  reassured  by  the  use  of  her 
mother  tongue,  Mrs.  Mannes  replied  that  it  was  her 
son,  and  at  Douglas'  earnest  request  led  him  to  the 
room  where  David  was  playing  on  his  fiddle. 

That  morning  marked  the  beginning  of  a  .strange, 
sweet  comradeship  between  the  man  whose  race  alone 
debarred  him  from  becoming  a  world  famous  violinist, 
and  the  poor,  suffering  boy.  A  student  of  Rapoldi,  him- 
self a  master  of  violin,  harmony,  and  technic,  Douglas 
had  returned  to  America  after  years  of  studv  abroad,  to 
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find  musical  ostracism  awaiting  him  among  the  men 
with  whom  he  should  have  ranked.  Driven  by  poverty, 
he  had  laid  aside  the  rejected  violin,  to  amuse  the  pub- 
.  lie  with  the  accepted  instruments  of  his  race,  the  banjo 
and  guitar.  With  fine  irony  the  negro  transposed  for  his 
use  many  of  the  most  difficult  of  musical  classics,  and 
smiled  grimly  as  he  thrummed  out  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  in  the  reeking  dives  where  he  was  forced 
to  earn  his  bread. 

With  unflagging  patience  Douglas  devoted  himself 
to  his  voting  pupil,  firm  in  the  belief  that  some  day 
David  Mannes  would  take  the  place  in  the  world  of 
music  that  he  had  been  denied.  That  wish  he  lived  to 
see  fulfilled,  and  then  died,  unknown.        • 

Almost  within  the  year  the  boy  violinist  secured  his 
first  engagement.  The  leader  of  the  old  Union  Square 
Theater  "permitted"  him  to  play  in  the  orchestra. 
Followed  then  five  years  of  ceaseless,  sometimes  heart- 
breaking struggle  against  circumstance.  There  were  now 
nine  mouths  to  feed  in  Henry  Mannes'  home.  The  boy 
went  where  he  could  plav  and  be  paid.  Dives,  dancehalls, 
variety  theaters,  all  passed  in  steady  review  before  his 
young  eyes.  Onlv  inborn  cleanliness  of  mind  and 
the  guidance  of  the  sweet,  gentle  mothef  at  home  saved 
the  young  musician  from  the  deadfalls  in  which  he  often 
saw  his  comrades  engulfed. 

Then  his  talent  began  to  tell.  Gradually  young 
Mannes  progressed  from  the  cheaper  to  the  better  class 
of  theater,  until  at  nineteen  he  secured  a  position  at 
Herman's,  now  the  Princess  Theater.  The  first  night 
he  was  given  a  solo  between  the  acts.  Fate,  disguised 
as  Walter  Damrosch,  was  in  the  audience.  The  next 
day  he  sent  for  Mannes,  offering  him  an  orchestra  en- 
gagement as  first  violinist  for  forty  weeks  at  thirty-five 
dollars  a  week. 

Under  the  kind  guidance  of  Walter  Damrosch  the 
young  violinist  rapidly  broadened  in  his  work  and  life. 
Soon°he  met  Miss  Clara  Damrosch,  the  sister  of  his 
leader,  and  in  1898  they  were  married.  Step  by  step 
he  progressed,  finally  becoming  concert  master  of  the 
New  York  Symphony,  a  position  he  held  for  many  years. 
Once  his  feet  were  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
success,  Mannes  began  seeking  ways  to  aid  strug- 
gling young  musicians.  His  first  great  opportunity  came 
with  the  founding  of  the  Music  School  Settlement  on 
Third-st.,  of  which  he  has  been  the  director  and  guid- 
ing spirit  almost  since  the  beginning. 

This  settlement  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  beneath  its  roof  every  child  of  poverty  with  the 
love  of  music  in  its  soul  finds  a  hearty  welcome  and  an 
opportunity  to  develop  whatever  talent  it  may  possess. 

A/TANNES,  himself  a  living  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  music,  rages  against  the  usurpation  of  his  art  for 
professional  purposes.  To  stunt  and  thwart  the  joy  of 
expression  by  the  accepted  routine  of  teaching  "exer- 
cises,'- when  a  child  is  craving  the  joy  of  playing  a  tune, 
is  Ts.'.  annes'  notion  of  a  crime.    To  illustrate: 

One  day  he  paused  a  moment  to  speak  with  a  poorly 
clad  woman  who  came  to  one  of  the  affiliated  music 
school  settlements,  of  which  there  are  now  twenty-two 
in  the  United  States,  where  Mannes  was  holding  ex- 
aminations. 

"What  are  you  playing?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing  yet,  Sir.     I'm  practising  exercises  on  the 
piano  now.    My  teacher  says  I  can  play  some  day," 
added  wistfullv. 
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Marines  at  once  opened  a  class  in  piano  tuning,  with 
blind  men  as  teachers.  If  is  now  in  its  second  year, 
and  has  provided  many  otherwise  destitute  men  with 
an  honest,  dignified  profession,  in  which  their  loss  of 
sight  is  actually  an  aid  rather  than  a  drawback. 

Few  men  have  paid  their  debt  to  their  art  so  liberally 
as  has  David  Mannes.  For  it  was  a  debt,  this  crucible 
of  pain  and  misery  through  which  he  passed  with  the 
strange  aid  of  a  heartbroken  negro. 
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David  Mannes. 

The  director's  glance  took  in  the  gnarled  fingers, 
stiffened  by  hard  work.  "What  would  you  like  to  play, 
if  vou  could?"  he  inquired,  smiling  encouragement. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  play  '  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,' 
I'd  be  satisfied!"  exclaimed  the  woman. 

"Then  you  shall,  right  now.  Come!"  Mannes  led 
the  way  to  a  piano,  and  with  gentle  patience  taught  the 
delighted  student  to  pick  out  with  one  finger  the  theme 
of  her  beloved  hymn;  then  the  basses,  and  finally  the 
harmonies.  Within  three  weeks  the  woman  could  play 
it  with  ease,  to  her  everlasting  comfort  and  joy. 

Mannes  does  not  belittle  technic;  but  he  believes 
that  expression  comes  first  and  paves  the  way.  Once 
a  child  feels  the  inspiration  of  its  own  music,  the  desire 
for  surer,  clearer  expression  will  inevitably  follow,  and 
the  study  of  technic  become  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
task.  In  the  training  of  professional  musicians  he  has 
no  interest.  The  great  appeal  is  that  of  the  child  long- 
ing to  express  its  emotions  through  the  medium  of 
music  for  the  love  of  it. 

Three  years  ago,  in  grateful  memory  of  John  Douglas, 
Mannes  aided  in  foundine  the  New  York  Music  School 
Settlement  for  Col<  Here,  as  in  the  Third 

Street  Settlement,  he  is  the  inspiration  and  director, 
giving  freely  of  his  time  and  patience  to  teach  the  negro 
to  love  his  own  songs,  and  thus  perfect  the  only  native 
music  this  country  may  claim, — the  negro  folk  music 
of  the  South. 

He  has  created  a  negro  orchestra  which  is  being 
trained  to  play  symphonies  built  upon  the  themes  of 
old  negro  folk  songs,  and  hopes  through  this  to  awaken 
the  musicians  of  America  to  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities latent  in  these  long  neglected  themes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  David  Mannes'  many 
efforts  has  been  in  aid  of  the  blind  musicians  of  New 
York.  Ever  seeking  the  chance  to  lend  practical,  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  the  realm  of  music,  the  thought 
occurred  that  with  the  sense  of  hearing  and  of  touch 
heightened  by  the  loss  of  sight,  the  blind  man  possessing 
even  a  modicum  of  musical  knowledge  could  be  made 
an  excellent  piano  tuner.  His  plan  meeting  with  the 
approval  of   the  New  York  ^ssociajfcipn  for  the  Blind 
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JACOB  BOLOTIX,  BLIND  DOCTOR 
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Who  Holds  That  a  Blind  Man  Can  Do 
Whatever    Any    Man    Can. 

Jacob  W..  Bolotin,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  attending  physician  in  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  at  Dunning,  111., 
maintains  that  blindness  is  no  hindrance 
to  success,  and  in  his  personal  experience 
he  seems  to  prove  it.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Illinois  state  hospital  for  the 
blind  at  Jacksonville  when  he  was  14 
years  old,  and  for  several  years  traveled 
over  the  United  States  as  a  typewriter 
salesman;  he  is  now  23  and  has  taken  a 
full  four-years'  course  at  the  Chicago  col- 
lege of  medicine  and  surgery,  paying  his 
way  by  sellins  typewriters^  "on  the  road" 
during  vacations.  Of  the  600  students  he 
could  name  nearly  500  after  shaking  hands 
with  tbem.  He  passed  his  state  examina- 
tions by  dictating  to  three  stenographers. 
He  gives  instruction  on  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  before  juniors'*  of  Jenner 
medical  college  and  sophomores  of  Hering 
medical  college.  A  Chicago  Becord-Her- 
nld  reporter  says  of  him:  Nobody  would 
believe,  just  by  looking  at  him.  that  Dr 
Bolotin  is  blind.  He  is  so  different  from 
other  blind  men.  His  first  question  to  his 
interviewer  is  "Are  you  here  for  a  char- 
itable purpose — to  help  a  blind  man?  If 
you  are,  don't  come  in."  "Yes.  I  have  just 
received  word  of  my  appointment."  said 
the  doctor,  after  he  had  pushed  forward 
a  chair  and  closed  the  door.  "This  is  my 
first  real  success,  and  I  am  happy.  It  has 
been  a  long,  hard  fight."  Then  he  told  how 
he  was  better  off  in  some  ways  than  the 
average  man.  "Why,  on  cold  winter 
nights  I  take  a  Braille  system  book  to 
bed  with  me  and  read  all  night  long  under 
the  covers  and  without  burning  the  mid- 
night oil.  If  I  care  about  lime  I  need 
but  reach  over  to  my  table  and  touch  the 
face  of  the  ciock.  What  have  I  done  in 
medicine?  Well,  during  the  last  year  I 
have  spent  much  time  in  the  municipal 
tuberculosis  clinics.  In  14  months  I  have 
examined  3500  patients  and  less  than  50 
of  them  know  that  I  am  blind.  During 
the  past  nine  months  I  have  examined 
every  patient  at  Dunning  and  every  one 
that  has  come  and  gone.  I  go  there  alone 
every  Wednesday  and  have  learned  some- 
thing of  half  a  doen  languages  from  the 
TrTliiwilHii"  i     '  '  '      


CHILDREN'S 
HELPS  BLIND  GIRL 

ThreeLittle  Residents  of  South 
Washington  Show  Real 
Christmas  Spirit. 


By  JULIA  MURDOCK. 

No  more  beautiful  exemplification  of 
the  Spus  idea  could  be  imagined  than 
the  one  conceived  by  three  little  South 
v  ashington  girls,  Alta  Beard,  Catherine 
'J  albert,  and  Evangeline  Sullivan,  who 
have  jjkirned  their  backs  on  all  the 
creed,  all  the  sham  of  Christmas  giving, 
,i    d    given    their    tii<  t    where 

there  is  real  need  and   real   suffering. 

These  little  girls  could  not  sense  what 
ii  means  to  .sit  in  darkness,  waiting, 
v  aiting,  forever  lor  the  light  that  will 
never    come,    but    th  t    a 

little  of  what  the  pinch  of  poverty 
meant,  and  they  decided  that  I 
would  do  what  they  could,  in  their  small 
way,  to  help  out  the  little  blind  girl, 
Hvelyn,  for  whom  The  Times  collected 
n n    educational    fund    last    summer. 

Readers  of  this  paper  will  remember 
t  le  case  of- the  little  five-year-old  blind 
girl  for  whom  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  International  Sunshine  Society 
made  an  appeal  through  the  columns  of 
The  Times  last  August.  In  less  tha 
month  a  sum  sufficient  to  send  the  little 
girl  IP  an  educational  institution  for  the 
id  in  New  Jersey,  was  collected,  and 
the  child  was  sent  to  the  school  early 
in    Septembi 

Read  Pitiful  Story. 
The  thought  of  how  they  could  help 
little  afflicted  child  came  to  the 
three  young  girls  last  August,  when 
most  people  were  much  more  concerned 
in  finding  a  way  to  keep  cool,  than  in 
what  they  were  going  to  do  at  Christ- 
mas  time.  ,    „     ,      , 

These  three  girls  had  read  Evelyn  s 
I'tMul  story  in  The  Times;  had  read 
the  child  was  cooped  up  in  one 
i  ou,  in  the  hottest  and  most  unat- 
tractive part  of  the  city.  They  read 
that  the  child  was  slowly  dying  from 
iack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  the 
sjrshine  that  was  shut  out  of  her  sight 
lorever,  and  they  decided  that  they 
would  do  something  for  her. 

"Here  is  where  we  can  do  some  good," 
the  three  girls  said  to  each  other,  and 
they  immediately  began  to  lay  the  plans 
which  later  developed  into  the  Spug 
idea.  In  their  leisure  vacation  minutes, 
Evangeline,  Alta  and  Catherine  were 
the  most  industrious  little  girls  any- 
one ever  saw,  and  after  a  while  they 
nad  completed  a  number  of  pieces 
fancv  work,  which,  later  in  the  season 
tney  placed  on  sale,  realizing  from  the 
sale  of  them  the  sum  of  $35.20,  which 
they  brought  to  The  Times  office  and 
v  hich  is  going  to  be  serit  to  the  New 
J^tsey  institution  where  Eittle  Evelyn 
is  learning  how  to  use  her  hands  and 
brains.  And  it  will  be  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas, indeed,  not  only  to  the  little  blind 
girl,  but  to  her  mother,  w'ho  cannot  af- 
ford-to give  her  only  child  a  Christmas 
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RAISE  FUNDS  FOR  BLIND 
GIRLS'  CHRISTMAS 


at  one  of  the  busiest  shopping  centers 
neaf  city  hall.  'She  is  Mrs.  Willdam  Ben- 
netf  and  her  home   is   In  Ritchie  street, 


CATHERINE  TALBERT. 


i  resent,  "and  for  tne  three  little  girls  in 
South  Washington,  who  have  learned 
tlxe  biggest  lesson  of  all— that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and 
have  demonstrated  its  truth  in  a  most 
useful  and  practical  way. 

Are  Campfire   Girls. 

Catherine  Talbert,  who  lives  at  1354  C 
street  southwest,  and  Evangeline  Sul- 
livan, who  lives  across  the  street,  at 
1357  C  street,  are  members  of  Ingleside 
Camp,  Campfire  Girls.  Miss  Alta  Beard 
lives  at  209  Linworth  place  southwest. 

Little  Evelyn,  who  was  sent  to  the 
institution  for  the  blind  last  autumn 
with  the  money  that  was  raised  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  The  Times,  is, 
according  to  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Knight,'  presi- 
dent of  the  Sunshine  Society  in  this 
one  of  the  brightest  children  in  the 
schoo.l. 

ough  only  five  years  of  age,  she  has 
learned  to  dress  herself  and  take  care 
of  her  own  clothes,  and  sings  sweetly  a 
number  of  little  kindergarten  scngs. 

is  said  by  her  teachers  *to  be  arj 
unusually  bright  and  attractive  chile 
find  as  soon  as  her  age  will  permit  ti 
little  girl  will  be  placed  under  instruo 
tion  with  a  view  of  making  her  s  »lj 
supporting   in    later   life. 


-Pboto   by    I 


EVANGELINE  SULLIVAN.  J 


Krsjs'iiia^BnalRttdMUI^Hfi 


PMfc~  9m..  Norm   Amartcau   «,»•• 

Wednesday,  Dec.  17,    i913. 

i LI N D  WOMAN  HELPS 
"MOTS  FOR  POOB 

&/        ' — - 

Monies  From  Manayunk  to  Act  as 

Collector  for  Salvation 

Army 


MARKET   STREET  SENTRY 


M^ayunk. 

rs.  Bennett,  who  is  54  years  old,  has 
blind  for  twenty  years.  She  has 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Salvation  Army  for 
tHfcnty-one  years.  Each  Christmas  sea- 
she  stands  every  Jay  for  two  weeks 
the  sidewa'lk  in  front  of  the  Market 
eet'main  entrance  tc  Wanamaker's. 
'Her  sightless  eyes  are  shielded  by 
colored  glasses  and  a  majority  of  the 
shoppers  who  stop  to  drop  a  coin  in  the 
little  iron  kettle  which  she  guards  from 
daylight  to  dark  would  not  guess  she  is 
blind.  Nevertheless,  +hr  only  way  Mrs. 
Bennett  has  of  knowing  how  the  con- 
tributions are  growing  is  by  the  tinkle 
of   the   coin   in    tlhe    Iron    Kettle. 

At  each  tinkle  Mrs.  Bennett  raises 
her  face  with  a  cheery  "Thank  you." 
Her  blindness  handicaps  her  collections, 
for  she  cannot  attract  passersby  like  the 
other  sentries.  As  a  result.  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett's collections  are  from  $2  to  $3  a  day 
less  than  those  of  the  other  soldiers,  who 
ire  raising  money  to  provide  1000  Christ- 
inas baskets  for  those  whom  the  Salva- 
Jon    Army   helps. 

Each  morning  Mrs.  Annie  Whibley,  who 
ruards  a  little  kettle  in  the  same  (block, 
■alls  at  Mrs.  Bennett's  home  In  Mana- 
/unk  and  leads  the  blind  woman  to  her 
station  at  the  big  store.  At  noon  Mrs. 
CVhfbley  and  the  blind  woman  go  arm, 
n  arm  to  lunch,  and  at  Alght  Mrs.) 
Whibley  takes  her  back  home.- 


H*nr, 
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Thursday,    Oec.    18,    1213. 

PETER  B.  SWEENEY,  NEWSBOYS' 
FRIEND,  DEADATM0RR1ST0WN 

Mfkrial  Service. of  the  NEWS 
,*\M£J*RlSTOWsr,      Dec.      18.— Peter     3 
^wTeney,  ftn  aged  blind  man,  who  was  a 

w.e,f1:kn°wn    f1*11* *■—  '■      ^ars,    died 

at  tne  State  Hospital  yesterday.  He  had 
been  in  that  institution  for  about  a. 
month,  having  been  transferred  ther« 
frcm  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  seventy- 
four  years  old  and  had  lived  here  for 
about    twelve   years. 

Mr.  Sweeney  was  born  in  New  York. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  en- 
listed with  Hawkln's  Zouaves,  and  after 
they  were  mustered  out  of  service  enlist- 
ed with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  serving 
until  the  close*  of  the  war.  He  went  to 
live  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  be- 
came the  first  convert  of  the  Central 
Union  Mission. 

Soon  afterward  Mr.  Sweeney  became 
the  superintendent  of  a  newsboys'  horn': 
in  Washington.  He  later  was  employed  in 
the  mailbag  department  of  the  United 
States  postoffice.  Becoming  ill,  he  went 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Dayton.  On  his 
recovery  he  went  to  New  York,  and  soon 
afterward  came  here  to  look  after  the 
Boys'  Club  of  the  Market  Street  Mission. 
He  served  in  the  Red  Cross  division  in 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  Mr.  Sweeney 
became  blind.    Immediately  he  set  to  worl 
and  learned  the  blind  alphabet.    Soon  h( 
became  the  centre   for  the   circulation   o 
literature  for  the  blind  in  this  place. 

As  far  as  known,  Mr.  Sweeney  had  but 
one  living  relative.  She  is  a  sister  ol 
charity,  of  whom  he  lost  trace  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sweeney  was  a  member  of  the  Firstj 
Baptist    Church    and    held    the    office    of! 
surgeon  in  A.  T.  A.   Torbert  Post  of  this1 
place.     The    funeral    will    be    held    in    the 
mission    Saturday   afternoon.     Burial    will 
be  in  Evergreen  Cemetery. 


A   blind    woman    is    serving   as    one    of 
the  Salvation  Army's  Christmas  sentries 
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Saturday,   Doc.   20,    1913. 


'Deatli    of    the    "Til  imil  ■*" erman^rtito|r 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:         \      jA     £L 
No   more   money   will   be   need**    for   wre\ 
"Blind  German  Editor."     A  mightier  pow- 
er has  taken  care  of  him  and  placed   him 
where    money    is  « of    no    avail.      He    died 
Thursday    afternoon    at    three    o'clock.      I 
have    communicated    the    sad    news   to    his 
relatives  in  Germany,  and  if  they  will  Send 
the   money  to  defray   the  funeral   expenses, 
which  I  am  almost  sure  they  will  do,  I  will 
return  the  checks  to  the  respective  donors. 
Otherwise,   if   there   is   no.   objection,    I   will 
apply   the    amount   to   the   payment   of   the 
above  charges.     In  either  case  I  thank  the 
ladies    who    responded    so    generously    and 
spontaneously    to   the   appeal    in   the   name 
of    the    unfortunate    man,    whose    apprecia-. 
tion  and  gratitude  were  deep  and  sincere. 

Angelica  B.  Post 
218  West   Springfield  Street. 
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"Of  the  receiving  of  letters  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  end,"  declars  Doctor  Mit- 
chell, whqgftas  been  literally  swamped  with 
corresponViB*^  from  the  innumerable, 
readers  of  his  novel  "Westways."  "Many^ 
more  of  these,"  displaying  a  bulky  epistle 
of  eight  pages,  "and  I  shall  begin  to  wish 
I  had  never  written  it."  This  author's 
earlier  novel,  "Hugh  Wynne,"  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  is  being  put  into  type 
for  the  use  of  the  bli**-awn  will  soon 
be  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  ■Pittobui'ah. 


I-IARTFO^D    (CONN.)    COXTOANT 
Sunday,  Ok.  21,  1913. 

HLMOST  ILi,  HE 
TENDS  THE  LIGHTS 

Walter    Killam    Helps   Make 
Navigation  on  River  Safe* 


SEES  ONLY  FAINTLY 
GLOW  OF  LANTERNS 


Twice  Daily  He  Makes  His 

Arduous  Way  Along 

the  Banks, 


For  seven  years  two  ranges  of  lights 
fohich  guide  safely  through  the  chan- 
nel vessels  sailing  the  Connecticut 
River  at  night,  which  are  located  near 
the  clubhouse  of  the  First  Division, 
Naval  Militia  at  South  Glastonbury, 
iiave  been  tended  by  a  man  who  is  so 
blind  that  he  can  see  only  faintly  the 


THE  BLIND  LIGHT 

TENDER  AT  WORK 


glow  of  the  lights  when  they  are  fully 
lit  and  are  held  close  to  his  face.  At 
times  he  cannot  distinguish  daylight 
from  darkness,  yet  he  makes  the  hard 
trip  along  the  precipitous  shore  twice 
a   day,   in  -all   kinds  of  weather. 

The  range  lights  must  be  lighted 
every  day  at  sundown  when  the  river 
is  open  to  navigation.  They  are  go\> 
eminent  property,  and  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  United  States,  and 
their  beams  spell  safety  to  the  ex- 
perienced river  pilots  who  navigate 
the  tortuous  channel  by  their  aid. 
Each  morniug'  they  must  be  extin- 
guished, cleaned  and  trimmed,  and 
filled  with  oil. 

The  navigators  who  located  the 
lights  did  not.  do  so  with  a  view  to 
ease  of  approach,  but  set  them  where 
they  would  be  in  straight  lines  with 
the  channels.  The  two  sets  at  South 
Glastonbury  which  are  tended  by 
Walter  Killam,  the  blind  man,  are  in 
particularly  difficult  positions.  The 
ranges  consist  of  three  lights  each, 
one  near  the  water's  edge,  one  halfway 
up  the  bank,  and  the  third  still  higher 
up.  Between  them  is  the  steep  bank, 
fifty  feet  high,  covered  in  places  with 
dense  brush,  and  two-thirds  of  it  raw 
brown  from  a  recent  washout.  There 
is  no  path  and  the  only  way  is  to 
follow  the  vet  sands  along  the  water's 
edge.  Driftwood  covers  the  shoje, 
and  piles  of  jagged  rocks  protrude 
here  and  there.  It  is  a  breathless, 
slippery  journey  for  one  with  sight, 
and  Mr.  Killam,  making  it  twice  daily, 
finds  it  is  never  twice  the  same,  has 
never  become  absolutely  sure  of  his 
ground,  and  twice  each  day  explores 
his  way  slowly,  grasping  tree  branches 
and  saplings  and  feeling  ahead  with  a 
stout  staff. 

He  keeps  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  every,  once  in  a  while  he  blunders 
into  the  river.  He  slips  often,  but 
says  that  he  seldom  falls.  Near  the 
lights  he  has  rigged  up  a  sort  of  wire 
guide,  and  at  the  end  of  his  journey 
runs  into  this  wire,  which  he  follows 
until    it    leads    him    to    the    first    light 
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and  the  padlocked  locker  where  the 
oil  and  cleaning  rags  are  kept.  The 
shore  light  lighted.,  he  scrambles  up 
the  forty-five  degree  bank  by  aid  of 
the  wire  and  lights  the  other  lights. 
His  fain  vision  just  discerns  their 
glow,  anl  his  experience  has  taught 
him  how  bright  that  glow  should  be. 
Then  he  sels  off  for  home — over  a 
mile  from  the  l'ghts,  ,near  Ferris 
Lane.  He  lives  with  his  brother,  J. 
B.  Killam.,  who  is  the  titular  keeper 
of  the  range  lamps  and  responsible 
for  their  burning. 

Mr.  Killam  wears  long  boots  in  his 
work,  so  that  now  and  again  when  he 
steps  into  the  river  his  feet  do  not 
get  wet.  In  all  sorts  of  weather,  as 
long  as  the  river  is  not  closed  by  ice, 
he  makes  his  daily  trip,  taking  about 
two  hours  to  go  and  return  from  his 
home.  At  flood  times  the  water 
comes  half  way  up  the  bank,  yet  he 
newer  fails  to  reach  and  ligdat  the 
lights  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  cold 
springs,  when  the  river  is  breaking  up 
and  huge  ice  floes  are  aground  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  the  lights   must, 
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be    tended    and    Mr.    Killam    fetels   his 
way  along  over  the  ice  and   does  his 

work. 

The  two  rang*....  of  lights  which  Mr. 
Killam  tends  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  channel,  for  they  mark;   . 
the    entrance   to   shoal   water    and   a 
channel  so  crooked  that     two     right 
angle  turns  are  needed  to  get  safely 
past  the  sandbars  and  the  breakwater, 
which    protrude,    into    the    river   from 
each  shore.      Out  of  the  channel  the 
water  is  so  shallow  that  small  launches 
habitually  run   aground,   and  without 
the  guiding  lights  the  passenger  boats 
would  have    small   chance    of   getting 
safely  through  the  narrows. 

In  spite  of  his  trouble,  Mr.  Killam 
is  a  most  cheerful  man.  He  is  con- 
fident that  his  sight  will  be  restored 
to  him,  although  the  doctors  he  has 
visited  have  given  him  no  hope. 
"Other  blind  men  have  recovered  their 
sight,  and  perhaps  1  will,"  he  says. 

Mr.    Killam    lias    not    always    been 
blind.     When    about    7    years    old    his 
right    eye    lost    its    vision    through    a 
cataract.     He  worked  as  a  fireman  on 
a  river  tug  for  several  years,  then  the 
vision    of    his    left    eye    began    failing 
i  him  little  by  little.     He  thinks  that  a 
;  blow    which      he    received   when      he 
Ktruck  his  head  against  an  iron  ladder 
in  the  engine  room  had  something  to 
fto  with  his  loss  of  sight,  and  he  also 
believes    the   trouble    may    be    due    in 
part  to  the  total  loss  of  his  right  eye. 
The  accident  in  which  he  struck  his 
head  was  in    189  6,   and  his  sight  has 
failed    steadily    since.      He    says    that 
when  he  first  began  to  tend  the  lights 
in  19Cr6  he  couiu  see  quite  a  bit  of  the 
land  and  make  out  objects  indistinctly. 
Now  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  glow 
of  the  lanterns  held  close  to  his  face,  ! 
and  in  tim©  even  this  slight  sensitive- 
ness  may  fail  him. 

Meanwhile,  day  after  day,  without 
fail  or  accident,  he  trims  and  lights 
the  six  lanterns  that  guide  the  boats 
safely  around  the  crooked  channel  be- 
fore the  Naval  Militia  clubhouse. 
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Friday.  Dec.  26,  19i3. 

BLIND  NEWSDEALER  STRICKEN. 

— ; — ■ 

WllUai"  Help  of  Harrison  Falls  Be- 
»re  Trolley   Car  Near   Sta«d.         j 

irfjgW      N.     J-     Dec     25.— William 
D  'a  blind  newsdealer  whose  stand  at ■ 
ie  foot  of  the  stairs  of  the  iLackawanna 
Jlation  is  known  to  all  Harrison  commut- 
ers   was  stricken  with  paralyse  when  he 
was  crossing  the  street  this  morning.  He 
7eU  on  ?he  clr  track.    The  motorman  of  an 
anoroaching    car    saw    him,    stopped    the; 
car    in    time,    and    carried    Delp    into    his 
store     from    which    he    was    sent    to    his , 
home   at  343  Second  .street,   in   an    ambu- 
lance     His  condition  is  serious. 

The  blind  man,  Who  weighs  275  pounds 
and  who  is  a  stanch  friend  of  children, 
ha*  been  run  down  by  trolley  cars  several 
times  The  physicians  said  to-day  that 
the  Several  accidents  may  have  had  some- 
thing tod°  with  the  attack  of  pumlyata./ 


Friday.   Dec.  26,   1913. 

Blind  Santa  Has 
^  a  Paralytic  Stroke 

\u^score  of  chHdren  in  Harrison,  N. 
J.,  who  have  received  igiftts  «ach 
Christmas  from  William  Delp,  the 
blind  newsdealer  near  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad.  Station  in  that  town, 
were  disappointed  yesterday.  Delp 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  early  in 
the  morning  and  was  as  greatly  dis- 
appointed as  the  youngsters  when  he 
■found  he  could  not  play  his  role  of 
Santa  Claus. 

SOgTOK  (MAgS.>  EVE.  GLOBE. 


""^iday,  Dec.  26,  1913. 


J  ifT'lfc^'rfito.  a  blind  mui 
iiostdb  tHk  JfrY  in  the-.Cta*sfma&-tree 
enterfchmTenf  in\he  vestry  of  the  Cen- 
tral "Hethodlst  Episcopal  Church  last 
evening.  Miss  Hazel  Tait  and  William 
N  Burdett  presented  a  Christmas  play- 
let and  there  was  also  chorus  singing. 
PnpV  Nathan  Crary  was  assisted  by 
Miss  fifiuir-'Collins,  Mrs  John.  T&  La"" 
Charles  Smith  and  Edward  S.  ^' 


BOSTON   (MASS.)  KECOKD. 


Fric'ay,  Dec.  26,  1913. 


"ft/leanest  Man  in 

Boston3 '^Steals 

Blind  Man's  Cane 

Wanted-And  wanted  at  once-The 
meanest  man  in  Boston,  and  the  cane  he 
stole  from  a  blind  vendor.  If  there  was 
one  man  in  Boston  who  earned  the  title 
of  "the  meanest  man"  at  this  season  of 
the  year  when  everyone  is  supposed  to  be 
thinking  of  giving,  not  "taking,"  that  man 
is  the  fellow  who  stole  a  cane  from  John  1  . 
Dolphin,  the  blind  vendor  of  shoe  jrt .rings 
who  is  seen  every  day  in  front  of  the  old 
Granary  Burying  Ground  on  Treyont  st. 
The  thief  timed  his  stealing  careful  y. 
He  waited  till  the  street  was  crowded  with 
"hristmas  shoppers  and  Dolphin  released 
his  grip  on  the  cane  in  orda  to  «»ke  » 
sale.  After  the  blind  man  had  fcade  ma 
sale  he  reached  around  to  grip  his  cane, 
but    It   was    gone.  ,  tHkpn 

The  "meanest  man  in  Boston     had  taken 
it       Dolphin    w'a'j    affila    to    trust    himself 
to  among  the   crowds   of,  Christmas  shop- 
ners   without   his   cane   and   was   foiced    to 
stay  at  his  stand  until  late  in  the  evening,  j 
DolPhin  lives  at  67  Comptop   *  with  his 
-    crippled  daughter  and  when  he  did  not  re 
turn    home,    the    girl    became   alarmed     but  , 
as    she    is    unable    to    walk,    she    could    do 
nothing  to  help  him.  .  I 

Dolphin's    brother    came    in    late   in    the ) 
evening   and    was    sent   by    the    R,rl    to    find 
her    father    who    she    believed    was    eitnei 

8  He  "vai"Jt"S   home  by   his ,  broi her,   who 
found    him    standing   to   iront   oi   tnx     l  ai 

"TW?UteUie    third    time    that   a   cane    has  j 
been  stolen  from  Dolphin.    The^ean.s  h 
been    the   gifts   of   friends   and  weie   valued 
Lbout   a    dollar    < 


mW   m  OitfPT 


Saturday,    Dec.   27,   1913. 


JACOB  BOLOTIN,  BLJJJD  DOCTOR 

Who  Holds   That   a  Blind   Man  Can  Do 
Whatever  Any  Han  Can    A .  \  I 

Jacob  W.  Bolotin,  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  attending  physician  In  the  tuber- 
culosis hospital  at  Dunning,  111.,  maintains 
that  blindness  is  no  hindrance  to  success, 
and  in  his  personal  experience  he  seems  to 
prove  it.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  and  for  several  years  travelled  over  the 
United  States  as  .a  typewriter  salesman;  he- 
is  now  twenty^five,  and  has  taken  a  full 
four  years'  course  at  the  Chicago  College 
of.  Medicine  and  Surgery,  paying  his  way 
by  selling  typewriters  "on  the  road"  dur- 
ing vacations.  Of  the  600  students,  he 
could  name  nearly  500  after  shaking  hands 
with  them.  He  passed  his  State  examina- 
tions by  dictating  to  three  stenographers. 
He  gives  instruction  on  diseases  of  ths 
heart  and  lungs  before  juniors  of  Jenner 
Medical  College  and  sophomores  of  Hering 
Medical  College. 

A  Chicago  Record-Herald  reporter  says- 
of  him:  Nbbody  would  believe  just  by 
looking  at  him  that  Dr.  Bolotin  is  blind. 
He  is  so  different  from  other  blind  men. 
His  first  question  to  his  interviewer  is: 
"Are  you  here  for  a  charitable  purpose— to 
help  a  blind  man?  If  you  are,  don't  come 
in."  "Yes,  I  have  just  received  word  of  my 
appointment,"  said  the  doctor,  after  he  had 
pushed  forward  a  chair  and  closed  the 
door.  "This  is  my  first  real  success,  and 
I  am  happy.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard 
fight."  Then  he  told  how  he  was  better  off 
in  some  ways  than  the  average  man. 
"Why,  on  cold  winter  nights  I  take  a 
Braille  system  book  to  bed  with  me  and 
read  all  night  long  under  the  covers  and 
without  burning  the  midnight  oil.  If  I 
care  about  time  I  need  but  reach  over  to 
my  table  and  touch  the  face  of  the  clock. 
What  have  I  done  in  medicine?  Well, 
during  the  last  year  I  have  spent  much 
time  in  the  municipal  tuberculosis  clinics. 
In  fourteen  months  I  have  examined  3500 
patients,  and  less  than  fifty  of  them  know 
that  I  am  blind.  During  the  past  nine 
months  I  have  examined  every  patient  at 
Dunning  and  every  one  that  has  come  and 
gone.  I  go  thbre.  alone  every  Wednesday, 
and  have  learned  something  of  half  a  dozen 
languages  from  the  patients." 
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LOSE  $50,01  ESTHt 

Seek^WrtngsMS  Who  Failed  to 
Attest   Husband's   Signature 


to  Will 


Friends  of  the  blind  widow  01 
V.  L.  Garren,  who  formerly  conducted 
a,  restaurant  at  37  South  Fourth  street, 
Camden,  are,  today  searching  for  Jo-  j 
»e.ph  E.  Ballinger  and  William  W.  Pow- 
ell, who  were  witnesses  to  the  signing 
of  the  will   of   the  dead   man.  \ 


1*7 


The    witnesses     did     not     attest    tl>c; 

document,  and  unless  they  arc  produced 

will;    leaving   all    to   the   widow,   will 

be  void.     The  estate  i.s  valued   at  about 

550,000.    The  will  was  ■drawn  up  in  1873. 

When    the    will    was    found    shortly 
after   Mr.   Garren's  death,   it   was  dis- 
covered   that    the    witnesses    had    not 
attested   it.     This   in   itself   barred   the 
document    from    probate.       The    only 
way  Mrs.   Garren  can   save  the   estate 
for  herself  is  to  produce  the  two  wit- 
nesses,     it    is    thought   they   are   dead, 
but     it     is     not     certain.       Unless     the 
'witnesses    are    found    the    widow    will 
i receive     only     the     personal     property 
and    her    dower    right    to    the    realty. 
;The    personal    property    is    valued    at 
;only    $2000.      The    balance    will    go    to 
[Mr.    G-arren's    brothers   and    sisters. 

Surrogate  Reeves  has  appointed 
Frank  J.  Bur,-  as  administrator  of 
the  estate,  in  an  effort  to  hasten  its 
settlement.  Garren  served  under  Ad- 
|miral  jj**rrT"iu  the  ci  1- i  1  war. 


*»*fN-3rcrot.r>    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN 


Wednesday,  January  7,  1914. 


BETTER    OFF    THA>    Ol  illJtt'll'Mt#E  \ 


I«   the    View   of   a    Blind    Doctor    Who 
'las   Made   His   Way   in   Life. 

U-^fl^orn  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.] 
Not  rejoicing  in  his  a  miction— for  he  is 
wholly  blind— lint  congratulating  himself 
that  iMMMriWfter  off  in  some  ways  than 
the  average  man,  is  Dr  Jacob  W.  Bolotin, 
attending  physician  at  the  tuberculosis 
hoeiptal  at  Dunning,  111. 

"Why,  on  cold  winter  flights  I  take 
Braille  system  book  to  bed  with  me  an  I 
read  all  night  long  under  the  covers,  'and 
without  burning  any  midnight  oil."  said 
lie.  "If  I  care  about  the  time  I  need  but 
lo  reach  over  to  my  table  and  touch  the 
face  of  the  clock." 

Dr  Bolotin  is  ■_>.">  years  old.  Since  he  was 
14.  when  he  was  graduated  from  the  slate 
school  for  the  blind,  he  has  been  self  -sup- 
porting. He  earned  his  way  through,  wi 
four-years'  course  at  medical  school  -  by- 
telling  typewriters  "on  the  road"'  during 
r*Tr  uni"*^""'    M       --    — -  ■  ..,-—.. 
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Friday,   Jait:ary  9,   Y-'A. 

Blind  Author  of  Unsold 

Book  Tries  to  End  Life 

\         — ' — 

Jdlttjs  Lindbella,  known  as  the  blind 
'.\m  in  the  neighborhood  of  No.  507 
Amsterdam  avenue,  where  he  lived, 
attempted  suicide  last  evening  by  gas. 
He  was  found  by  neighbors.  The  old 
man  has  written  a  book  called  "In  the 
Darkness  of  Greater  New  York,"  but 
Cound  no  publisher. 

His    wife,    a    binder    in    the    Museum 

of     Natural     History,     has     been     the 

j  breadwinner  since  he  went  blind.      He 

is  a  prisoner  in  Bellevue  and  will  livej 


tvi'A^s.i     ,\aOh,.\ 


ary  11,  1914. 


There   has  much   curiosity   since 

the    death    of    William    Watson^ijjyerf 

disni^ti(\*f 

toWliv 

of  the 

sup- 


port on   Sunday  as  to 
his    estate.     Mr    DaverAort    wj 
blind,   but   had   acramiiffktd  at 
UiT'HTOt  estates  in   Franklin  (lo*Wity 
posed     to     amount     to     something 
proaching  $1,000,000.    He  left  no  «T" 
his  two  sons.   Stephen  T.   K.    pa\ 


■us   <.*.'*   .tv.m.t    ui.  ,/!•>. 11    j  .    x\..    i^HUf'nn 
and    Charles    M.    l  >aveiport,  'bortThu 
day   filed   in   the    Probate   fiovrt 
-  tion    asking   that    thej    be  iffc/oint  d   ; 
Iministratcirs.        •. Ms\K/ 1  S* 


11  and 

nport 

rs- 

peti- 

ad- 


T     MO-R-V1NO   WOB1P    (,%%) 

i 
Friday,  January   9,   1214. 

'CIDREN'SJJL 
FRIEND  FAILS  AS  AN 

AUTHOR; JAKES  GAS 


Lindeballe,  Who  Told  Stories  on 

Street    Corner,    Saved   by 

Neighbor— Wife    Was 

Away  Working. 


VAINLY  HAWKED  A  TALE; 
HOPED  TO  PUBLISH  SOCK. 


Trying  to  Help  Wife,  Who  Took 
His  Place  in  Natural  His- 
tory Museum. 


Julius  E.  lindeballe.  "the  children's 
favorite,*'  blind  for  seven  years,  was  so 
aggrieved  over  his  failure  to  aid  his 
wife  by  the  sale  of  his  holiday  booklet, 
"Little  Elsa's  Dream,"  that  he  at- 
tempted to  commit  suclcide  yesterday 
by  inhaling  gas  in  his  apartment  at  No. 
507  Amsterdam  avenue. 

Lindeballe  was  a  bookbinder  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  until  his  afflic- 
tion came  in  his  sixtieth  year  Since  then 
big  wife,  who  had  learned  the  liale,  has 
taken  his  place. 

While  Mrs.  Lindeballe  was  at  work  the 
old  man  used  to  feel  his  way  with  his 
cane  from  the  apartment  to  the  corner  of 
Amsterdam  avenue  and  Eighty-fifth 
street  on  celar  afternoons  and  regale  the 
children  with  his  stories.  He  was  always 
received  with  shouts  of  joy. 

Throne    for    Street    Girl. 

One  of  his  most  popular  tales,  which 
the  children  made  him  repeat  again  and 
again,  is  that  of  "Mud  Catherine  and 
the  Fairy  Princess,"  in  which  a  'beau- 
tiful lady  took  a  dirty  little  girl  ifrom 
the  streets  and  plated  her  on  a  gold 
throne. 

He  would  also  tell  of  his  younger  days 
in  Denmark  before  he  came  to  America 
thirty-five  yer.rs  ago  and  recite  from 
his  children's  play,  "Hoime,  Sweet 
Home."  He  used  to  say  that  he  com- 
posed his  stories  in  the  house  on  rainy 
days  and  related  them  to  his  young  au- 
dience   in   the  street  on  fair  ones. 

Lately  Airs.  Lindeballe  has  not  been 
very  well,  so  her  husband  decided  he 
would  do  something  despite  his  blind- 
ness. He  had  one  of  his  stories, 
"Little  Elsa's  Dream,"  printed.  it 
filled  eight  pages  and  was  to  se",l  at 
five  cents.  Besides  nelping  his  wife, 
he  '•■*■  ted  to  get  money  enough  to 
publish  a  real  grown  up's  book,  "In  the 
Darkness  of  New  York  City,"  telling 
of  his  sightless  experiences. 


During  the  holiday  season  he  walked 
with  his  cane  through  the  blocks  near 
his  home,  crying  the  title  and  price  of 
his  pamphlet.  But  all  his  little  frierds 
had  heard  the  tale,  so  he  found  few 
purchasers. 

Planned  Hnuglng;   Took   Gaa. 

A  neighbor  smelled  gas  issuing  from 
the  Lindeballe  apartment  late  yester- 
day. She  got  Policeman  NaMy  of  the 
West  Sixty-eigihth  street  poMce  sta- 
tion to  break  in.  Beside  the  kitchen 
stove,  with  a  gas  tube  in  his  mouth,  sat 
the  bookbinder,  unconscious. 

In  the  bathroom  was  a  knotted  rope 
hanging  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling, 
which  made  it  appear  that  the  story 
teller  had  first  contemplated  hanging 
imself  and  then  decided  that  suffocation 
would  be  easier.  Dr.  Tobin  of  Polyclinic 
Hospital  worked  an  hour  to  resuscitate 
him. 

Mrs.  LLnd«tballe  came  Ihome  while 
they  were  working  over  her  husband. 
"He  did  this  because  he  feared  he  was 
becoming  a  burden  to  me,"   she  said. 

Downstairs  a  score  of  sorrowful  chil- 
dren gathered  around  the  ambulance 
rhen  they  heard  It  was  to  'bear  their 
favorite  away.  He  was  taken  to  the 
prisoner's  ward  at  Bellevue.  His. con 
dition  was  serious  last  night. 


^ 


FORT  WORTH.  TSX     Telegram 


Sunday,  January  11,    .2:h 
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Blind  Piano  Tuner  Fights 

Life's  Battles— and  Wins 


CHARLES     DAUGHTRY- 


."T*  ffff  —Photo  by  Bryant.   ' 

Charles  Daughtry  Expert  as  Musician  and  Typist — Formerly 


M 


Was  Success  a  s  a  Salesman. 


Blind  from  his  childhood,  Charles 
D9fl?nT?y^  42,  P'-ort  "Worth  piano  tuner, 
whose  kindly  face  is  a  familiar  sight 
in  the  music  stores  of  the  city  and  in 
hundreds  of  homes,  has  a  wonderfully 
developed  sense  of  hearing-  that  has 
placed  him  at  the  top  of  his  calling. 
Despite  the  handicap  of  his  affliction 
there  are  few  piano  tuners  in  the 
state  who  are  his  equal. 

He  is  a  musician,  too,  and  plays  the 
piano  and  cornet  with  surprising  skill. 

Music,  he  says,  is  his  "'sunshine."  "It 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  hope  and 
comfort,"  he  declares.  "With  its  aid 
I  have  come  to  look  upon  my  afflic- 
tion philosophically.  So  much  so  that 
I  would  not  change  places  with  half 
of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
have  their  eyesight. 


Daughtry  was  2  years  old  when  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  robbed  him  ctf 
his  eyesight.  Specialists  employed  by 
his    parents    were    unable    to    help 

dition  and  when  he  was  9  years  old 
his  father,  H.  A.  Daughtry,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Mount  Vernon,  took  him  to  the 
Ausiin  school  for  the  blind. 
Becomes    Homesick. 

The  boy  was  homesick.  He  wailed 
his  protests  at  being  left  behind  so 
vigorously  that  by  the  time  the  father 
had  arrived  at  Tyler  on  his  way  home 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back 
for    his   son. 

"He  bought  a  ticket  to  Austin  and 
stopped  outside  the  station  to  watoh 
a  blind  beggar  who  sat  on  a  street 
corner,    unshaven    and    forlorn. 

"He  tossed  a  coin  into  the  poor  fel- 
low's hat  and  right  then  made  the 
resolution    that   I   was    to    get   an    edu- 


cation," says  Daughtry.     "So  I  staid  at 
the   school." 

When  he  left  Austin  ten  years  later 
Daughtry  had  received  a  collegiate 
training,  and  had  mastered  broom 
making  and  chair  seat  manufacture. 
He  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  the 
piano  tuning  department,  demonstrat- 
ing marked  ability  for  the  work.  His 
marvelously  developed  sense  of  hear- 
ing made  it  easy  for  him  to  acquire  a 
fairly  good  musical   training. 

Taught  Music  Two  Years. 

Consequently  when  he  graduated  in 
1891  he  went  to  Brownwood  where  ie 
taught  music  for  two  years.  He  made 
a  success  of  the  work  but  decided  that 
the  field  of  piano  tuning  offered  great- 
er advantages  for  a  satisfactory  ill- 
come. 

So,  in  1895,  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
along  this  line  under  a  private  in- 
structor. 

Two  years  later  found  him  in  the 
Texas  "plains  country"  an  expert. 
With  Plainview  as  his  headquarters, 
te  traveled  about  the  section,  gradual- 
ly working  up  what  he  terms  "a  nice 
trade."  He  saw  the  possibilities  of 
extensive  piano  sales  and  in  1896 
started  out  as  a  salesman.  Despite  the 
handicap  of  his  blindness,  his  success 
was  prompt.  He  amassed  a  comfort- 
able, sum  of  money.  The  continued 
drouth  and  consequent  cessation  of 
business  activities  three  years 
swept  away  his  savings.  When  he 
came  to  Fort  Worth  in  1910  he  was, 
ctically  penniless,  but  full  of  his 
characteristic    optimism. 

Again    Piano   Tuner. 

He  took  up  piano  tuning  again  with 
renewed    enthusiasm.      Today      he      is 
regularly    employed    by    many    leading  I 
piano  teachers  and  also  does  the  piano 
tuning  for  several  colleges  and  schools. 

Daughtry  doesn't  look  upon  himself 
as  a  remarkable  man.  His  voice  has 
the  plaintive  appeal  and  his  manner 
the  groping  self- repression  character- 
istic of  the  blind.  But  there  is  no 
weakness  nor  trace  "of  self-pity  in  his 
kindly   features.  _ 

"In  many  respects  I  am  exceedingly 
fortunate,"  he  declares.  "Whenev/r  I 
feel  discouraged  I  find  my  wife  feady 
to   cheer   and   comfort   me." 

Mrs.  Daughtry  formerly  was  Miss 
Bessie  Manly,  the  daughter  of  J.  P. 
Manlv,  a  Clarendon  farmer. 

"She  is  the  besi  assistant  I  ever 
had  and  I've  had  a  lot  of  them,"  says 
Daughtry.  And  then  he  tells  humor- 
ously of  his  courtship  which  began 
when  he  sold  a  piano  to  Mrs.  Daugh- 
try's    father,    more    than    three    years 

ago. 

Taught    Wife    Lessons. 

"Of  course  I  had  to  give  some  les- 
sons," said  Daughtry,  Friday,  laugh- 
ing away  his  wife's  protests.  "The 
Manlv  farm  is  some  distance  from 
i'l;H'p'ndon  and  whenever  I  visited  the 
farmhouse  it  was  necessary  to  drive 
me  from  the  railroad  station.  My 
uuoil's  father  and  brothers  are  pretty 
well  occupied  with  their  farm  work 
and  the  task  generally  fell  to  her  lot. 
So  we  got  acquainted.  I  remember  one 
occasion,"  and  here  a  smile  twitched 
the  corners  of  the  blind  man's  mouth, 
and  rippled  over  his  face  until  one 
could  almost  imagine  that  the  sight- 
less eyes  behind  the  thick  opaque 
glasses  were  twinkling  with  merri- 
ment, "the  harness  'busted.'  Miss 
M]anly  met  the  emergency  with  her 
hair  pins.  Her  hair  was  waving  in  the 
breeze  when  we  arrived  at  her  home. 
I  know,  because  I  reached  over  and 
touched   it  when  she   wasn't   looking. 

"Somehow  that  incident  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  intimacy  between  us 
and  after  a  while  I  found  courage  to 
'pop  the  question.' " 

He    Shaves    Himself. 

Daughtry's  daily  life  is  a  model  of 
well  ordered  routine.  He  arises  at 
5:30  a.  m.,  takes  a  cold  plunge  and 
shaves  himself  with  an  old  style  razor. 
Shortly  after  8  o'clock  he  starts  out 
for  his  day's  work  arm  in  arm  with 
his  wife.  He  makes  the  most  of  his 
appointments  by  telephone  and  his 
time  is  well  occupied. 
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He  spends  his  evenings  studying  and 
reading.  He  is  a  subscriber  to  sev- 
eral magazines  printed  in  raised  type 
for  the  blind  and  keeps  in  touch  with 
current  events.  His  wife  reads  to  him 
a  great  deal,  principally  newspapers, 
and  books  of  a  religious  and  Psycho- 
logical nature.  The  works  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine  and  Henry  Van  Dyke  are 
among  his  favorites. 

He  is  an  expert  typist  and  easdy 
handles  his  correspondence  with  tne 
aid  of  a  typewriter.  _=*„.. 

-I  learned  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
through  necessity  seven  years  ago  in 
Chicago,"  he  tells.  "I  was  on  one  of 
my  periodical  business  trips  to  the  Dig 
piano  houses  and  manufactories.  I 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  my  type- 
writing  done  satisfactorily  and  decided 
to  do  away  with  the  annoyance. 
Bell  Boy  Assistant. 

"So  I  went  to  a  hotel  and  rented  a 
typewriter.  I  hired  a  bell  boy  to  teach 
me  the  keyboard  lettering  and  three 
days  later  turned  out  a  letter  written 
and  addressed  without  any  assistance 

Daughtry  keeps  an  accurate  monthly 
account  of  his  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts by  means  of  the  Wait  system  of 
Point  writing  taught  at  the  blmd 
school.  A  huge  cardboard  is  his  ledg- 
er day  book  and  memorandum  book. 
Perforations  in  the  cardboard  at  stat- 
ed intervals  symbolize  1 lgwes  and 
words  He  strikes  a  trial  balance  at 
the  end  of  each  month  just  as  easily 
as   though  he   were   working  with  ac- 

tUal   fiSToeuch    Well    Developed. 

His  sensitiveness  of  touch,  developed 

almost  as  highly  as  *»f M«  ^J^S 
ing    makes    this   possible.      He   cariieb 

blind   persons   ^ever   acqmre      Daugh 
try's  father  resides  at  BlanKet     iw* 
\     KrMhPr     Ellis    Daughtry,    is    police 
A  •  /at    Albany    Ore.  .  Another  broth- 
el V£3m£  lives  at  Coleman. 

TeHeShas  three  sisters,  »  A.  Hemy 

of  Houston    who ^JSS^S^^ 
mechanic  at  the  Houston  a  Qf 

tral   car   shops ^    Mrs.   *■   *  MiUer 

SXle  recall,  ^g**™^ 
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BLIND  MAN  RESOU! 

SON  AS  HOUSE  BORAS 

Tea&ross  Of  John  Lock- 

Aoad^HVTatches  Ignite 

And  Fire  Building. 

RATS   BELIEVED  CAUSE 


50-Year-01d  Peddler  Cooking  Break- 
fast When  Alarm  Is  Given — 
Stock  Is  Lost. 


John  Lockwood.  a  blind  peddler  of 

!  matches,  and  his  9-year-old  son,  John 

Lockwood,  Jr..  narrowly  escaped deatli 

in  a  fire  at  622  West  Lexington  street 

I  this  morning,  which  began  when  10 

j  gross  of  the  blind's  man's  matches 

were  ignited. 

When  firemen  arrived  on  the  scene 
they  found   the   blind   man,   who   is 
about  50  years  old,  and  his  son  strug- 
gling in  the  smcke-lilled  room. 
Attempts  Rescue  Of  Son. 

The  father  had  rushed  up  from  the 
first  floor  when  he  learned  of  the  tire 
and,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  had 
gone  into  the  room  to  •rescue  his  son. 

The  boy  was  in  bed,  asleep,  and 
probably  would  have  been  suffocated 
if  the  father  had  not  gone  to  the  res- 
cue.  Firemen  led  them  out. 

Rats  are  supposed  to  have  started 
the  fire  by  gnawing  the  matches. 

Shortly  after  6  o'clock  the  father 
arose  and  went  to  the  first  floor  to 
make  coffee  and  prepare  breakfast. 
Ho  had  bought  a  stock  of  matches  on 
Saturday.  He  left  his  son  asleep. 
Cooks  Breakfast  While  Fire  Bums. 

The  first  floor  of  the  house  is  oc- 
cupied as  a  saloon  and  liquor  store  by 
Wolk  &  Olsan.  While  the  blind  man 
pottered  about  his  breakfast-making 
some  one  rushed  into  the  saloon  and 
said  that  smoke  was  pouring  from 
the  upper  windows. 

Lockwood  deserted  the  breakfast 
and  rushed  up  stairs  to  get  the  boy 
out  of  bed.  If  he  had  been  a  few 
minutes  later  the  child  might  have 
been  burned  to  death. 

The  blind  man  lost  more  than  any. 
one  else  through  the  fire.  His 
matches  were  completely  destroyed 
and  were  scattered  all  over  the  street. 

The  saloon  and  the  poolroom  above 
it  were  slightly  damaged. 
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BLINDJVIAN  IN  FIRE 

Went   Bravely   Into   Burning    House 
to  Rescue  Son. 

Thrilling  anJfi^  drarn&tic     incidents  loc- 

curred  at  a  3fewh^T  wrecked  the  tmrd 

and    damaged    tWo    other    floors    of     wie 

building    at    622    West    Lexington    strebt 

I  early  yesterday  morning. 

John  Lockwood,  a  blind  man,  rushed 
into  the  burning  building,  fearing  that 
his  eight-year-old  son  was  in  danger. 
However,  he  was  led  safely  from  the 
building.  Several  persons  were  slightly 
injured  and  10  others  fled  to  the  street. 
£o.  2  Truck,  of  the  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment, crashed  into  an  awning  pole  at 
Pearl  and  Fayette  street-  "-hile  respond- 
ing to  the  alarm  of  fin. ,  recking  the 
awning  and  seriously  injur  one  of  the 
horses.     While  getting  out  ...  way  of 

the  Are  horses  Mrs.  Augusta  Hi,  r,  100 
North  Pearl  street,  fell  and  was  *>iit  on 
the  face. 

Lock  wool,  the  blind  man,  is  a  peddler 
of  matches.  The  fire  originated  in  his 
bedroom  shortly  after  he  had  left  there, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
rats  gnawing  at  the  matches,  la  cases  of 
Which  were  stored  in  his  room.  The 
damage  will  approximate  more  than 
$1,000. 

Awakened   by   the   smoke,    young   Lock- 
wood  rushed   to  the  room  of  Daniel 
Dougall,    owner   of   the    property. 
Vu'/a    1SV  g£%,  1  .groes   who'll  ved 

in   a   tenement  in   the   rear  of  the   dwell- 
ing,  and  the  10  ran  from  the  house.   The 
blind  man,   however,   rushed  from  the  sa- 
■  loon   on   the   first  floor  at   the  alarm   of 
fire-  and,    groping    his    way   ba'c"     to    his 
bedroom   to   save  his  son,-  was     rercome 
by    the    smoke,       Charles      Izenhood,    638 
'  West  Lexington  street,   went  after   Lock- 
I  wood    and    led    him    to    safety.     He    was 
slightly  burned. 

lu  the  meantime  an  alarm  was  sounded 
from  Arch  and  Lexington  streets,  and 
while  No.  2  Truck  was  turning  into 
Pearl  street  from  Fayette,  Mexican,  one 
of  the  horses,  fell.  The  truck  swerved 
and  crashed  into  the  awning  pole.  Mrs. 
Hippler  was  in  the  path  of  the  vehicle, 
and  in  attempting  to  escape  injury 
slipped  and*  fell.  Her  face  was  bruised 
and  cut.  *»  !■ 
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Wednesday,  January  14,  1914. 


BLIND  ARTISTS  PLEASE. 


John  and  Mary  McCay  Enter- 
tain Large  Audience. 

Presenting  a  program  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental numbers  Interspersed  with 
several  humorous  recitations  the  blind 
artiste,  John  and  Mary  -McCay,  pleas- 
ed the  large  audience  which  practically 
filled  Odd  Fellows'  hall  last  evening. 
This  is  the  second  visit  which  these  two 
people  have  paid  to  Danbury,  the  other 
being  several  years  ago.  Last  night 
zna&y  who  heard  them  before 
again  present. 

Both    Mr.    and    Miss    McCay   are 
comiplished    pianists,    their    solos      and 
duets   heing   acceptably   rendered     and 
were  well  received.    'Miss  McCay's  voice 
was  not  at  its  best  last  evening  owing 


^n 


Id,  but  she  pleased  with 
her  solos.  Mr.  McCay  was  very  en- 
tertaining both  with  his~humorous  im- 
personations  and   songs. 

Before  the  final  number  on  the  pro- 
gram Mr.  McCay  expressed  hie  thanks 
to  all  who  had  assisted  him  and  his 
sister  while  they  were  in  the  city.  He 
announced  that  they  would  give  a  con- 
cert in  the  Nichols  Opera  House,  in 
bethel,  Friday  evening-. 


PHTTLA       PA.       qviQUTRER      ,  3D, 


Sunday,  January   is, 
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FEW  weeks  ago  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Dr.  Jacob  W.  Bolotin  had  been 
appointed  attending  physician  of  the  Illi- 
nois  Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

To  the  uninitiated  this  simple  statement 
meant  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  To  others, 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  it  meant  one  of 
the  most  amazing  instances  of  mind  triumphant 
over  physical  handicap  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  for  Dr.  Bolotin  is  totally  blind. 

A  blind  physician!  A  man  absolutely  devoid  of 
the  sense  of  sight  able  to  diagnose  accurately  dis- 
eases of  the  human  body,  to  prescribe  remedies, 
and  even  to  perform  surgical  operations!  The  verj 
idea  seems  preposterous.  As  well  expect  a  stone- 
deaf  man  to  be  a  successful  telephone  operator. 

As  I  sat  in  the  reception  room  of  the  hospital 
awaiting  Dr.  Bolotin's  answer  to  the  card  I  had 
sent  in — what  strange  impulse  had  prompted  me  to 
send  my  card  to  a  blind  man,  instead  of  simply 
announcing  my  name? — I  had  a  vision  of  a  man 
with  sightless  staring  eyes,  feeling  his  way  cau- 
tiously about  with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  or  perhaps 
led    by   an    attendant. 

The  door  opened  and  there  entered  a  young  man 
of  medium  height,  of  sturdy  build,  iiiclining  to 
stoutness,  with  black  hair,  a  smoothly  shaven  boy- 
ish face,  who  walked  toward  me  with  extended 
hand    and    steady,    unfaltering   steps. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said.-   "What  can  I 
for  you?" 

"I  wish  to  see  Dr.  Bolotin,"  I  replied. 

"I  am  Dr.  Bolotin,"  he  answered,  and  a  slight 
smile   hovered   about   his   mouth. 

"Dr.  Bolotin!"  I  stammered,  as  I  gazed  into 
serious  brown   eyes  which  looked  at  me   squarely, 


with   no   outward   indication   that   their   owner   did 
not  see  me. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Shall  we  sit  over  here?" 
and  he  pointed  to  a  seat  in  front  of  a  window 
through  which  the  sunlight  was  streaming.  "This 
is  my  favorite  seat,"  he  continued,  as  we  settled 
ourselves.  "I  like  it  over  here  in  the  sun.  It  is 
beautiful!"  A  blind  man  who  loved  the  sun  he  had 
never  seen! 

NOT  A  GREAT  HANDICAP 

"I  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Bolotin,  when  I  brought  up 
the  subject  of  his  work,  and  the  remarkable  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  performed,  "that  the 
majority  of  people  would  naturally  think  me  woe- 
fully handicapped  by  my  blindness.  That's  just 
what  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  thought 
when  T  applied  for  the  position  as  head  of  this 
hospital,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had  j"ust 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  They  refused  me  the  place  at  first 
on  the  ground  that  a  blind  man  could  not  perform 
the  duties  required.  So  J  just  set  to  work  to  prove 
to  the  Commissioners  that  they  were  mistaken.  For 
nine  months  I  came  to  the  hospital  once  a  week 
and  made  examinations  of  hundreds  o*t  applicants 
for  admission  and  prescribed  for  the  sjck,  without 
pay.  This  seemed  to  convince  the  Board  that  I 
was  capable  of  handling  the  situation.  At  any 
rate."  he  laughed,  "at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
told  me  the  position  was  mine — and  here  I  am." 

"But  it  is  all  perfectly  amazing."  I  said,  "that 
you  can  do  things  in  which  the  sense  of  sight 
seems  so  absolutely  necessary.  You  will  rank  with 
Helen  Keller  as  one  of  the  wonderful  blind  per- 
sons of  history." 

"Well,  I  do  not  consider  myself  remarkable,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Bolotin  gravely.  "I  simply  think  I  have 
proved  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  blind  man 
should  not  be  as  successful  as  a  man  who  can  see. 
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Dtp&ol^otin  Giving  a>n Interview 


DTS.  EZOLOTLH  Mf\f\lAtG  A  DlAGfVO£>]£> 


Of  course,  a  blind  man  could  not  drive  a  wagon, 
run  a  locomotive,  paint  pictures,  or  do  anything 
else  that  requires  vision  in  every  detail  of  the  work. 
But  T  hold  that  a  blind'man  could  be  principal  of 
a  school,  president  of  a  bank,  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
President  of  the  United  States.  Why  not?  Such 
men  work  mentally.  They  direct.  All  the,  real  la- 
bor of  their  positions  is  done  by  subordinates." 

Dr.  Bolotin,  who  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  is  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  Blind  at  birth,  his  early  educa- 
tion was  conducted  at  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the 
!<<ind.  Returning  home  after  graduation,  he 
startled  his  family  and  friends  by  announcing  that 
he  was  going  to  study  medicine.  They  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  pointing  out  that  the  public  would 
not  trust  a  blind  physician. 


DETERMINED  TO  STUDY  MEDICINE 

But  the  young  man  was  determined.  The  mere, 
fact  that  there  was  no  record  of  a  successful  blind 
doctor  was  no  reason  why  he  could  not  succeed,  lie 
asseverated.  Blind  men  had  accomplished  won- 
ders in  other  lines  of  endeavor  which  seemed  hope- 
lessly outside  of  the  scope  of  the  sightless.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  entering  a  new  field. 
•  The  question  of  money  with  which  to  pursue  his 
studies  was  the  first  obstacle  Dr.  Bolotin  had  to 
overcome.  For  four  years  he  represented  a  Chi- 
cago typewriter  firm  as  traveling  salesman,  and 
during  this  time  visited  every  State  in  the  Union, 
always  traveling  alone.  His  success  in  this  line 
was  so  great  that  he  achieved  one  of  the   largest 
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salaries  paid  by  the  firm  to  any  of  its  employes. 
When,  at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  retiring,  the  firm  offered  him  a 
substantial  increase  over  what  he  was  receiving  to 
continue  with  them. 

But  the  desire  to  be  a  physician  was  still  his  am- 
bition. He  had  saved  enough  to  pay  for  his  medical 
education,  and  shortly  after  leaving  the  typewriter 
firm  matriculated  at  the  Chicago  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

During  his  four  years  at  college,  Dr.  Bolotih, 
unable  to  take  notes  like  h««  ffllpw  sturipnti,  wa« 

obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  memoir}  tor 
the  lectures.  Each  night  he  would  hire  a  nurse  or 
student  to  come  to  his  home  and  read  to  him  out 
of  the  textbooks,  making  notes  on  the  readings  in 
the  Braille  raised  writing  for  the  blind,  which  he 
studied  at  his  leisure. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ANATOMY 

The  most  difficult  work  of  the  course  for  the 
young  blind  student  was  in  the  dissecting  room 
and  the  chemical  laboratory.  There  he  always,  had  j 
another  student  to  assist  him.  As  each  organ  was  ] 
taken  from  a  body  it  would  be  described  to  him, 
and  then  he  would  take  it  in  his  hands  and  studv  it 
thoroughly,  by  touch.  In  this  way  he  soon  gained 
as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mechanism 
as  any  student. 

His  studies  at  college  were  supplemented  by 
work  at  the  dispensaries  of  the  Chicago  municipal 
sanatorium,  and  he  soon  became  an  expert  diagnos- 

In  his  private  practice,  Dr.Bolotin  specializes  in! 
diseases  of  the"   heart  and  lungs.     His  method  of; 
examining    a    tuberculosis    patient    is    simple,    but 
quite  as  -  effective  as  that  of  a  physician   who  can 
see.     First  he  obtains  from  the  patient  his  personal 
and  family  history.    Then  he  passes  his  hands  over 
the  patient's  chest  in  search  of  deoressions  or  en- 
larged glands.     Even  if  he  finds  no  trace  of  either 
of  these,  he  can,  nevertheless,  detect  disease  in  the 
lungs  by  his  fingers.     The  skin   above  an   affected 
lung  has  quite  a  different  feel,  he  says,  from   that 
of  healthier  portions  of  the;body.     Alsb,  by  placing 
both  hands  on  the  patient's  chest  while  the  latter 
fills  his  lungs  with  air,  he  can  note  any  disturbance  I 
the  inhalation  causes. 

In  addition  to  following  the.  usual  percussion 
formula  of  tapping  the  chest  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  Dr.  Bolotin  also  explores  with  the  stetho- 
scope. 


EXAMINING  A  PATIENT 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  Dr.  Bolo- 
tin's  examinations  of  patients  is  in  connection  with 
their  temperature  and  pulse.  A  thermometer,  of 
course,  is  of  no  use  to  him.  He  takes  the  patient's 
temperature  by  touch,  and  although  he  has  done 
this  in  thousands  of  cases,  he  has  never  missed  the 
truth  by  more  than  half  a  degree.  Reading  the 
pulse  he  finds  equally  easy.  He  counts  the  beats 
with  his  fingers  in  the  usual  way,  and  so  keen  a 
judge  is  he  of  intervals  of  time  that  he  never 
misses  the  exact  number  per  minute  by  more  than 
one  or  two  beats. 

The  examination  of  a  patient  completed,  Dr. 
Bolotin  has  in  his  mind's  eye  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  individual  before  him,  and  is  then  in  a  position 
to  prescribe  for  him  or  tell  him  what  is  best  for  him 
to  do.  In  over  3500  vexaminations  of  tuberculosis 
patients,  the  subsequent  history  of  each  has  proved 
that  Dr.  Bolotin's  diagnosis  was  correct.  By  mere- 
ly placing  his  hands  on  any  of  these  3500  patients 
he  is  able  instantly  to  recall  his  name  and'the  exact 
medical  history  of  the  case. 

In  all  of  his  experience  Dr.  Bolotin  states  he  has 
never  made  a  mistake  in  his  medicines.  All  of  his 
bottles  and  boxes  are  labeled  with  Braille  letters, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  labels  put  on  by  the 
druggists.  His  prescriptions  are  written  on  a  small 
five-pound  typewriter,  which  he  always  carries  with 
him. 

In  addition  to  his  hospital  work  and  private  prac- 
tice, Dr.  Bolotin  finds  time  to  deliver  two  lectures 
each  week  in  one  of  the  Chicago  medical  colleges. 
These  lectures,  frequently  extending  over  two 
hours,  are  given  entirely  from  memory.  He  never 
uses  either  outlines  or  manuscripts. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Dr.  Bolotin's  buoyant 
optimism.  His  friends  declare  he  is  one  of  the 
cheeriest,  lightest  hearted  and  most  genuinely  hap- 
py of  men — a  man  full  of  the  *oy  of  mere  living. 
His  blindness  is  no  tragedy  to  him.  He  regards  it 
rather  as  a  spur  to  the  best  that  is  in  him.  He 
seems  to  forget  his  infirmity  in  this  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  and  in  his  determination  to  succeed — "not 
because  of  his  blindness,  but  in  spite  of  it." 
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Friday,  January  23,    '..' 
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District  Attorney   Investigating 

"  Home  for  Blind  Girls  " 

Collections. 


REV.  MR.  HOLMAN'S  SCHEME 


Work  of  Golden  Rule  Alliance  "for 

Charity  and   Profit"  Has  No 

State  Supervision. 


,  The  Golden  Rule  Alliance  of  75  Fifth 
Avenue,  which  has  set  up  mite  boxes 
and  cards  in  hundreds  of  drug  stores, 
groceries,  restaurants,  ferryhouses,  and 
railroad  stations  in  thl3  city  and  State 
and  throughout  New  Jersey  asking  for 
pennies  for  a  "  home  for  blind  girls,"  is 
under  investigation  by  tile  'EMSU'lli^At- 
torney's  office.  The  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Hol- 
man,  Treasurer  and  chief  mover  of  the 
organization,  has  been  asked  by  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  Aaron  J.  Col- 
non to  bring  the  books  of  the  alliance 
to  his  office.  Mr.  Holman  has  promised 
to  bring  them  some  time  this  week  or 
next. 

The  interest  of  the  District  Attorney's 
office  was  drawn  to  the  collections  of 
the  Golden  Rule  Alliance  by  a  letter 
from  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  who  said: 

Mr.  Holman  formerly  collected  under  a 
similar  plan  for  one  of  the  homes  of  the 
International  Sunshine  Society,  and  received 
50  j  of  the  moneys  for  services  and 

expenses.  He  lives  at  Franklin  Furnace, 
>.'.  J.,  ftnd  is  apparently  making  a  good 
living  out  of  his  scheme,  without  much 
likelihood  of  the  home  ever  eventuating. 

An    investigation    yesterday    revealed 
that  the  work  of  the  Golden  Rule  Alli- 
ance, its  collections,  and  the  entire  plan 
of  Its  projected  and  as  y%t  non-existent 
Home  for  Blind  Girls  is  without  super- 
vision   of    any    sort    by    State    Charity 
Boards    either    of    New    Tork    or    New 
Jersey.      The   society    was    incorporated 
"  for    charity    and    profit."      Assistant 
i  District    Attorney    Colnon    is    going    to 
|"1L.T"  find  out  what  percentage  of  the 
Income  from  the  familiar  mite  boxes  is 
lharity  and  what  percentage  profit. 
/  Mr.    Holman    says    the    Golden    Rule 
Alliance  is.  unconnected  with  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Society,  whose  affairs 
were   investigated   a  short   time   ago   by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  but  it  is, 

in  a  way,  an  offshoot  of  the  Sunshine 
Society.  Mr.  Holman  was  until  Jan.  1, 
1918,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Sunshine 
Society.  As  such,  according  to  Mr.  Heb- 
berd, he  received  50  per  cent,  of  the 
money  collected  by  him.  But  Mr.  Hol- 
man insisted  yesterday  that  he  got  only 
25  per  cent,  as  salary  and  25  per  cent 
for  expenses;  that  he  had  only  $15  a 
week  left  after  paying  for  the  boxes  and 
collectors,  and  that  he  had  to  go  into 
his  pocket  for  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 
On  Dec.  16,  1012,  the  Golden  Rule 
Alliance  was  incorporated  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  former  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Sunshine  Society  became  the  active 
head  and  Treasurer.  According  to  its 
circulars,  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind 
hymn  writer,  is  its  President,  and  its 
Vice  Presidents  are  Lillian  A.  Lilly, 
iLuella   Pierce,    and   Anna   S.    Allendorf 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Holman's  wife,  Mabel 
Holmat  .  is  Secretary,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  HeDberd,  the  Holmans  practically 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  organization,  j 

Formerly  the  society  had  two  mite- 
box  collectors,  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Gearhart  j 
of  47  Second  Avenue,  Newark,  and  Ar- 
thur Richmond  of  109  West  Sixty-eighth 
Street,  Manhattan.  Collector  Richmond, 
jwho  was  found  counting  pennies  and 
nickels  and  wrapping  them  up  in  the 
hallroom  office  of  the  society,  on  the 
secood  floor  of  75  Fifth  Avenue,  ex- 
plained yesterday  why  he  is  now  the 
only  collector  of  the  organization  and 
why  Newark  is  no  longer  tributary  to 
its  "  charity  and  profit." 

He  admitted  that  in  April  last  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  collecting  money 
■under  false  pretenses  in  Newark,  but 
said  it  was  through  spite  work  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Richmond  was  locked  up  from  Saturday 
jnight  until  Monday  morning,  and  then 
jparoled  by  Judge  Hahn  in  custody  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holman,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  mite  boxes  and  cards 
of  the  Golden  Rule  Alliance  should  be 
removed  from   Newark. 

Judge  Hahn  felt,  according  to  Rich- 
mond, "  that  the  alliance  hadn't  done 
enough  work  to  justify  its  existence  in 
Newark,"  and  also  that  its  cards,  posted 
with  the  mite  boxes  and  soliciting  con- 
tributions of  cash  for  a  Home  for  Blind 
Girls,  were  misleading,  inasmuch  as 
there  wasn't  any  such  home— as  yet. 
Soon  afterward,  "to  avoid  trouble,"  ac- 
cording to  Richmond,  the  cards  were 
changed  so  as  to  read : 

A  Penny  a  Week 
Will   Help   Us   Build      * 
The  Home  for 
Blind  Girls. 

Address  all  communications  Golden 
Rule   Alliance,    75   Fifth   Avenue. 

At  the  offices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  however,  it  was  said  that 
cards  of  the  former  type  wera  still 
posted  in  various  drug  stores  and  res- 
taurants here.  Those  posted  with  the 
boxes  in  New  Je:sey  ask  that  com- 
munications be  addressed  to  the  Golden 
Rule  Alliance,   Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 

Richmond  said  yesterday  that  he  had 
;  twenty  or  twenty-five  routes  lined  with 
mite  boxes,  and  collected  sometimes  $25, 
sometimes  only  $15  from  each.  He  esti- 
mated the  number  of  mite  boxes  at 
1,500.  Richmond  said  he  kept  no  per- 
sonal account  of  his  collections  after 
turning  them  over  to  Mr.  Holman. 

"  I'm  better  than  ever  so  many  local 
collectors."  he  explained,  "  for  they 
would  simply  ask  the  storekeepers  if 
they  could  hang  a  mite  box  in  the  store, 
and  would  put  it  up  near  the  door.  I, 
ever  invariably  put  the  box  up  near 
the  cash  register,  where  change  is  made; 
and  so  1  get  four  times  as  much  re- 
sult. My  own  expenses  of  collection 
are  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  I 
get  .i;i0.50  a  week  salary.  Sometimes 
my  expenses  bring  the  weekly  total  up 
to   $30." 

To  Assistant  District  Attorney  Colnon, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holman  said  that  the 
average  monthly  collections  amounted 
to  about  $250,  and  that  there  had  been 
collected  in  1913  about  $3,000.  Of  this. 
he  said,  ^200  remained  in  the  Bank  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  $600  in  cash  in  the 
office  at  75  Fifth  Avenue.  The  balance, 
ne  said,  went  in  expenses  and  salaries, 
but  he  estimated  that  $1,000  had  been 
paid  for  the  mite  boxes  themselves.  He 
added  that  neither  he  himself  nor  any 
of  the  Directors  or  other  officers  of  the 
organization  had  received*  any  money 
ror  their  services.  His  own  salary  of 
$1,200.  he  said,  was  given  to  him  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Franklin  Furnace, 
where-  he  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Holman  admitted  last 
evening  that  the  society  had  at  present 
no  Home  for  Blind  Girls,  but  said  that 
options   had   already   been   obtained  for 


_  nmum  of  $15,000 
would  be  necessary  before  any  home 
could  be  started. 

Richmond,  the  collector,  said  yester- 
day that  he  had  been  associated  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holman  for  about  five 
years,  first  as  a  collector  for  the  Sun- 
shine Society,  and  thereafter  for  the 
3oIden   Rule  Alliance. 
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it  Has  Mite  Boxes  All  Over  City 

Collecting  Money  for  a 

Blind  GirlsLHome. 


1/ 


The  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Holman,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  of  Franklin  Fur- 
nace, N.  J.,  has  promised  Assistant 
District-Attorney  Colnon  to  produce 
in  a  few  days  the  books  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Alliance,  an  organization  with 
an  office  at  No.  75  Fifth  avenue,  of 
which  Holman  is  the  Treasurer. 

The  society,  which  gives  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Crosby,  the  blind 
hymn  writer  as  its  President,  has 
placed  in  small  stores  and  saloons, 
mostly  in  and  about  New  York,  about 
1,500  mite  boxes  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Alliance  and  the  statement  that: 

"  A  penny  a  week  will  help  us  bwld 
a  home  for  blind  girls." 

Robert  W.  Hebbard,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  a  let- 
ter, called  the  District-Attorney's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Holman  was 
formerly  collector  for  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society  under  an  ar- 
rangement profitable  to  himself. 
,  Herman  Ridder,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board,  also  asked  Mr.  Whitman 
to  look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Colnon  sent  for  Mr.  Holman 
and  had  a  talk  with  him  on  Wednes- 
day. Holman  said  he  has  a  congre- 
gation in  Franklin  Furnace  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year. 

He  said  the  Golden  Rule  Alliance 
was  organized  on  Due.  16,  1912,  and 
that  the  collections  from  the  boxes  had 
amounted  to  about  $250  a  month.  He 
said  he  had  options  on  several  pieces 
of  property,  on  one  of  which  it  was 
planned  to  erect  a  home  as  soon  as  he 
got  money  enough. 

To  Mr.  Colnon  that  contingency 
seemed  rather  remote  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  of  the  $3,000  which  he  says 
has  been  collected  he  said  he  has  on 
hand  only  $800.  Of  this,  $200  was  in 
j  the  bank,  he  said,  and  $600  in  his  office 
safe.  The  rest,  he  said,  had  gone  for 
the  purchase  of  boxes,  the  payment  of 
his  collector,  who  gets  $1.75  a  day  and 
expenses,  and  to  cover  a  loss  that 
was  entailed  in  a  lecture  given  by 
Helen  Keller. 

The  circulars  sent  out  by  the  Alliance 
lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Mrs 
Crosby  is  its  President  The  other  of 
fleers  are  Lillian  A.  Lilly,  Luella  Pierc 
and  Anna  S.  Allendorf,  Vice-Pres: 
dents;  Holman,  Treasurer,  and  Mn> 
Mabel  L.  Holman,  Secretary.  The  At 
liance  occupies  a  dingy  little  office  aJ 
No.  75  Fifth  avenue,  where  a  sing* 
stenograptier  was  at  work  yesterday.* 
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LAW  TURNS  LIGHT 
ON  BLIND  CHARITY 


District    Attorney    Probes1 

Mysterious  Fund  Got  in 

Many  "Mites." 


COIN  GIVEN  TO  AID 

SIGHTLESS   GIRLS 


Minister    Has    Charge    of    Affair 

Here — Pleas  for  Home,  Not 

Bin  It  as  Yet. 

The     District    Attorney     has     interest© 
self    in    one    of    those    charities'    wit 
which    every    one    is    so    i'ai>  hat    i 

Imost  a    part  of   I 
isphere. 
Xf  :i  :•  the  cash   registers 

■=taurants.  of  dairies  and  of  baki 

little    placards    printer!    in    red    and    black 

invited    To;-  a  year  the   insertion   of 

pennies   and   other   loose   change    into    the 

little  metal  boxes— to  help   "The 

Girls."      And    thousi 

loppers  have  accepted 

-•lion  without  a   Question  in  their 

s    regarding    Hie    genuineness    of   the 

trlct  Attorney  caa  lax?  ■■■ 
Ing   for  granted.     So,   through   his   assist- 
ant     Aaron    .1.    CoTnon.    lie    would    like    to 

not  only  wny  '"The  Home  tor  Blind 

i"  does  not  exist,  but  aiso  why.  of  the 

already  collected  from  these  "mite" 

boxes,    only    $800    in    cash    remains.      The 

man  who  can  tell  him  all.  this  is  the   Rev. 

Kolmai  irer  of  the  Golden 

Alliance    of     \merica,    pastor    of    a 
mrch  a.i    Franklin  Furnace, 
N.   J.i   and    former    Held    secretary   of  the 
International   Sunshine  Society. 

Holman  has  promised  Mr.  Cplnon  to 
produce  his  books  "some-  time  this  week 
or  next."  As  he  keeps  them,  apparently, 
at  his  li'ime  in* Franklin  Furnace  the  Dis- 

Attortiey  is  powerless  to  impound 
them,  and  Mr.  JJolmon  and  his  wife,  vho 
is  secretary  of  the  Golden  Rule  Alliance, 
may  take  their  own  sweet  time  in  deliver- 
ing them  up. 

hi  trie  mean  time,  however,  the  minister 
has  presented  himself  before  Mr:  Colnon 
and  lias  verbally  explained  the  r;ituation. 
In  the  first  place,  he  says,  the  "mite''  tux 
collections  are  destined  for  the  erection  of 
a.  heme  for  blind  girls,  not  for  the  main- 
tenance of  one  already  in  existence.  In 
corroboration  of  this  Mr.  Holman  points 
to  the  newest  placards  of  the  Golden  Rule 
Alliance,  which  read:  "A  penny  a  week 
will  help  us  build  the  Home  for  Blind 
"Sir's.  Address  all  communications  to  the 
Golden  Rule  Alliance,  No.  75  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City." 

The  original  placards  of  the  alliance, 
however,  read:  "The  Home  for  Blind 
Girls.  Please  give  a  coin  to  help  the  blind 
girls."  The  change  was  made  last  April, 
when  Mr.  Holman's  collector,  Arthur 
Richmond,  was  arrested  in  Newark  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
Richmond  spent  the  week-end  in  jail,  and 
was  then  released,  by  Judge  Hahn  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  •'mite"  boxeB  should 


disappear  from  Newark.  But  some  of  the 
original  placarda  persist  to  this  day  in 
New  York.  One  may  be  found  in  a  drug 
store  at  116th  street  and  Seventh  avenue 
and  another  In  a  drug  store  at  Broadway 
and  140th  street. 

As  for  the  uses  to  which  the  collections 
have  been  put  thus  far,  Mr.  Holman  esti- 
mates that  ho  has  1,500  "mite"  boxes  scat- 
tered throughout  the  greater  city  and  ad- 
jacent territory,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $1,000.  This  would  account 
for  331-8  per  cent  of  the  $3,000  collected- 
Then  he  pays  his  collector  $175  a  day  and 
expenses,  or,  roughly,  25  per  cent  of  the 
•  collections. 

In  addition,  the  alliance.  Instead  of 
making  money,  as  it  had  hoped,  actually 
lost,  he  says,  between  $300  and  $400 
through  a  lecture  given  last  spring  In  ttie 
Hudson  Theatre  by  Helen  Keller  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity. 

Tn   other   words,    he   accounts    off   hand 
for  tho  expenditure  of  $2,040,  or  6S  per  cent 
of  the  fund.     Add  to  this  office  rent,  the 
wages  of  a  stenographer  and  options,  so 
the  minister  says,  on  sites  for  the  home  in 
Fianklin  Furnace,  Palisade.  Hackensack, 
Montclair.  Brooklyn  and  Yonkers,  and  the 
showing  of  $800  cash  Is  rather  surprisingly 
good,    he    thinks.      Mr.    Holman   says    he 
gives  his  own  services  to  the  charity  free. 
Xo.  75  Fifth  avenue,  where  the  alliance 
has  its  office,  is  a  converted  brick  dwell- 
ing house  redolent  of  ante-bellum   mem- 
ories.     On    the    second    floor    the    Golden 
Rule  Alliance  Is  ensconced  in  what  was 
the  hall  bedroom  of  better  days.    Over  by 
the  window  overlooking  the  avenue  there 
sat     yesterday    a    Titian    haired    stenog- 
rapher chewing  gum.     At  a  battered  old 
reUtey  desk  Mr.  Richmond,  the  collector, 
a  dark  young  man,  was  piling  coins  in  lit- 
tle   heaps   and    wrapping   them   in  paper, 
each     cylindrical     bundle     representing    a 
round    figure    in     pennies    or    nickels    or 
dimes,  or  even  quarters  or  halves.    These 
he  stowed  away  later  in  the  safe,  where 
Mr.    Holman   has   testified    he   had   $600  of 
his    cash.     The   remaining  $200   he   has   on 
deposit  in  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis. 

Mr.  Holman  had  been  in  town  the  day 
before,  it  was  learned,  but  would  not  be  in 
again  until  Monday.  Richmond,  who 
lives  at  No.  109  We3t  68th  street,  repeated 
the  story  that  Mr.  Holman  had  told  Mr. 
Colnon.  He  had,  he  said,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  routes,  over  each  one  of 
which  he  travelled  every  five  or  ten 
weeks  making  collections,  in  summer 
going  as  far  south  as  Cape  May  and  as 
far  north  as  Saratoga.  Hb,  has  been 
working  for  Mr.  Holman  for  Sye  years, 
four  of  them  in  connection  witn^the  In- 
ternational Sunshine   Society. 

Holman  has  been  accused  of  getting  as 
commission  50  per  cent  of  the  collections 
he  made  through  his  mite  boxes  for  the 
Sunshine  Society,  but  he  denies  this.  I 

In  any  case,  the  contract  he  had  with 
this  society  was  not  renewed  at  the  be- 
diming of  last  year,  and  he  started  the 
Golden  Rule  Alliance  as  an  independent 
charity.  The  officers  of  it,  besides  his 
wife  and  hjm,  -are  Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby, 
the  aged  blind  hymn  writer,  president: 
Lillian  A.  Lilly,  Luella  Pierce  and  Anna 
S.  Allendorf,  vice-presidents.  >t  v.as  in- 
corporated in  New  Jersey  "for  charity  and 
profit."  Mr.  Holman  thinks  now  that 
the  words  "and  profit"  should  be  elimi- 
nated, as  they  lead  to  a  false  impression. 
It  was  Robert  W.  Hebbord,  secretary  of 
the  Stale  Board  of  Charities,  who,  in  be- 
half of  Commissioner  Herman  Ridder, 
called  the  District  Attorney's  attention  to 
the  case. 


Will  go  after  graft  cloaked 
in  charity. 

I  Ai/^nvartigation  into  a  system  of 
nite»««^ollections  in  New  Tork  city 
las  been  started  by  Charles  S.  Whit- 
nan,  District  Attorney,  whose  atten- 
:ion  was  called  to  it  by  Herman  Rid-  i 
ler,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
jbharities.  In  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation the  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Holman, 
treasurer  of  the  Golden  Rule  Alliance 
of  America,  at  No.  75  Fifth  avenue, 
and  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.,  has  been 
subpoenaed  by  Aaron  J.  Colnon,  as- 
sistant district  attorney,  who  found 
that  this  society,  which  is  making  an 
appeal  by  means  of  mite  boxes  for 
contributions  for  a  home  ^r^"™^ 
girls,  was  incorporated  for  ''cnarrty 
nnd-'Tjrofit." 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  collected 
each  month  by  organizations  using  the 
■mite-box  system. u  The  Commissioners 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have 
under  consideration  a  bill  empower- 
ing them  to  investigate  the  character 
of  all  the  charitable  organizations 
making  promiscuous  appeals  to  the 
public  for  funds.  ~40w 
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A    CRUEL    CONDUCTOR. 


Rang     Bel!     Before     BMhd     Person  s 
Guirfe    Could    Mount    Car. 


To  tWEditor  of  The  New  York  'Mmea: 

1  was  guiding  home  a  blind  lady,  uliom 
I  had  accompanied  to  a  concert  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  across  Madison  Avenue  at  Forty-third 
Street,  and  after  waiting  for  a  long  time 
a  car  came  around  the  Forty-second  Street 
corner.  It  had  many  people  on  board,  but 
I  Instantly  saw  as  it  passed  space  enough 
In  the  front  of  the  car  for  a  dozen  or  more 
people.  So  I  signaled  it  to  stop  and  as- 
sisted my  friend  on  the  step  to  board  the 
car.  Before  I  had  put  my  foot  up,  or  she 
had  hardly  gained  her  balance,  the  conduc- 
tor rang  the  bell  and  the  car  moved  up 
Madison   Avenue. 

As  I  knew  the  danger  she  was  in.  riding  In 
such  a  position,  and  how  helpless  she  was 
without  me,    I   ran   screaming  after   the   car, 

3  then  crossing  F. 
Seeing  two  men  awaiting  the  car  at  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  I  kept  on,  thinking  there  I  would 
gei.  aboard,  or,  if  there  was  not  room  enough 
I  would  at  least  ■  extricate  my  companion 
from  the  rear  platform  again  to  the  street. 
I  saw  the  men  get  on,  so  1  thought  I  could, 
too,  but  as  I  put  out  my  hand  to  grasp  the 
bar  to  lift  myself,  again  the  conductor  rang 
the  bell,  shouting  at  me,  "  Take  the  next 
car."  Any  one  could  readily  see  the  afflic- 
tion of  my  companion,  and  how  important  it 
was  that  I  should  not  be  separated  from 
her,  so  I  'ran  screaming  another  block  that 
"  1  must,  catch  that  car,"  which  finally 
stopped  at  Forty-sixth  Street,  where  I  mar 
aged  to  wedge  myself  on,  being  greeted 
the  conductor  when  paying  the  fare  for  tju 
two  of  us  to  "Move  on,  please;  move 
New  York,  Jan.  21,  1914.  E. 
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ay,  January  23,  1914. 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT 

OF  BUND  VOTERS 

Representative  John  Brennan  of 
Dracut  has  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture a  bill  directing  precinct  officers 
in  elections,  municipal  and  state,  to 
permit  blind  men  or  others  unable  by 
reason  of  deformity  to  mark  their  bal- 
lots to  have  friends  accompany  them 
to  the  voting  stall  in  which  ballots  are 
marked.  Representative  Brennan  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
precinct  officers  who  have  been  asked 
to  assist  blind  men  have  been  guilty 
of  marking  ballots  for  men  of  the 
precinct  officers'  choice,  and  not  of  the 
choice  of  the  voter.  _—j 


X  Rockland,    Me.,    sea  captain,    whose 

craft  is  in  winter  quarters  at  Brooklln,  is 
dividing  his  idle  time  between  the  moving 
picture  shows  and  poultry  raising.  His  es- 
pecial pride  is  a  blind  hen.  As  fast  as  she 
lays  an  egg  Cap'n  Sam  removes  it  from  the 
nest,  and  the  blind  biddy,  after  scratching 
vainly  about  for  it  repeats  her  performance. 
Sam  is  ready  to  swear- that  this  hen  has 
laid  four  eggs  in  a  single  day,  and  he  has 
nothing  but  scorn  for  the  envious  fellov 
captains  who  would  assail  his  veracity. 


^CRWAWD    (MA.)    «* 
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Saturday,  January  24,  1914. 
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To  Be  Added  to  Fund 

to  Buiid  a  Girl's 

"tormitorv. 


The  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind 
'has  received  a  donation  of  $5,000  from 
a  woman  who  is  interested  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  dormitory  for  the  blind  girls, 
an  addition  to  the  institution  which  is 
much  needed. 

This  money  together  with  previous 
gifts  makes  a  total  of  $15,000  now  avail- 
able. The  trustees  estimate  that  the 
building  and  furnishings  will  cost  $20,- 
000  and  hope  to  be  able  to  begin  work 
early  in  the  Spring. 

Any  further  donations  by  friends  of 
the  institution  to  the  good  work  would 
be  greatly  appreciated,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  necessary  other  $5,000  will  be 
secured  thus  enabling  the  trustees  to 
proceed  with  the  assurance  that  the 
new  dormitory  could  be  erected. 
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